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father  John  Gault  is  now  doing  counselling  work  at 
1 Chaminade  High  School  in  Toronto.  For  several  years  he 
worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  is  a former  editor 
of  Scarboro  Missions  and  is  a frequent  contributor  to  its 
pages.  Father  Gault  is  a native  of  Cornwall,  Ontario.  • 


After  four  years  in  Southern  Leyte  in  the  Philippines 
Islands,  Father  Roger  Brennan  is  now  back  in  Canada 
doing  post  graduate  work  in  Theology  at  St.  Paul's  Univer- 
sity in  Ottawa.  Originally  from  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
he  was  ordained  in  1970.  Father  Brennan  is  a graduate  of 
St.  Mary's  University,  Halifax  and  holds  a degree  in  The- 
ology from  the  University  of  Ottawa.  • 


From  time  to  time  you  see  Kits  for  Kanada  advertised  in 
Scarboro  Missions.  The  producer  behind  the  scenes  in 
our  audio  visual  department  for  the  past  few  years  is 
Kevin  Moynihan.  A Montrealer,  Kevin  has  done  extensive 
work  in  the  field  of  religious  education,  on  the  diocesan 
level  in  Halifax,  and  nationally  with  the  CCC  office  in 
Ottawa.  He  is  a graduate  of  Loyola  in  Montreal.  Kevin  and 
his  wife  Ann  have  a son,  Joshua,  who  was  born  last  fall.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  js  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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you  will  declare  this  fiftieth  year  sacred  and  proclaim  the 
liberation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  This  is  to  be  a 


jubilee  for  you;  each  of  you  will  return  to  his  ancestral  home, 
each  to  his  own  clan  . . . You  will  not  sow,  you  will  not 
harvest  the  ungathered  corn,  you  will  not  gather  from  the 
untrimmed  vine.  The  jubilee  is  to  be  a holy  thing  for  you,  you 
will  eat  what  comes  from  the  fields. 

...  If  you  buy  or  sell  with  your  neighbour,  let  no  one 
wrong  his  brother . . . Let  none  of  you  wrong  his  neighbour, 
but  fear  your  God;  I am  Yahweh  your  God. 


Leviticus , Chapter  25, 

The  Jerusalem  Bible. 


In  1975  we  celebrate  a Holy  Year , following  our  custom  of  a Jubilee 
every  twenty-five  years.  The  Holy  Father  has  called  on  us  to  practice 
reconciliation. 
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OOiSJIONS 
Of  MISSION 

Ken  J.  Bernard 


Doctor  Katharine  Hockin 
is  known  all  over  the  world 
for  her  work  for  Christian 
mission.  Every  year  she 
directs  a program  for  mis- 
sionaries going  overseas. 
Father  Bernard  speaks  with 


Doctor  Hockin 


her  about  world  mission,  i . ..  . . 

/\/lission  collections  will  still  trigger 

1 people's  generosity  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  occasional 
visiting  missionary  will  stir  up  interest 
in  even  the  comfortable  parish.  How- 
ever, like  most  things  within  the 
Church  "mission"  is  undergoing  a 
bold  kind  of  scrutiny,  and  while  the 
new  insights  are  just  beginning  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  church-goer, 
those  clergy,  religious  and  laity  who 
have  given  their  life  orientation  to  the 
mission  activity  of  the  Church,  have 
been  struggling  with  the  new 
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QUESTIONS 


approaches  for  some  time. 

The  churches  in  North  America 
"have  to  go  low  key,  wait  for  initia- 
tive, watch  for  clues,  and  then  pro- 
ceed." This  is  Dr.  Katharine  Hockin 
speaking  in  describing  an  approach  to 
mission.  Dr.  Hockin  is  the  Acting 


Director  of  The  Ecumenical  Institute 
of  Canada  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  more  recent,  hyper-active  Ecu- 
menical Institute  of  Chicago  which  is 
moving  into  some  parts  of  this  coun- 
try), and  also  teaches  missiology  at 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology,  that 
ecumenical  theological  faculty  which 
is  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Hockin  points  out  that  the  New 
Delhi  meeting  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  gave  to  the  Protestant 
Churches  " a vision  of  the  loss  of  the 
imperialistic  dimension  of  mission," 
by  claiming  that  the  Church's  mission 
is  to  the  six  continents  not  just  to  three. 
In  the  past,  "mission  was  seen  as  to 
the  needy,"  by  the  churches  in  North 
America,  and  hence  we  now  have  a 
problem  with  seeing  mission  as  aimed 


at  ourselves  as  well.  "North  Americans 
need  a sense  of  fraternity  with  the 
Third  World,"  claims  Dr.  Hockin. 

She  points  out  that  the  evangeliza- 
tion approach  of  our  missionaries  in 
the  past  suffered  from  many  prob- 
lems: firstly,  the  missionaries  them- 
selves tended  to  be  totally  ignorant 
of  the  social  and  political  dimensions 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  they  went 
to;  then,  the  disunity  among  the  var- 
ious churches  became  very  apparent 
as  they  worked  in  other  countries; 
also,  the  missionaries  went  with  a 
sense  that  God  worked  only  through 
the  Christian  Church,  and  so  they 
aimed  their  activity  at  proselytizing 
the  people.  Thus  in  the  missionary 
activity  of  old  there  was  a tension  be- 


tween converting  individuals,  or  help- 
ing the  local  church  out,  or  just  estab- 
lishing your  own  team  in  a given  area 
It  took  the  Second  World  War  to 
change  things,  comments  Dr.  Hockin, 
for  only  then  did  we  begin  to  articu- 
late the  imperialistic  history  of  the 
mission  activity,  and  only  then  were 
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"we  moved  to  a consciousness  of  the 
indigenous  church."  Mission  has  come 
some  distance  since  then,  she  points 
out,  for  the  churches  jumped  on  the 
"development"  band  wagon,  and 
teams  were  sent  to  give  short  term 
help  to  "underdeveloped  countries." 
The  idea  behind  this  short  term  was 
that  the  missionaries  not  become  a 
power  group  but  strictly  a service 
group,  for  it  was  seen  in  the  past  that 
long  term  missionaries  had  too  much 
power  within  the  local  church. 

However,  disillusionment  soon  set 
in  with  this  approach,  states  Dr. 
Hockin,  for  "development  put  mission 
off  course  for  a while,  and  develop- 
ment became  the  Kingdom,  rather 
than  a preparation  for  the  Kingdom." 
The  focus  then  moved  to  justice,  and 
then  to  liberation,  and  finally  to  soli- 
darity. Solidarity  is  the  expression  that 
Dr.  Hockin  prefers  in  describing  the 
Church's  approach  to  mission.  "When 
we  become  aware  of  others  as  real 
people,  then  we  see  them  no  longer 
as  mission"  in  the  former  sense  of 
going  out  to  the  needy,  but  rather  we 


witness  to  our  solidarity  with  them. 

Dr.  Hockin  is  a member  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  and  has 
herself  worked  many  years  in  China. 
Her  parents  went  to  China  as  mission- 
aries in  1908,  and  Katharine  was  born 
and  had  her  early  schooling  there. 


She  gained  her  university  diplomas  in 
Canada  in  the  areas  of  social  work 
and  education.  Later  studies  in  edu- 
cation took  her  to  the  U.S.A.,  and  still 
later  she  followed  theological  studies 
in  India.  She  was  in  China  when  the 
revolution  took  place  and  the  People's 
Republic  was  established.  Later  she 
worked  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
China,  itself  a united  church,  but 
when  the  Korean  War  grew  in  inten- 
sity her  presence  became  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  national  church,  for, 
in  effect,  Canadians  became  enemy 
aliens.  And  so  she  left  China; 

"Liberation  still  has  some  validity 
for  mission,"  Dr.  Hockin  says,  point- 
ing out’  that  this  dimension  came  out 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa.  In  Can- 
ada it  made  us  aware  of  the  tremen- 
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dous  power  of  the  multi-national  cor- 
porations and  the  like.  However,  with 
this  theme  of  liberation,  we  in  North 
America  still  get  to  feel  like  we  are 
the  liberators.  "Thus  some  church 
policies  seem  to  suffer  from  liberation 
imperialism."  Which  is  just  the  same 
old  problem  for  our  North  American 
churches.  "Thus  it  is  solidarity  that  we 
want  to  become  aware  of  ...  . our 
fraternity  with  other  peoples  ....  thus 
we  want  to  express  our  solidarity  with 
them  on  liberation  and  on  justice 
issues." 

The  question  of  the  other  great 
world  religions  comes  into  the  picture 
eventually  when  mission  is  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  Dr.  Hockin 
quotes  an  anecdote,  which  tells  how 
Evangelical  Christians  in  the  Far  East 
made  it  very  clear  to  their  U.S. 
counterparts  that  their  hardline  U.S. 


evangelical  stance  about  "salvation 
only  through  jesus  Christ"  was  not 
helping  them  in  the  Orient,  where 
they  live  with  people  of  the  other 
religions.  The  question  that  frightens 


some  church  people,  Dr.  Hockin  sug- 
gests is:  "Can  we  say  that  God  shows 
himself  through  other  religions?" 

"We  used  to  make  much  of  the 
great  conversions"  of  people  from 
their  religion  to  Christianity,  explains 


Dr.  Hockin,  but  not  now.  The  ques- 
tion of  mission  vis-a-vis  the  other 
religions  causes  much  tension  for 
some  missionaries,  she  states,  for  the 
thing  they  must  face  is  how  to  ap- 
proach these  people:  do  you  look  at 
them  in  a harmonious  way,  do  you 
cooperate  with  them,  and  even  join 
them  in  some  things?  "We  as  Chris- 
tians are  afraid  of  losing  our  loyality 
if  we  cooperate  in  any  way,"  she  sug- 
gests. She  claims  that  the  missionaries 
must  take  with  them  "a  clear  identity 
of  who  they  themselves  are"  and 
hopefully  some  skills  to  live  and  work 
in  the  given  situation.  And  then  a 
sense  of  solidarity  is  what  is  needed, 
and  this  will  mean  different  kinds  of 
solidarity  in  different  places. 

We  do  not  as  yet  have  in  Canada 
any  kind  of  massive  inter-church  co- 
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operation  in  practical  matters  which 
pertain  to  mission,  such  as  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  and  the  like,  points 
out  Dr.  Hockin.  However,  it  is  more 
our  structures,  our  traditions  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  church  which 
are  the  stumbling  blocks,  rather  than 
theological  issues.  In  fact  there  are 
indeed  common  trends  in  both  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Protestant  Churches,  for  though  we 
came  from  different  directions  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  same  place.  "The 
ecumenical  movement  has  released  us 
to  discover  each  other,"  and  thus  we 
find  ourselves  with  shared  trust, 
mutual  support  and  common  goals. 


Some  Protestant  voices  are  calling 
for  a moratorium  on  any  further  mis- 
sion activity,  but  Dr.  Hockin  says  that 
she  is  "very  much  against  this."  She 
sees  a need  for  the  foreign  mission- 
ary, and  quotes  the  experience  of  the 
church  in  Japan.  The  War  changed 
many  things  for  Japan,  and  it  was  at 
that  time  that  the  church  there  had  to 
; become  aware  of  its  selfhood.  The 


missionaries  came  to  be  seen  as  auxil- 
iaries to  the  local  church;  it  was  the 
local  church  which  said  that  it  no 
longer  needed  missionaries,  but  now 
it  wanted  missionaries.  They  are  a very 
non-pluralistic  church,  and  so  the 
foreign  missionary  became  for  them  a 
sign  of  the  universality  of  the  whole 
Church. 


The  foreign  missionary,  then,  "is 
very  much  the  missionary  of  the  fu- 
ture," claims  Dr.  Hockin,  and  so  we 
can  say  that  "we  in  Canada  need  mis- 
sionaries." The  mission  of  the  Church 
is  to  all  six  continents,  but  we  in 
North  America  don't  often  see  our- 
selves as  being  in  need  of  the  foreign 
missionary  to  witness  to  the  univers- 
ality of  the  Church  to  us,  and  to  stand 
in  solidarity  with  us.  "North  America 
is  itself  very  much  a mission,  and  peo- 
ple who  have  been  overseas  see  this 
new  image  very  clearly,"  states  Dr. 
Hockin.  She  sums  things  up  by  saying 
that  "to  be  a missionary  is  to  fill  up 
what  is  lacking  in  the  Body  of 
Christ."  • 
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KITS  FOR 

RAAADA 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Canta  Libre 

A 26-minute  slide-tape  package  on  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  3 parts.  A sketch  of  the  spirit  of  the  Dominican  people. 

An  autobiography  of  a campesino  (farmer).  An  overview  in 
which  a local  high  school  teacher  and  three  Canadian 
missionaries  reflect  on  how  the  meaning  of  words  like 
''Development"  and  "Liberation"  have  changed  in  a new 
Latin  America. 


ST.  VINCENT 

Where  Does  Freedom  Lie? 

A 15-minute  slide-tape  program  on  the  people  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent . . . Treating  some  of  their  contemporary  problems 
in  light  of  a colonial  heritage,  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  Church 
and  the  foreign  missionary  in  this  Caribbean  state.  Special 
feature:  A Vincentian  calypso,  illustrating  their  feelings  on  the 
foreign  presence  in  their  country. 


PHILIPPINES 

One  Small  Step 

is  an  18-minute,  16  mm  colour  film.  It  shows  how  people  of  a 
small  town  in  the  Philippines  became  aware  of  their  problems 
through  the  cooperative  movement. 

It  focuses  in  on  the  life  of  a Filipino  farmer,  Felipe,  who  lives 
in  Hinundayan,  Southern  Leyte  and  relates  how  the  self- 
determination  which  was  lying  dormant  within  him  because 
of  oppressive  circumstances  was  brought  to  life  by  study, 
cooperation  and  trust  in  others  like  himself. 
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Learning  to  Listen 

A slide-tape  documentary  that  reviews  the  history  of  the 
Philippines  including  the  declaration  of  Martial  Law  by 
President  Marcos  in  1972,  trying  to  understand  the  Filipino  in 
the  light  of  such  an  event.  It  also  takes  a critical  second  look 
at  the  credit  union  movement  in  Southern  Leyte  as  seen  by 
the  missionaries  themselves  and  presents  a radical  approach 
to  the  development  of  people  in  the  light  of  this  experience 
with  the  credit  unions. 


THE  BAHAMAS 

A Place  in  the  Sun 

This  slide-tape  documentary  is  a view  of  the  Bahamas  as  seen 
by  the  native  Bahamian.  The  coming  of  Independence,  the 
impact  of  tourism  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  Bahamian  culture 
in  a Caribbean  world  are  three  of  the  issues  that  are  examined. 


GUYANA 

Guyana  is  a Caribbean  state  with  a unique  story  all  its  own. 

As  an  underdeveloped  country  its  bauxite  resources  have  been 
exploited  by  enterprising  Canadians.  This  slide-tape  docu- 
mentary is  a study  of  Guyana's  plans  for  her  own  self- 
determination  and  the  rocky  road  to  economic  and  political 
freedom. 


MISSION  IN  THE  70'S 

Part  One:  (16  minutes)  — A Critical  Look  at  Themselves 
by  Modern  Missionaries. 

Through  edited  personal  reflections  placed  within  an 
historical  context,  missionaries  talk  about  their  work  in  the 
past,  problems  encountered,  and  . . . the  liberation  of 
man  who  is  oppressed  by  his  fellow  man. 


Part  Two:  (16  minutes)  ■ — Mission  Today. 

— the  need  to  change  our  style  of  living, 

— new  dialogue  with  other  peoples,  cultures,  religions, 

— mission:  . . . becoming  a two-way  street . . . these  and 
other  priorities  are  the  concern  of  mission  in  the  70's. 

Each  kit  comes  with  — 

a)  Photo-Puzzle:  an  educational  game  involving  everyone  designed  to  introduce  the 
learner  to  the  emerging  third  world. 

b)  Discussion  guides  and  helpful  hints  in  the  use  of  the  A.V.  Kit. 

The  kits  come  ready  to  use  in  carousel  trays  and  are  available  in  either  'reel  to  reel' 
or  cassette.  Please  specify  when  ordering. 


Available  from:  Mission  Education  Department, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4. 
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This  letter  was  issued  at  the  opening  of  the  International  Council  of 
Youth  at  the  Ecumenical  Monastery  at  Taize,  France  last  fall. 


\A/e  have  been  born  into  a world 
* * which  for  most  people  is  not  in- 
habitable. A large  part  of  mankind  is 
exploited  by  a minority  enjoying  in- 
tolerable privileges.  Many  police 
states  exist  to  protect  the  powerful. 
Multi-national  companies  impose  their 
own  laws.  Profit  and  money  rule. 
Those  in  power  almost  never  pay 
attention  to  those  who  are  voiceless. 

And  the  people  of  God?  What  way 
of  liberation  is  it  opening?  It  cannot 
avoid  the  question. 

When  the  very  first  Christians 
found  themselves  faced  with  a ques- 
tion without  a solution,  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  dividing,  they 
decided  to  gather  in  council.  We  re- 
membered them  at  Easter  1970,  when 
we  were  seeking  answers  for  our  own 
age.  And  we  opted,  not  for  a forum 
of  ideas,  not  for  conferences,  but  for 
a Council  of  Youth;  that  is  to  say,  a 


reality  that  gathers  together  youth 
from  every  land,  committing  us  un- 
ambiguously on  account  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Council  of  Youth 
is  the  risen  Christ.  We  celebrate  him, 
present  in  the  Eucharist,  alive  in  the 
Church,  hidden  in  man  our  brother. 

In  the  course  of  four  and  a half 
years  of  preparation,  we  have  made 
unceasing  visits  to  one  another.  We 
have  crossed  the  world  in  every  direc- 
tion, even  though  the  means  at  our 
disposal  were  slight.  In  certain  locali- 
ties, the  political  circumstances  have 
led  us  through  grave  situations. 

Gradually,  a common  awareness 
has  emerged.  It  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly shaped  by  the  voices  of  those 
among  us  who  are  living  under  sub- 
jection and  oppression,  or  who  are 
reduced  to  silence. 

And  today  we  are  sure:  the  risen 
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Christ  is  preparing  his  people  to  be- 
come at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
contemplative  people,  thirsting  for 
God;  a people  of  justice,  living  the 
struggle  of  men  and  peoples  ex- 
ploited; a people  of  communion, 
where  the  non-believer  also  finds  a 
creative  place. 

We  are  involved  part  and  parcel 
with  this  people.  That  is  why  we  are 
addressing  it  this  letter,  so  as  to  share 
the  concerns  which  are  ours  and  the 
expectations  which  are  consuming  us. 

Numerous  churches,  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  as  in  the  northern, 
are  spied  on,  interfered  with,  and 
even  persecuted.  Certain  of  them 
show  that  without  any  bonds  with 
political  powers,  without  means  of 
power,  without  wealth,  the  Church 
can  experience  a new  birth,  can 
become  a force  of  liberation  for 
humanity  and  radiate  God. 

Another  part  of  the  people  of  God, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  as  in  the 
southern,  compromises  with  inequal- 
ity. Christians  as  individuals  and  many 


Church  institutions  have  capitalized 
their  goiods,  accumulating  vast  wealth 
in  money,  land,  buildings,  invest- 
ments. There  are  lands  where  the 
churches  remain  connected  to  the 
political  or  financial  power  structures. 

They  draw  on  their  superfluous  wealth 
to  give  away  large  sums  in  develop- 
ment aid,  but  still  make  no  change  in 
their  own  structures.  Church  institu- 
tions acquire  highly  efficient  means  of 
accomplishing  their  mission,  of  run- 
ning their  activities  and  bringing  to- 
gether their  committees.  But  many 
discover  that  gradually  life  vanishes, 
leaving  the  institutions  to  turn  over 
empty.  The  churches  are  more  and 
more  forsaken  by  people  of  our  time. 

What  they  say  is  losing  its  credibility. 

Whereas  the  Christians  of  the  Early 
Church  shared  all  that  they  had.  They 
gathered  day  by  day  to  pray  together. 
They  lived  in  joy  and  simplicity.  So 
they  were  recognized. 

During  the  last  years  of  preparation 
for  the  Council  of  Youth,  in  the  ex- 
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treme  diversity  of  suggestions  made, 
these  are  the  institutions  which  stand 
out  above  all  the  rest  and  to  which 
we  shall  consecrate  the  first  period  of 
the  Council  of  Youth: 

Church , what  do  you  say  of  your 
future? 

Are  you  going  to  give  up  the  means 
of  power , the  compromises  with 
political  and  financial  power? 

Are  you  going  to  surrender  your 
privileges , stop  capitalizing?  Are  you 
at  last  going  to  become  a "universal 
community  of  sharing /'  a community 
finally  reconciled , a place  of  com- 
munion and  friendship  for  the  whole 
of  humanity? 

In  each  locality  and  over  the  whole 
world , are  you  in  this  way  going  to 
become  the  seeds  of  a society  without 
class  and  where  none  have  privileges , 
without  domination  of  one  person  by 
another , of  one  people  by  another. 

Church , what  do  you  say  of  your 
future? 

Are  you  going  to  become  the  "peo- 


ple of  the  beatitudes having  no 
security  other  than  Christ , a people 
poor , contemplative , creating  peace , 
bearing  joy  and  a liberating  festival 
for  mankind , ready  even  to  be 
persecuted  for  justice? 

If  we  are  actively  involved  in  this , 
we  know  that  we  can  demand  noth- 
ing exacting  of  others  unless  we  our- 
selves stake  everything.  What  do  we 
have  to  fear?  Christ  says , "I  came  to 
kindle  fire  on  the  earth , and  how  I 
long  for  it  to  burn!"  We  shall  dare  to 
live  the  Council  of  Youth  as  an  antici- 
pation of  all  that  we  want.  We  shall 
dare  to  commit  ourselves , together 
and  to  the  point  of  no  return , to  living 
beyond  hope , letting  the  spirit  of  the 
beatitudes  come  springing  up  in  the 
people  of  God , being  leaven  of  a 
society  without  class  and  where  none 
have  privileges. 

We  are  addressing  this  first  letter  to 
the  People  of  God,  written  on  our 
hearts,  so  as  to  share  what  burns 
within  us.  • — E.P.S. 
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Confrs.su 
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Robert  Cranley,  SFM 


Father  Cranley  has  been  Chaplain  of 
the  650-bed  Scarborough  General 
Hospital  for  nine  years. 

Some  people  are  accident  prone, 
others  are  not.  I am.  This  shows  up 
even  in  English.  The  accident  in  speak- 
ing is  usually  the  switching  of  syllables 
between  similar  sounding  words,  a 
spoonerism,  or  switching  similar 
sounding  words  for  others. 

Language  comes  very  difficult  for 
me.  No  gift  of  tongues,  have  I.  I never 
was  fluent  in  Visayan,  a Filipino  dia- 
lect; every  conversation  was  a new 
battle  to  be  won.  Added  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  new  thought  patterns 
was  the  treacherous  snare  of  sound- 
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alike  words.  After  a few  months,  what 
with  the  necessity  of  getting  out  and 
meeting  the  people  in  the  parish,  and 
with  an  almost  desperate  need  for 
some  item  of  conversation,  I hit  upon 
the  idea  of  enquiring  about  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  I met.  After  all, 
everyone  seems  to  delight  in  talking 
about  his  or  her  children.  Little  did  I 
know  the  trap  that  was  there  for  the 
unwary.  A child,  or  dependent,  was 
referred  to  as  a sakop.  I had  impressed 
the  word  firmly  in  my  memory.  And 
so  I was  happily  enquiring  "And  how 
are  your  sakops  today?  How  many 
sakop  do  you  have?  What  are  the  ages 
of  your  sakopV'  Yet  I could  not  un- 
derstand why  everyone  found  my 


conversation  so  funny.  Only  after  re- 
peating what  I had  said  to  one  of  our 
priests  did  I realize  I had  been  happily 
saying:  And  how  are  your  sayops  (mis- 
takes) today,  and  how  many  little  mis- 
takes do  you  have  and  what  are  the 
ages  of  your  mistakes?"  It  isn't  only 
sunburn  which  causes  a red  face. 
Thank  God  I had  not  yet  heard  the 
word  hayop  (beast  or  animal),  or 
there  wo.uld  have  been  real  trouble 
no  doubt. 

■*  * * 

"Would  some  Ghost  the  giftie  gee  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  sees  us." 

This  sounds  good,  but  it  can  be 
painful.  I had  occasion  to  experience 
this  in  the  first  parish  to  which  I was 
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CONFESSIONS 


assigned  — Hinundayan.  The  Filipino 
is  naturally  gracious  and  polite  to  the 
point  of  fault.  Even  from  the  earliest 
years  he  (or  she  — with  a nod  to 
women's  lib)  learns  not  to  hurt 
another's  feelings. 

The  catechist  of  the  parish  brought 
her  three-year-old  niece  with  her 
while  she  came  to  the  rectory  on  busi- 
ness, and  just  to  make  conversation 
I asked  the  lass  her  name.  This  of 
course  in  my  very  best  Visayan,  which 
was  none  too  good.  She  very  politely 
replied  in  perfect  baby-lisped  Visayan 
— and  I was  all  adrift.  So  I asked  her 
again,  and  she  answered  again,  still 
not  too  clearly.  I tried  again.  And 
in  perfect  English  the  little  lady 

replied:  "You're  stupid!" 

* * * 

Early  in  parish  life  I was  told  that 
as  assistant,  I was  expected  to  go 
along  with  the  members  of  one  of 
the  confraternities  a couple  of  days 
after  the  confraternity's  patronal  feast 
"to  take  inventory."  Hastily  equipping 
myself  with  notebook  and  pen,  I 
donned  the  surplice  and  stole  which 
seemed  to  be  apparel  de  riguer,  and 
took  my  place  in  the  procession  from 
the  church  to  the  house  where  inven- 
tory was  to  be  held  or  taken. 

The  usual  procedure  was  followed. 
A couple  of  hymns  were  sung.  The 
Salve  Regina  was  intoned  and  the  suc- 
ceeding prayers  sung  in  my  very  best 
(off-key)  voice.  Lunch  was  served. 
Everyone  sat  around  and  visited,  and 
in  general  had  a very  enjoyable  after- 
noon. I felt  somewhat  like  Gracie 
Fields  whemshe  sings  how  she  "Took 
'er  'arp  to  a party,  but  no  one  asked 
'er  to  play."  And,  inventory,  was  not 
my  definition  of  inventory  — a cata- 
logue or  list  of  goods,  furniture,  etc. 


— but  an  inventory,  the  transfer  of  the 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  from  the 
church  to  the  house  of  the  person 
who  was  responsible  for  next  year's 

fiesta.  Words  can  be  slippery  at  times. 

* * * 

Simplicity  is  best,  someone  at  some 
time  told  me.  And  I found  that  in  the 
society  in  which  I was  working,  quite 
often  one  made  a simple  direct  state- 
ment to  state  something  else  by  in- 
direction. Careful,  there  is  going  to 
be  another  trap  there.  I noticed  that 
at  afternoon  coffee  break  ( merienda ) 
when  one  did  not  wish  to  accept  any- 
thing more  to  eat,  one  merely  said 
thank  you,  I'm  full  ( busug ) now!  So  I 
tried  it.  It  worked,  except  that  it 
seemed  to  cause  an  undue  amount 
of  hilarity.  Seems  I was  saying  very 
confidently  "Thank  you,  I'm  hubug 
(drunk)  now."  And  one  cup  of  instant 
coffee  yet! 

* * * 

Continuing  my  merry  mishaps  with 
language.  During  a vacation-conva- 
lescence I visited  our  priests  in  Japan. 

I wanted  to  pick  up  a few  little  sou- 
venirs for  some  of  the  parishioners 
who  deserved  to  be  remembered  for 
one  reason  or  another.  And  I saw 
exactly  what  I wanted  for  some  of  the 
ladies:  a very  nice  silk  square  of  cloth 
which  they  could  use  for  a scarf.  I 
understand  that  these  cloths  are  quite 
common  in  Japan  where  they  are 
used  to  wrap  up  anything  which  is 
going  to  be  carried. 

My  companion  and  guide  thought 
it  would  be  nice  if  I asked  the  sales 
girl  myself  for  the  item  I wanted,  and 
so  told  me  the  name,  furoshiki.  Alas! 
there  is  a very  similar  sounding  word, 
fundoshiri,  for  an  item  of  intimate 
male,  athletic  wearing  apparel  — the 
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type  of  word  which  is  not  used  in 
mixed  and/or  polite  company  — and 
I boldly  and  loudly  asked  the  girl  for 
six  of  the  wrong  thing,  while  pointing 
to  the  cloth  squares  in  the  display 
case. 

Everyone  within  hearing,  and  once 
I found  out  my  mistake,  there  seemed 
to  be  thousands,  seemed  to  turn  red 
of  face  and  be  seized  with  a bad  case 
of  shaking.  Amazing  how  suddenly 
these  epidemics  of  strange  and  exotic 
seizures  can  sweep  through  a crowd. 
By  the  way,  I still  am  not  sure  which 
word  is  which. 

* * * 

Another  time,  while  visiting  some 
close  friends,  I suddenly  realized  that 
everyone  (momma,  poppa,  teen-aged 


girls  and  boys,  and  even  the  three- 
year-old  baby)  were  using  an  expres- 
sive word  liberally  in  conversation. 
This  word  I had  never  heard  before. 
It  tripped  lightly  off  their  lips,  leading 
me  to  conclude  that  it  probably  had 
some  significance  about  equal  to 
"gosh"  or  "golly." 

So,  after  getting  it  down  pat  by 
carefully  listening  and  pronouncing 
to  myself,  I tried  it  out  also.  Dead 
silence.  Embarrassment!  A taking 
aside  and  an  explanation  that  a priest 
should  not  ever  use  that  word.  Re- 
turning home,  I searched  and  searched 
in  vain,  through  the  dictionary  to  find 
out  just  what  it  was  I had  said  that  I 
shouldn't  have.  No  wonder,  expletives 
are  deleted!  • 
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The 
Big  Fish 

Story 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM  Last  month  we  ran  a number  of 
articles  on  the  world  food  situation. 
Father  Boyle  tells  us  about  a food 
problem  in  Japan  and  how  it  concerns 


"Tokyo:  It  used  to  be  that  most  of  the 
* dramatic  moments  in  whaling 
took  place  out  on  the  high  sea.  In  fact 
when  Herman  Melville  wrote  his 
famous  novel,  Moby  Dick,  he  seemed 
to  have  combined  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  high  adventure  by  put- 
ting a stubborn  whaler  against  an 
elusive  white  whale.  However  in  re- 
cent years  Japanese  whalers  would 
envy  Captain  Ahab  because  he  only 
had  to  go  up  against  the  unpredict- 
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There  is  no  grazing  land  in  Japan. 


able  elements  and  a dangerous  whale. 
Japanese  whalers  must  tussle  not  only 
with  the  whale  and  the  sea  but  also 
with  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission, conservationist  groups  and 
all  the  beef  eating  nations  of  the 
world : 

Even  the  most  stout-hearted  of 
Japanese  whalers  must  surely  flinch 
in  the  face  of  headlines  like  this  one 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

"SAVE  THE  WHALES.  They  are  be- 
ing slaughtered  to  extinction  by  Jap- 
anese and  Soviet  whalers." 

The  wind  and  the  waves  can  hold 
no  terror  like  the  chilling  sensation 
of  child  delegates  of  Project  Jonah, 


an  international  group  of  whale  con- 
servationists, who  visited  Japan  in  re- 
cent months  and  submitted  75,000 
letters  of  protest  addressed  to  then 
Prime  Minister  Tanaka.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  been  receiving  a lot  of 
mail  from  foreign  countries  on  the 
subject  of  whaling.  About  350  letters 
a month  had  been  delivered  to  his 
official  residence.  The  Japanese  diplo- 
matic establishments  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  been  appearing 
in  such  prestigious  papers  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Herald  Tribune. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  harpoon  is  out 
and  the  target  is  the  whaler  not  the 
whale. 

Whaling  is  big  in  Japan.  It  dates 
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Putting  ourselves  in  their  boat. 


back  to  the  early  beginnings  of  this 
Island  Nation.  Over  300,000  people 
are  involved  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  whaling  industry.  Whal- 
ing is  one  profession  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  always  taken  for  granted.  In 
fact  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
count for  80  per  cent  of  all  the  whales 
caught  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  United  States,  an  influential 
member  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  is  calling  for  a 10-year 
moratorium  on  whale  catching  in 
order  to  preserve  the  present  world 
whale  stock  from  extinction.  Britain 
supports  the  U.S.  in  this  position  and 
so  the  writing  seems  to  be  on  the 
wall  for  whaling  in  Japan.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  neither  Britain  nor 
the  United  States  is  presently  engaged 


in  whaling.  Conservationist  groups 
from  all  countries  are  calling  for  a 
total  ban  on  whaling.  These  groups 
claim  that  they  are  demanding  the 
ban  on  humanitarian  grounds  rather 
than  merely  to  preserve  wildlife  for 
future  generations. 

"It's  easy  for  the  Americans  and  the 
British  to  call  for  a 10-year  morator- 
ium on  whaling.  They're  beef  eaters!" 
It  was  an  angry  Japanese  salary  man 
who  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  favorite 
meat.  "We  need  whale  meat  for  pro- 
tein. We  can't  afford  to  buy  beef  at 
these  prices.  I'll  bet  they  wouldn't  be 
so  conservation-minded  if  somebody 
suggested  a 10-year  ban  on  killing 
cows  and  pigs." 

The  price  of  beef  in  Japan  is  ridic- 
ulously high.  A pound  of  beef  sells 
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for  about  six  dollars  while  the  same 
amount  of  whale  meat  retails  for  about 
a dollar.  There  is  no  grazing  land  in 
Japan  and  so  the  basic  source  of  pro- 
tein must  necessarily  be  found  in  the 
deep  sea.  Last  year  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple ate  123,000  tons  of  whale  meat. 
That  figure  represents  approximately 
6 per  cent  of  all  the  meat  consumed 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  were  completely  un- 
prepared for  this  relentless  assault  on 
the  whaling  industry.  Characteristic- 
ally they  will  eventually  rise  to  meet 
the  challenge.  All  that  the  Japanese 
are  asking  is  that  they  be  given  time 
to  find  some  substitute  for  this  valu- 
able source  of  much  needed  protein 
before  whaling  is  finally  phased  out. 
But  surely  the  Japanese  must  be  won- 
dering whether  the  Soviet  Union  will 
respond  to  the  proposed  International 
ban  on  whaling  in  typical  fashion  — 
namely  by  saying  'Nyet!'  If  such  is  the 
case  then  Soviet  whaling  ships  will 


have  the  field  to  themselves  in  spite 
of  all  the  stiffly  worded  communiques 
from  every  conservation  group  in  the 
world. 

It  was  the  unveiled  threat  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which  angered  the  Japa- 
nese most  about  this  'humanitarian' 
gesture  on  the  part  of  non-whaling 
nations.  The  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Times  was  very  explicit:  "Boycott 
Japanese  and  Russian  goods  such  as 
cars,  motorcycles,  stereos,  calculators, 
cameras  and  vodka.  Boycott  Japanese 
and  Soviet  Airlines." 

The  ad  was  ominous  but  when 
Japan  learned  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  deliberating  just  such  action  it 
seemed  to  indicate  another  uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

The  day  of  the  big  fish  story  is  about 
over  in  Japan.  From  now  on  Japanese 
fishermen  will  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  tall  tales  of  the  one  that 
got  away.  • 


ETTER  THAN  WE 


FOUND  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* V world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 


Address: 
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This  Deva  King  guards  a temple 
against  evil  spirits.  This  statue  is  at 
least  1 000  years  old. 

O -bon 
Season 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


I can't  sleep.  For  the  past  two  weeks 
1 somebody  has  been  walking  around 
in  my  room.  No,  I can't  see  him  but 
I can  feel  his  presence.  He  makes 
noises  and  he  keeps  moving  around 
the  room."  The  speaker  was  a worried 
young  man  who  had  dark  circles 
under  his  eyes  and  who  kept  lighting 
cigarettes  and  butting  them  almost 
immediately. 

"It  is  only  this  one  room.  We  use 
it  for  guests.  So  far  every  guest  who 
has  stayed  in  the  room  has  been  un- 
able to  sleep  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  midnight  and  three  in  the 
morning.  Even  the  children  who  are 
too  young  to  comprehend  anything 
so  unusual  are  not  able  to  sleep.  What 
do  they  see?  What  do  they  hear?  They 
don't  see  anything  but  they  hear 
someone  walking  up  and  down  out- 
side the  door.  They  feel  a strange 
presence.  It  is  very  scary.  An  old  man 


used  to  live  here.  He  died  and  there's 
nobody  to  pray  for  his  soul.  I think 
he  wants  to  tell  me  something.  He's 
always  the  same. 

The  woman  who  told  the  tale  was 
not  hysterical  and  seemed  to  be  more 
puzzled  than  actually  frightened  by 
the  strange  situation.  She  wanted  me 
to  bless  the  house  and  her  husband. 
He,  German  by  birth,  attributed  the 
whole  thing  to  Japanese  superstition. 
Of  course  neither  he  nor  his  wife  had 
ever  slept  in  the  fateful  room  and  so 
they  could  only  listen  to  the  second- 
hand reports  of  their  weary  guests. 
(They  usually  leave  within  three  or 
four  days  no  matter  how  otherwise 
enjoyable  their  visit  may  prove  to  be.) 

You  might  be  tempted  to  say  all  of 
this  is  due  to  the  current  box  office 
success  in  Japan,  The  Exorcist,  but 
strange  things  happen  here  in  Japan 
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from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  end 
of  August.  That  is  the  season  of  the 
O-bon  in  Japan.  It  is  believed  that 
during  that  period  of  time  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  return  to  their  earthly 
homes.  To  accommodate  these  extra- 
terrestial visitors  people  light  fires  to 
guide  the  souls  safely  to  their  destina- 
tion. Tiny  paper  boats  in  which  food 
has  been  placed  along  with  a lighted 
candle  are  floated  out  to  sea  so  that 
those  who  have  died  at  sea  in  fishing 
boat  accidents  or  during  the  Pacific 
war  can  find  their  way  back  to  dry 
land  and  thus  obtain  rest  from  their 
restless  wanderings. 

Special  Japanese  folk  dances  are 
held  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
spirits.  The  Japanese  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  souls  of  their  countrymen 
who  have  died  or  been  killed  far  from 


home.  They  spend  large  sums  of 
money  and  they  travel  great  distances 
to  bring  back  the  remains  of  loved 
ones  to  the  shores  of  Japan.  Once 
buried  here  in  their  own  native  land 
the  Japanese  believe  that  those  souls 
who  have  died  in  exile  will  at  last  find  i| 
true  peace  and  cease  to  wander. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Japanese 
government  has  spared  no  expense  to 
search  out  the  stragglers  from  World 
War  II  in  the  jungles  of  Southeast  I 
Asia.  The  government  was  pleasantly  j 
surprised  to  discover  two  stragglers 
who  had  survived  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  in  the  most  primitive 
conditions  but  their  real  purpose  in 
going  to  those  remote  places  was  to 
recover  the  bones  and  effects  of  those 
who  died  far  from  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  and  to  bring  the  remains 
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back  to  Japan  for  proper  burial  and 
to  insure  that  they  cease  their  hope- 
less wandering  and  rest  in  peace. 

It  always  seemed  strange  why  the 
japanese  beaches  were  deserted  after 
August.  The  swimming  and  the  tem- 
peratures were  soaring  to  unbeliev- 
able heights.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
the  jelly  fish  with  the  long  painful 
stingers  invade  Japanese  waters  in  that 
period  may  have  a lot  to  do  with  it 
but  some  oldsters  in  the  country 
claim  that  those  who  have  perished 
in  the  waters  over  the  years  make 
desperate  attempts  to  return  to  land 
during  the  season  of  O-bon.  People 
swimming  in  the  sea  could  easily 
offend  those  displaced  souls.  If  only 
mad  dogs  and  Englishmen  were  re- 
ported to  be  out  in  the  noon-day  sun, 
only  young  people  and  foreigners  are 


swimming  in  the  sea  after  the  15th  of 
August  in  Japan. 

This  is  the  twentieth  century  and 
we  are  embarrassed  by  ghosts  and 
polytergeists.  We  tend  to  attribute 
such  happenings  to  fatigue  and  mental 
association.  However,  when  you  sit 
talking  to  a young  man  who  hasn't 
slept  for  two  weeks,  to  a mother  and 
her  two  small  children  who  have  not 
been  able  to  sleep  for  three  nights 
and  they  knew  nothing  about  the  old 
man  who  died  in  the  house,  you  give 
all  the  reasons  why  it  is  surely  not  a 
disembodied  spirit  but  a little  undi- 
gested fish  and  rice  and  you  tell  them 
not  to  worry  about  it.  You  get  up  and 
you  leave  the  house  but  you  are  just 
a little  bit  puzzled  by  it  all.  After  all 
could  it  be  that.  . . . No,  of  course 
not!  But  still  . . . ? • 
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id's  a small 

world 

Mister  Carten  has  just  spent  two  years 
in  Japan  as  a Scarboro  seminarian. 
He  returned  to  Canada  late  last  year 
and  is  now  in  final  preparation  for 
ordination  to  the  missionary 
priesthood. 

|_ife  in  another  culture  is  full  of  many  bright  moments.  In  Japan 
many  of  these  are  created  by  the  difficulties  of  the  language.  As 
in  our  own  language,  many  words  sound  and  even  look  very  similar. 
With  our  own  we  can  take  many  things  for  granted  but  in  dealing 
with  another  language  it's  better  to  stop  and  make  sure  before 
jumping  in  head  first. 

Recently  I went  out  to  do  my  washing  at  a laundromat.  First  was 
the  problem  of  tracking  one  down.  In  Japan  they  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  family  with  which  I am  living  were  only  too  happy 
to  tell  me  where  I could  locate  one.  So  off  I set,  laundry  in  hand. 

Following  directions  I soon  sighted  a Japanese  sign  and  as  an 
added  service  there  beside  it  was  an  accompanying  English  sign. 
Olympia  Laundry,  plus  a picture.  How  much  more  could  one  ask  for! 
Feeling  very  proud  of  my  abilities  in  reading  Japanese,  I opened 
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the  door  to  which  the  sign  had  led  me  and  walked  into  a — doctor's 
clinic.  Imagine  the  looks  I got  with  my  bag  of  laundry!  Confident 
that  the  laundry  machines  must  be  nearby  I asked  the  nurse  where 
they  were.  Why  did  everyone  laugh? 

New  directions,  and  off  I went  again.  Met  a dear  lady  and  a 
policeman  and  both  sent  me  back  to  the  same  office.  I looked 
again  into  the  same  room.  Seeing  no  sign  of  the  washing  machines 
I returned  home  quite  disappointed.  The  family  immediately  under- 
stood my  problem.  The  two  words  cleaning  kiriniqu  and  clinic 
kurinikku  sound  and  look  very  similar  in  Japanese.  The  English  sign 
advertised  the  Olympia  Cleaners,  the  Japanese  sign  advertised  (with 
lovely  directions  I may  add)  the  Olympia  Clinic. 

New  directions,  off  again,  I finally  got  my  washing  done.  • 

John  Carten,  SFM 
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INTERESTED? 

*****************************  * 
Rev.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M.,  * 

^ Scarboro  Missions,  * 

2685  Kingston  Road,  * 

* Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4  ^ 

* I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information.  * 

* * 

* NAME  ....ADDRESS * 

* * 

^ AGE SINGLE MARRIED * 

****************************** 
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* Father  Fred  Wakeham  is  the  Regional 
Superior  of  our  mission  in  the 
Philippines.  Before  studying  for  the 
priesthood , Father  Fred  taught  in 
Newfoundland.  Ordained  in  1959 , he 
went  to  the  Philippines  the  following 
year.  Father  Fred  keeps  fit  playing 
basketball  with  the  town  league  in 
Southern  Leyte. 

*1 

Remember 

I remember  a little  old  lady  who  lived  in  Hinunanagan,  in  the  Philippines. 

' We  used  to  call  her  Lola  — the  affectionate  term  for  grandmother.  A mere 
wisp  of  a woman  but  endowed  with  a strong  inner  spirit,  it  was  her  custom 
to  be  at  Mass  every  morning,  often  bringing  her  two  grandchildren  along. 
The  changes  in  the  liturgy  didn't  faze  her  at  all  — she  welcomed  them.  When 
she  understood  that  it  was  better  to  follow  the  Mass  prayers  and  readings  than 
to  say  the  rosary  at  that  time,  she  joined  in  with  vigour. 

After  being  in  the  parish  for  a while,  I realized  that  she  had  adopted  me  — 
not  in  any  possessive  sense  but  in  a humourous  and  sometimes  chiding  way. 
Of  course  she  had  a beautiful  openness  to  all  the  priests  and  sisters,  some- 
times entertaining  us  with  stories  of  past  days  while  she  puffed  on  her  hand- 
rolled  cigar  and  laughed  with  us.  One  day  Father  Terry  Gallagher  came  along 
on  his  motorbike  and  jokingly  asked  her  if  she  would  like  a ride.  Without 
hesitation  she  climbed  up  behind  (she  was  about  80  at  the  time)  and  holding 
on  with  one  hand  she  waved  the  other  with  cries  of  joy  like  a youngster,  as 
Father  Terry  drove  slowly  around  the  plaza. 

Of  me  she  made  one  condition  — I was  not  to  leave  the  parish,  she  said, 
until  she  died.  This  was  a hard  promise  to  make,  since  I didn't  know  when  I 
would  have  to  leave  the  parish.  However,  she  got  her  wish.  On  one  occasion 
I was  due  to  be  transferred  and  circumstances  changed  so  that  I had  to  remain. 
No  doubt  Lola  had  a word  with  the  Lord  about  it.  When  her  final  illness  did 
overtake  her,  I was  still  there  and  conducted  the  funeral  service.  Now  I feel 
we  have  another  intercessor  in  Heaven.  • 

Fred  Wakeham,  SFM 
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THE  CARD  YOU  WANT 
WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT ! 


That's  what  we  offer  you  in  our  beautiful  selection  of  Spiritual  Bouquet 
Greeting  Cards.  Each  card  says  that  the  receiver  will  be  remembered  in 
a Novena  of  Masses  offered  each  month. 


Make  up  your  own  box  of  cards 
from  the  following  selection: 


(In  the  □ write  the  number  of  cards  you  want.) 


□ BIRTHDAY 

□ WEDDING  DAY 

□ WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 

□ NEW  BABY 

□ SYMPATHY 

□ MOTHERS'  DAY 


□ FATHERS’  DAY 

□ HAPPY  OCCASION 

□ THANK  YOU 

□ GET  WELL 

□ SICK  CHILD 

□ EASTER 

□ CHRISTMAS 


□ A PRAYER  FOR 
YOU 

□ ANNIVERSARY 
OF  DEATH 

□ THINKING  OF 
YOU 

□ IN  SICKNESS 
(Terminal) 


These  are  NOT  individual  Mass  cards. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  YOUR  ORDER. 

You  make  an  offering  of  $1.00  each  for  the  cards  as  you  use  them. 
This  money  helps  finance  the  works  of  our  Society. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


rtoKUAKY  — I y / b 


Men  working  in  Brazil.  See  Janet  Somerville's  article 
on  the  difficulties  of  world  brotherhood. 
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FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Lather  Gary  McDonald,  who  was  ordained  a missionary 
1 priest  last  year,  has  returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Father  Gary  has  previously  worked  there  for  two  years  as  a 
seminarian.  He  is  from  Lunenburg,  Ontario.  • 


Lather  Ray  O'Toole,  36,  is  the  new  Director  of  the  Mission 
Centre  at  Scarboro  Mission's  headquarters  at  Scar- 
borough. Father  Ray  has  spent  seven  years  in  our  Brazilian 
Mission.  In  1969  he  obtained  his  Master  of  Theology  degree 
from  St.  Paul's  University  in  Ottawa.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  missionary  priesthood  in  1963.  Father  Ray  will  also  be 
responsible  for  the  audio-visual  production  program.  • 


\ A /ith  eleven  years  missionary  work  behind  him  in  Japan, 
* V Father  Gerald  Curry,  40,  has  also  joined  Scarboro's 
Mission  Information  Department.  His  principal  responsi- 
bility will  be  as  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions.  Father  Gerry 
took  over  his  new  job  in  January.  His  first  issue  as  editor 
will  appear  in  April.  Like  Father  O'Toole,  Father  Gerry  is 
a Nova  Scotianer.  He  was  ordained  a priest  for  the  Society 
in  1960.  • 
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from  the  Editor 

Dear  Readers: 

Most  of  the  time  Father  Don  Boyle  lives  and  works  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
But  last  Fall,  as  an  Associate  Editor  of  Scarboro  Missions,  he  made  a 
reporting  tour  through  South  East  Asia.  In  this  issue  we  are  publishing 
some  of  his  observations.  We  know  that  his  insights  will  give  us  a bigger 
and  better  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Asia. 

Sincerely, 

Editor:  John  Walsh,  SFM/  Associate  Editors:  Donald  Boyle,  SFM;  Wallace 
Chisholm,  SFM/  Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/  Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines, St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Inside  a Catholic  Church 
in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 


Becoming 

Asian 
for*  the 
Asians 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


In  South  Viet  Nam  there  is  a church 
■ in  nearly  every  village.  The  steeples 
would  remind  you  of  churches  in  the 
French  countryside  or  of  those  in 
Quebec.  The  role  of  the  priest  in  Viet 
Nam  combines  the  tasks  of  the  civil 
official  with  those  more  traditional  du- 
ties of  counselling  and  administering 
the  Sacraments.  In  spite  of  the  tensions 
of  war  and  a long  history  of  French 
rule,  South  Viet  Nam  shows  signs  of 
breaking  out  of  the  traditional  mold. 

Buddhism  is  a very  strong  influence 
in  the  country  and  so  certain  passages 


of  the  Sutra  have  been  chosen  for 
reading  at  Mass  along  with  the  gospel. 
A familiar  musical  instrument  in  Viet 
Nam  is  the  gong.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  liturgy  along  with  a 
more  accepted  form  of  incense  usage 
and  the  incorporation  of  suitable  Viet- 
namese songs  and  chants. 

People  who  are  involved  in  the 
liturgical  movement  in  South  Viet  Nam 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  they  are 
not  using  an  archeological  approach 
or  even  a totally  new  approach  based 
on  present  conditions  in  the  nation. 
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They  say  that  they  are  attempting  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  what  is  an- 
cient and  what  is  new  and  they  are 
hopeful  that  an  entirely  new  creation 
will  result  and  that  it  will  combine 
essential  elements  both  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West.  "It  is  foolish/'  says 
one  expert,  "to  try  to  deny  that  this 
nation  has  been  a French  colony  for 
over  a hundred  years.  Western  ideas 
must  be  mingled  with  Vietnamese 
ideas  if  the  liturgy  is  to  be  authentic." 

War  has  made  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  very  much  conscious  of  God 
and  of  the  necessity  for  religion  in 
everyday  life.  Parish  priests  in  the 
country  report  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  conduct  experiments  in  the  liturgy 
with  small  groups  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  people  are  flocking  to  the 
Churches  at  the  slightest  hint  of  wor- 
ship services.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
I was  in  a parish  and  at  five  o'clock 
the  huge  chapel  was  filled  to  capacity 
for  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 

In  Thailand  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle change  in  the  liturgical  services  but 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  adapt 
Church  architecture  and  art  to  the 
local  culture.  The  Redemptorist  parish 
in  Bangkok  is  a very  good  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  way  of  incor- 
porating local  structures  and  familiar 
art  objects  into  the  traditional  stereo- 
type. 

In  Indonesia  there  is  an  exciting 
liturgical  evolution  in  progress.  It  has 
been  going  on  in  Central  Java  since  the 
late  1950's  and  it  has  produced  one  of 
the  most  indigenous  liturgies  in  all  of 
South  East  Asia.  The  changes  have  not 
been  limited  to  the  buildings  and  the 
local  language  but  even  the  traditional 
musical  instruments  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  chants  have  been  taken 
from  the  famous  puppet  shows  of  the 
old  Javanese  theatre.  In  Yogyakarta  the 
Jesuits  founded  a Center  for  Liturgical 
Music  which  is  providing  a real  service 


not  only  for  the  Churches  in  Indonesia 
but  also  in  Malaysia.  The  aim  of  that 
Center  pretty  well  sums  up  what 
liturgy  is  all  about: 

"To  promote,  renew  and  create 
liturgical  music,  especially  authentic 
Indonesian  music  through  study  and 
research  of  Indonesian  sources  — in 
cooperation  with  Indonesian  artists 
and  experts  — in  continuous  contact 
with  musical  renewal  all  over  the 
world." 

It  is  in  the  Philippines  however  that 
the  most  interesting  and  progressive 
liturgical  program  is  underway.  This 
program  was  begun  by  a few  priests 
and  sisters  in  widely  separated  areas. 
In  this  program  the  layman  and  the 
laywoman  are  front  and  center.  They 
are  not  decorations  on  the  altar  but 
they  actually  conduct  religious  services 
in  their  own  community.  This  is  not  a 
case  of  just  giving  out  Communion  or 
doing  the  scriptural  readings  at  Mass; 
it  is  rather  a true  attempt  to  recognize 
laymen  and  laywomen  as  real  leaders 
of  the  Christian  community.  While  I 
was  in  Southern  Leyte  I attended  a 
number  of  these  religious  services  and 
I was  invariably  struck  by  the  wonder- 
ful spirit  of  cooperation  and  love  that 
I encountered  at  those  meetings.  I 
remember  one  night  in  particular,  the 
man  conducting  the  services  informed 
the  group  that  there  were  not  nearly 
enough  hosts  to  go  around.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  people  break  the  hosts 
and  divide  them  among  themselves. 
Well  two  people  would  approach  the 
altar  and  one  of  them  would  take  the 
host  and  break  it  and  then  offer  it  to 
the  person  with  him.  It  was  like  an 
extension  of  the  very  gregarious  'sign 
of  peace'  which  had  been  performed 
just  a few  moments  before.  The  lay 
leaders  pick  up  the  consecrated  hosts 
from  the  main  chapel  on  the  night  of 
the  liturgical  services  and  the  hosts  in 
a ciborium  are  placed  on  the  altar  for 
the  duration  of  the  ceremony.  • 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM  Defore  one  considers  the  Church  in 
D South  Viet  Nam  it  is  necessary  to 
become  really  convinced  about  the 
reality  of  war.  The  Viet  Nam  war  is  still 
very  much  in  progress  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  American  forces  have  been 
withdrawn.  There  is  a concentration  of 
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Vietnamese  history  goes  back  thousands  of  years. 


troops  along  the  Cambodian  border 
but  there  are  frequent  skirmishes  in  the 
outlying  districts  as  well.  For  the  some- 
time tourist  even  the  backfire  of  a bus 
will  be  enough  to  loosen  the  bowels. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Viet  Nam 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  Church  in  the 


Philippines.  It  is  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old  and  the  clergy  is  90 
per  cent  Vietnamese  — by  far  the 
highest  percentage  of  local  clergy  in 
all  of  Asia.  There  have  been  parish 
councils  in  Vietnamese  churches  from 
the  very  earliest  beginnings  of  Chris- 
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tianity.  While  the  Catholic  population 
of  Viet  Nam  is  only  10  per  cent,  the 
influence  is  better  than  30  per  cent. 
Thirty  years  of  war  have  convinced  the 
people  that  there  is  a need  for  some- 
thing more  than  just  a piece  of  land 
and  the  will  to  work.  The  old  tradi- 
tional religions  seemed  to  be  hollow 
somehow  and  the  Christian  message 
promised  a more  fulfilling  life.  The 
average  parish  in  South  Viet  Nam  is 
about  4,000  Catholics. 

The  parish  priest  is  very  close  to  the 
people  in  Vietnamese  villages.  He  is 
very  much  like  the  old  Chinese  man- 
darin. People  come  to  him  for  money, 
favours  and  consolation.  He  is  the  one 
civic  official  that  people  seem  able  to 
trust. 

Every  village  and  every  hamlet  in 
South  Viet  Nam  is  independent. 
According  to  an  old  maxim:  "The 
Imperial  power  ends  at  the  village 
gates."  Naturally  the  leaders  of  the 
small  towns  and  the  villages  can  be 
corrupted  and  led  astray  by  the  offer 
of  monetary  rewards.  Part  of  the  pas- 
tor's role  in  a Vietnamese  community 
has  been  to  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong, 
distribute  relief  supplies  and  to  lead 
the  people  out  of  the  threatened 
regions  and  to  set  up  new  communi- 
ties at  the  end  of  the  road. 

International  Catholic  foreign  aid 
organizations  such  as  Caritas,  Misereor 
and  Catholic  Relief  Services  have 
been  pouring  in  the  supplementary 
aid  for  food,  building  supplies  and 


□ □ 


the  creation  of  new  jobs.  But  the 
needs  are  so  great  that  even  these 
massive  infusions  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  general  populace. 

The  word  has  been  spread  abroad 
that  the  poor  people  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  aid  that  has  been  sent  for 
their  survival.  The  result  has  been  a 
slow  growing  anger  that  has  just  re- 
cently burst  out  in  violent  demon- 
strations against  the  government  of 
President  Thieu.  Even  the  normally 
patient  Vietnamese  people  can  be 
pushed  too  far.  That  point  is  not  too 
distant. 

Recently  three  hundred  Catholic 
priests  came  out  strongly  against  the 
government  and  they  charged  massive 
corruption.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
always  been  viewed  as  the  great  bul- 
wark against  Communism.  President 
Thieu  was  secure  as  long  as  he  could 
count  on  the  support  of  the  Catholics. 
Today  however  the  Catholics  and  the 
Buddhists  are  united  in  a common 
front  to  oppose  injustice  and  corrup- 
tion in  government.  One  Vietnamese 
summed  up  the  present  situation  in 
characteristic  fashion:  "Things  are 

never  as  bad  as  they  seem  in  Viet  Nam 
but  then  they're  never  as  good  either!" 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  in  Viet  Nam,  the 
Archbishop  recently  sent  out  a pas- 
toral letter.  It  was  in  response  to  a 
Birth  Control  Conference.  The  Arch- 
bishop's letter  was  short  and  to  the 
point:  "There  are  far  more  important 
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things  that  concern  us  in  Viet  Nam. 
Why  waste  time  on  this  unimportant 
issue?"  That  ended  the  debate. 

A lot  of  resettlement  houses  have 
been  put  up  all  over  South  Viet  Nam 
to  take  care  of  thousands  of  refugees. 
According  to  the  rules  of  resettlement 
refugees  are  given  enough  food  for 
six  months  and  then  they  must  find 
employment  or  move  on.  What  is 
happening  in  many  instances  is  that 
the  people  choose  to  move  on  ...  to 
move  on  to  another  resettlement 
house.  They  are  becoming  profes- 
sional refugees. 

Catholics  are  by  no  means  alone  in 
the  social  welfare  program.  Nearly  all 
the  Protestant  groups  have  been  doing 
wonderful  work  in  the  field  of  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages.  Buddhists  too 
have  been  taking  an  active  role  in 
helping  the  people  through  social 
action  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

While  other  countries  that  are  en- 
joying peace  and  prosperity  seem  to 
be  drying  up  in  the  vocation  depart- 
ment, Viet  Nam  vocations  are  on  the 
increase.  The  seminary  course  is  eight 
years  in  duration  and  students  go  out 
to  work  in  the  parishes  after  the  first 
year  of  Theology. 

Any  missionaries  who  go  to  Viet 
Nam  must  have  some  specialty.  At 
present  they  work  almost  exclusively 
with  the  aborigines  or  other  minority 
groups  in  the  country. 

The  daily  food  fare,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  three  meals  a day  or 


even  one  for  many,  is  fish,  rice  and 
vegetables.  As  far  as  illness  is  con- 
cerned nobody  can  afford  to  get  sick 
but  there  is  a lot  of  undernourish- 
ment, tuberculosis  and  leprosy. 

The  priests,  sisters  and  brothers 
come  traditionally  from  the  peasant 
class.  People  in  South  Viet  Nam  take 
power,  prestige  and  patronage  pretty 
much  for  granted.  One  thousand  years 
of  Chinese  influence  in  the  beginning 
has  conditioned  the  ordinary  Viet- 
namese citizen  to  be  patient  and  long 
suffering.  But  his  patience  is  begin- 
ning to  wear  thin. 

We've  heard  them  referred  to  as 
treacherous  'gooks'.  We've  read  about 
the  tragedy  of  My  Lai.  We've  learned 
to  use  words  like  "Tet",  the  Mekong 
Delta,  and  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in 
our  ordinary  conversations.  The  Viet- 
namese are  real  live  people.  They 
have  children.  They  have  problems. 
They  have  to  live.  But  they  die.  They 
die  in  a senseless  war.  And  who  cares? 

In  Hanoi,  the  capital  city  of  the 
North,  there  is  one  Church  that  has 
been  opened  for  show  purposes.  The 
people  in  the  North  are  free  to  attend 
religious  services  but  according  to  re- 
ports local  Communist  officials  are 
checking  the  names  of  those  who  are 
seen  going  through  church  doors  too 
often.  Going  to  Church  can  cost  you 
your  job  or  lead  to  a long  jail  term. 
Many  priests  in  the  North  have  already 
gone  to  jail  for  daring  to  speak  out 
against  repression.  • 
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It  took  over  four  hundred  years  to 
accomplish  but  today  America  and 
Europe  are  no  longer  the  only  regions 
that  send  forth  missionaries  to  preach 
the  good  news.  It  really  began  in 
1965.  It  was  the  400th  Anniversary  of 
Christianity  in  the  Philippines.  The 
event  was  crowned  by  founding  a 
mission-sending  society. 

It  has  always  seemed  that  the  orig- 
inal commission  that  Jesus  gave  his 
disciples  was  somehow  lost  amongst 
maps,  ships,  explorers,  soldiers,  cheap 
trinkets,  guns  and  colonial  govern- 
ments. Whenever  the  missionary  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  he  was  invariably 
accompanied  by  foreign  traders  and 
soldiers.  It  was  a very  bad  mix! 

Jesus  never  tried  to  change  social 
structures.  He  preached  a gospel  of 
freedom.  He  talked  about  loving  our 
neighbour.  It  would  take  a long  time. 
It  did.  It  took  four  hundred  years  in 
the  Philippines  but  today  that  coun- 
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MISSIONARIES 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

try  is  sending  missionaries  abroad  to 
preach  the  Good  News. 

It  was  in  the  year  1565  that  Chris- 
tianity was  first  introduced  to  the 
Philippines.  Today  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops of  the  Philippines  have  orga- 
nized a Philippine  Mission  Society.  It 
is  still  only  in  the  beginning  stages  but 
already  it  is  sending  missionaries  to 
Thailand  and  Indonesia. 

This  is  a very  happy  development 
because  the  Philippines  is  part  of  the 
Malayan  family.  For  this  reason  Fili- 
pinos are  not  strangers  to  the  people 
of  Bangkok  and  Jakarta.  The  Filipino 
is  a distant  relative  and  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  adapt  to  local  conditions  than 
someone  from  the  western  world. 

Seeing  the  Filipino  missionary  strik- 
ing off  on  his  own  into  Indonesia  and 
Thailand  is  proof  positive  that  white 
Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  missionary  man- 
date. In  fact,  European  and  American 


missionaries  are  encouraging  Filipino 
missionaries  in  this  new  and  exciting 
program. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Filipinos  are  far 
more  likely  to  uncover  the  real  prob- 
lems and  challenges  in  Indonesia  and 
Thailand.  Even  the  Filipino  language 
has  certain  similiarities  which  can  be 
quickly  utilized.  At  the  present  time 
missionaries  from  the  Philippines 
study  language  and  culture  for  one 
year  and  then  go  to  work  for  the 
local  Bishop  for  a period  of  five  years. 
They  are  prepared  to  take  jobs  in 
factories  to  support  themselves  and 
they  are  hoping  that  they  will  be 
joined  by  lay  missionaries  in  the  very 
near  future.  There  are  still  very  few 
Philippine  missionaries  but  the  Society 
is  still  in  its  infancy  and  they  have 
high  hopes. 

Talking  to  the  Superior,  Father 
Alpimano  Villamor,  it  became  very 
very  clear  that  the  Philippine  Mission 
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Society  was  attempting  to  stay  simple 
in  structure  and  to  avoid  the  bureau- 
cracy of  other  mission-sending  socie- 
ties and  orders.  They  want  to  live 
close  to  the  people.  For  this  reason 
Father  Valiamor  says  they  are  learn- 
ing trades  and,  in  his  case,  becoming 
professional  (Father  Villamor  is  in  his 
last  year  of  Medicine).  But  all  of  them 
will  try  to  become  at  least  part-time 
factory  workers  or  farmers.  So  far 
nearly  all  of  the  members  are  from 
the  outlying  provinces.  All  of  the 
priest  members  will  remain  incardi- 
nated  in  their  own  dioceses. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Philippine 
Mission  Society  is  in  Cebu.  The  simple 
center  is  located  in  the  poorest  parish 
in  the  diocese.  Naturally  this  is  an 
ideal  training  ground  for  future  mis- 
sionaries but  it  is  a very  unlikely  spot 
for  obtaining  basic  support.  On  the 
last-  Sunday  of  September  there  is  a 
nation-wide  collection  taken  up  for 
these  missionaries. 

This  is  a truly  exciting  idea.  As  one 
Canadian  priest  in  the  Philippines  put 
.it:  "We  Canadians,  Americans  and 
Europeans  have  no  strangle-hold  on 
missionary  work.  I am  sure  that  a Fili- 
pino is  far  more  likely  to  preach  the 
gospel  effectively  in  Indonesia  and 
Thailand  than  any  of  us  could  and  I 
am  sure  that  I speak  for  all  of  us  when 
I wish  them  well/,  • 


Meeting  in  Mexico  City  for  the  second 
Interamerican  Reunion  of  National  Mission 
Sending  Societies  were , L.  to  R (Seated): 
Father  Michael  O' Kane,  Superior  General, 
Scarboro  Missions;  Father  Andre  Vallee, 
Superior  General,  Quebec  Mission  Society; 
Father  Raymond  Hill,  Superior  General, 
Maryknoll  Society,  U.S.  (Standing);  Father 
Jose  Chavez,  Vicar  General,  Missioners  of 
Guadalupe,  Mexico;  Father  William  McIntyre, 
Secretary  General,  Maryknoll;  Father  Robert 
Nolin,  General  Council,  Quebec  Mission 
Society;  Father  Antonio  Bayter,  Superior 
General,  Yarumal  Missioners,  Colombia; 
Father  Esteban  Martinez,  Superior  General, 
Missioners  of  Guadalupe. 


Father  Michael  O' Kane,  the  Superior 
General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  attended  the  second 
meeting  of  the  National  Mission 
Societies  of  the  Americas.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Mexico  City 
in  early  October  last  year. 

The  meeting  was  hosted  by  the 
* Guadalupe  Fathers,  the  Mexican 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  and  was  also 
attended  by  leaders  of  the  Yarumal 
Fathers  (Colombia),  the  Quebec 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and  Maryknoll 
Fathers  (U.S.). 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was  to 
explore  areas  of  mutual  assistance  and 
collaboration. 

The  Reunion  was  held  in  conjunc- 


THE 
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tion  with  the  2nd  anniversary  of  the 
Guadalupe  Fathers,  founded  at  the 
request  of  the  Mexican  Bishops  by  the 
I late  Maryknoll  Bishop  Alonso  Esca- 
lante in  1949.  Of  Mexican  background 
himself,  Bishop  Escalante  headed  the 
I Guadalupe  Fathers  until  his  death  in 
' 1967.  The  Mexican  Mission  Society 

j has  missions  in  Korea,  Japan  and 
Kenya,  and  now  plans  to  begin  work 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  Mexican  Guada- 

!lupe  Fathers  have  now  established  a 
Development  House  in  Los  Angeles, 
California  whose  Mexican  population 
is  second  only  to  Mexico  City. 

The  five  Societies  hope  to  have  a 
meeting  in  Mexico  City  in  August 
1975  to  reflect  upon  various  lay  lead- 


ership programs  currently  underway 
in  the  Americas.  The  other  Societies 
offered  assistance  to  the  Yarumal 
Fathers  of  Colombia  if  that  Society 
wishes  to  undertake  mission  work  in 
non-Christian  areas 

The  Yarumal  Fathers  work  primarily 
in  remote  areas  with  the  native  peo- 
ples of  Colombia,  but  in  recent  years 
have  undertaken  mission  work  in 
Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  Bolivia.  Con- 
tacts have  been  made  with  the  re- 
cently established  Foreign  Mission 
Seminary  of  Brazil. 

Further  reunions  of  the  national 
Mission  Societies  of  the  Americas  are 
planned  for  1975  in  Colombia  and 
in  1976  in  Canada.  • 
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Father  Harry  Stolk,  S.J. 


Adapting  the  liturgy  to  Indonesian 
' 'culture  is  not  an  easy  task.  Father 
Harry  Stolk,  a Dutch  Jesuit,  is  on  the 
Liturgical  Commission  in  Yogyakarta 
and  he  feels  that  liturgy  should  express 
the  real  situation  of  the  people.  He 
recalls  the  early  efforts  of  an  old 
Javanese  priest  who  used  paralitur- 
gical  services  to  integrate  religion  and 
the  life  situation. 

"Some  of  his  connections  were  a 
little  strained  but  on  the  whole  what 
he  did  was  good  and  it  made  us  all 
aware  of  the  problem.  Some  of  the 
prayers  that  he  uncovered  and  refur- 
bished are  truly  beautiful  and  they 
reflect  something  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Javanese  people.  There 
were  others  who  tried  to  catapult  us 
back  to  the  nineteenth  century  com- 
plete with  the  Sultan's  court  and  all 
the  accouterments.  It  was  sheer 
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novelty  and  it  meant  nothing  to  the 
people." 

One  of  the  most  obvious  difficul- 
ties in  adapting  the  Roman  liturgy  to 
Indonesian  life  is  simply  the  fact  that 
Indonesians  do  not  normally  eat  to- 
gether around  a table.  The  banquet 
idea  is  almost  completely  lost  on  the 
people.  In  fact  the  simple  sanctuary 
and  the  business-like  altar  are  not 
popular  with  Indonesian  Christians. 
They  like  ornate  buildings  with  sub- 


dued lighting  and  a lot  of  imagery. 
They  complain  that  they  are  not  able 
to  pray  in  the  new  up-to-date  chapels. 

Indonesians  are  a reflective  people 
who  like  to  meditate.  They  much  pre- 
fer mystique  to  method  in  their  reli- 
gious services.  Animism  is  at  the  roots 
of  the  faith.  They  are  very  conscious 
of  a cosmic  order  in  the  universe. 
They  feel  the  need  to  restore  this 
harmony  wherever  it  has  been 
disturbed. 
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AN  INDONESIAN 
LITURGY 


Father  Stolk  talks  about  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  liturgy  to  the  culture.  He 
is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
Sacraments.  He  points  out  for  ex- 
ample that  in  the  Javanese  marriage 
ceremony  the  bride  and  the  groom 


from  long  standing  custom  feed  each 
other  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  rice.  It 
represents  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
interdependent  and  it  is  kind  of  a 
consent  in  itself.  For  this  reason 
Father  Stolk  thinks  that  the  bride  and 
groom  should  confer  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  on  each  other  on  their 
wedding  day.  According  to  Father 
Stolk  the  marriage  ceremony  is  a cele- 
bration for  the  parents  of  the  girl.  The 
bride  and  groom  are  minor  figures  in 
the  proceedings.  On  the  wedding  day 
the  parents  of  the  girl  declare  that  she 
is  now  a woman.  In  keeping  with  this 
custom  the  father  of  the  bride  asks 
the  priest  at  the  door  of  the  church 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  his 


daughter. 

Father  Stolk  sees  many  flaws  in  the 
present  Sacrament  of  Penance.  He  de- 
plores the  fact  that  very  few  people 
are  still  going  to  confession  on  a 
regular  basis. 

"It's  this  feeling  in  the  Javanese 
people  about  the  cosmic  order.  Any 
disruption  can  be  restored  by  a vol- 
untary offering.  The  weakness  is  that 
Indonesians,  and  I suspect  most  other 
people  as  well,  believe  that  the  cos- 
mic order  can  be  restored  simply  by 
relating  one's  sins  without  penance  or 
restoration  of  any  kind.  It  is  in  the 
area  of  some  concrete  restoration 
made  before  the  Christian  community 
that  Father  Stolk  sees  the  possibility 


for  revival  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance. 

Father  Stolk  admits  that  as  a Dutch- 
man he  is  slightly  suspect  in  the  area 
of  theology  and  liturgy.  Not  overly 
awed  by  the  sweeping  changes  in  the 
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Dutch  Church,  Father  Stolk  is  in  a 
constant  dialogue  with  the  Indonesian 
hierarchy. 

"It  is  not  a case  of  just  one  liturgy. 
There  are  many  cultures  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  Javanese,  Balinese  and 
Celebese  to  mention  just  a few.  The 
idea  of  just  one  liturgy  for  all  these 
people  is  laughable." 

Father  Stolk  feels  that  the  present 
Scripture  readings  at  Mass  are  too 


lofty  for  the  people. 

"They  just  don't  have  the  Biblical 
background  for  some  of  those  con- 
cepts. The  Gospel  presents  no  real 
problem  but  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
some  of  the  Old  Testament  readings 
are  of  dubious  value  in  that  setting. 
We  have  replaced  some  of  those 
readings  with  periods  of  silence  and 
we  have  shortened  and  simplified 
others.  In  other  cultures  it  has  been 
possible  to  introduce  readings  from 
the  holy  books.  However  here  in 


Indonesia  the  readings  are  so  steeped 
in  animism  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
adapt  them  to  Christianity." 

Father  Stolk  explained  that  the 
Eucharist  was  an  entirely  different 
concept  in  Indonesia  than  in  other 
countries. 

"People  here  in  Indonesia  do  not 
eat  together.  At  a party  or  at  home 
each  person  will  help  himself  to  a 
bowl  of  rice  and  then  sit  facing  the 
wall  to  eat  it.  When  the  altar  was 
turned  around  at  Mass  to  face  the 
people,  the  priest  found  himself  con- 
suming the  host  before  the  startled 
eyes  of  the  communicants.  It  was  not 
a happy  moment.  Today  priests  kind 
of  hide  the  action  with  their  hands  in 
some  way.  It  was  for  this  very  reason 


that  the  Church  in  Indonesia  asked  for 
and  received  the  privilege  of  receiving 
Communion  in  the  hand.  The  idea 
was  to  take  the  host  back  to  the  seat 
and  to  consume  it  by  oneself."  • 
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In  our  modern  world  we  have  a hard 
time  being  brotherly. 


Janet  Somerville 


A 


Presently  Janet  Somerville  is  working 
on  a special  action/reflection  project 
in  Canada  in  preparation  for  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  be  held 
later  this  year  in  Nairobi , Kenya. 

\A/hen  God  decided  to  choose  a 
* v people  to  be  His  partner  in  re- 
vealing to  all  of  mankind  what  He's 
actually  like  He  did  something  very 
wise.  He  chose  an  enslaved  people. 
He  chose  a group  of  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  pyramid  in  a 
huge,  sophisticated  wealthy  world 
power  — namely,  ancient  Egypt.  He 
chose  the  Israelites,  who  were  land- 
less migrant  workers  in  Egypt.  Through 


Moses,  God  incited  them  to  rebel 
against  their  supervisors  and  to  run 
clear  out  of  the  situation  of  slavery. 
Then  He  stuck  with  those  people; 
stayed  with  them  while  they  slowly, 
painfully  became  a free  nation;  stayed 
with  them  while  they  formed  laws, 
laws  that  would  resist  the  easy  social 
drift  back  into  something  like  slavery, 
laws  that  would  help  every  family  in 
Israel  to  stay  responsible  and  free. 

We  find  these  laws,  much  edited 
and  transformed-  by  history,  in  the 
biblical  books  of  Exodus,  Deuteron- 
omy and  Leviticus.  Some  of  them  are 
very  ancient.  They  go  back  to  early 
Israel,  before  it  was  a monarchy.  Let's 
think  a bit  about  the  laws  concerning 
money-owning  and  lending,  to  see 
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what  God  might  be  revealing  through 
them  to  us,  who  live  so  much  later  in 
such  a different  society. 

If  you  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people 
with  you  who  is  poor , you  shall  not  be 
to  him  as  a creditor , and  you  shall  not 
exact  interest  from  him. 

—Exodus  22,  25. 

And  if  your  brother  becomes  poor , 
and  cannot  maintain  himself  with  you , 
you  shall  maintain  him;  as  a stranger 
and  a sojourner  he  shall  live  with  you. 
Take  no  interest  from  him  or  increase , 
but  fear  your  God;  that  your  brother 
may  live  beside  you.  You  shall  not  lend 
him  your  money  at  interest , nor  give 
him  your  food  for  profit.  I am  the 
Lord  your  God , who  brought  you  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  give  you 
the  land  of  Ganaan , and  to  be  your 
God. 

— Leviticus  25,  35-38 

You  shall  not  lend  upon  . interest  to 
your  brother , interest  on  money , in- 
terest on  victuals , interest  on  anything 
that  is  lent  for  interest. 

— Deuteronomy  23,  19 

The  law  about  interest  on  loans 
was  simple.  You  couldn't  charge  any. 
Not  if  your  loan  was  to  a fellow- 
Israelite.  Anyone  who  knows  about 
how  money-lending  and  interest- 
taking worked  in  Canada  during  the 
Depression,  or  in  pre-revolutionary 
China,  or  in  India  right  now,  will 
realize  what  a startling  law  the  Israelite 
law  was.  It's  aimed  aaginst  one  of  the 
chief  mechanisms  by  which  some  peo- 
ple get  ahead  and  other  people  get 
very,  very  far  behind. 

But  it  wasn't  the  most  startling  of 
the  Israelite  laws  about  debts.  The 
Sabbatical  Year  law  went  further: 


At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  you 
shall  grant  a release.  And  this  is  the 
manner  of  the  release;  every  creditor 
shall  release  what  he  has  lent  to  his 
neighbour;  he  shall  not  exact  it  from 
his  neighbour , his  brother , because  the 
Lord's  release  has  been  proclaimed  . . . 
If  there  is  among  you  a poor  man , one 
of  your  brethren , in  any  of  your  towns 
within  the  land  which  the  Lord  your 
God  gives  you , you  shall  not  harden 
your  heart  or  shut  your  hand  against 
your  poor  brother ; but  you  shall  open 
your  hand  to  him , and  lend  him  suf- 
ficient for  his  need , whatever  it  may 
be.  Take  heed  lest  there  be  a base 
thought  in  your  heart , and  you  say , 
'The  seventh  year , the  year  of  release , 
is  near / and  your  eye  be  hostile  to 
your  poor  brother , and  you  give  him 
nothing , and  he  cry  out  to  the  Lord , 
and  it  be  sin  in  you.  You  shall  give  to 
him  freely , and  your  heart  shall  not  be 
grudging  when  you  give  to  him , be- 
cause for  this  the  Lord  your  God  will 
bless  you  in  all  your  work  and  in  all 
that  you  undertake. 

— Deuteronomy  15;  1,2,  7-10 

Every  seventh  year,  you  had  to  can- 
cel any  debt  owed  to  you  by  a fellow 
Israelite,  if  the  debtor  "appealed  to 
the  Lord  for  remission."  If  the  poor 
fellow  hadn't  been  able  to  pay  up  by 
that  time,  then  the  only  brotherly  way 
of  celebrating  with  him  the  mystery  of 
God's  rest  (and  that's  what  the  sab- 
batical year  was  supposed  to  do)  was 
to  forget  about  the  debt.  Every  seven 
days,  there  was  an  equal  day  of  rest 
for  everyone  in  Israel;  the  Sabbath. 
Every  seven  years,  there  was  a chance 
to  start  fresh,  without  the  unequalizing 
burden  of  debt. 

Debts-with-interest  are  unequaliz- 
ing. They  stack  the  situation  in  favour 
of  the  way  it  already  is  — in  favour  of 
the  man  who  already  has  surplus 
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money,  which  he  doesn't  need  to  eat 
with,  which  he  can  afford  to  lend.  It 
puts  an  extra  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  man  who  has  to  borrow;  it  makes 
it  that  much  more  unlikely  that  he  will 
ever  catch  up  with  his  creditor  and  be 
on  an  equal  level  with  him.  Ancient 
Israel  wanted  people  to  be  on  an  equal 
economic  footing,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  fostered  a social  atmosphere 
in  which  the  man  who  could  lend 
money  wanted  the  man  who  had  to 
borrow  to  catch  up  with  him,  to  be- 
come his  economic  equal.  In  fact,  that 
was  to  be  the  motivation  for  lending 
money.  In  forbidding  interest,  ancient 
Israel  removed  self-interest  as  a mo- 
tive in  lending  money.  Which  is  a 
daring  thing  to  do,  even  in  a society 
that  is  determined  to  be  brotherly. 

In  our  modern  world  society,  we 
have  a very  hard  time  being  brotherly. 

! We  include  loans  to  poor  countries 
under  the  heading  of  "foreign  aid." 
But  when  the  debts  mount  and  mount 
for  the  struggling  poor  country,  we 
have  no  mechanism  for  cancelling  the 
debt,  to  give  the  poor  country  a fight- 
ing chance  to  catch  up  with  us.  We 
| have  no  "sabbatical  year"  in  which 
we  forget  about  a debt  that  has 
obviously  become  an  insupportable 
burden  for  the  nation  that  owes  it. 

When  the  late  President  Allende  of 
Chile  addressed  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment in  April  1972,  he  had  these 
figures  (among  others)  to  present; 

"We  developing  countries  already 
have  an  external  debt  of  more  than 
seventy  thousand  millions  dollars,  al- 
though we  have  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  wealthy  people  from 
time  immemorial,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  recent  decades. 

"External  debts,  largely  contracted 
in  order  to  offset  the  damage  done  by 
an  unfair  trade  system,  to  defray  the 
^ costs  of  the  establishment  of  foreign 
enterprises  in  our  countries,  and  to 


cope  with  the  speculative  exploitation 
of  our  reserves,  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
the  Third  World.  ...  I believe  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  make  a critical  study  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Third  World's 
external  debt  has  been  contracted,  and 
the  conditions  required  to  rescue  it 
from  this  position  without  impairing 
its  efforts  to  combat  underdevelop- 
ment. Such  a study  might  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary-General  of 
UNCTAD  and  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

"At  the  present  time,  Chile  exempli- 
fies the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Our  total  annual  income  is  $1,200 
million.  This  year  we  are  due  to  pay 
$408  million.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
out  of  every  hundred  dollars  available 
to  it,  a country  should  have  to  earmark 
thirty-four  for  the  servicing  of  its 
external  debts." 

Especially,  as  Mr.  Allende  well 
knew,  when  that  country  faced  the 
undernourishment  of  most  of  its  chil- 
dren — which  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case  for  the  creditor  countries. 
Mr.  Allende  did  not  call  for  a whole- 
sale cancelling  of  debts  owed  to  rich 
countries  by  poor  countries.  But 
maybe  if  he  had  read  the  Bible  more, 
he  would  have  called  for  just  that. 

Becoming  a biblical  Christian  means 
wanting  people  to  become  your 
brothers;  wanting  them  to  "catch  up" 
so  that  good  things  are  shared  more 
or  less  equally.  Yes,  this  includes  those 
good  things  called  work  and  effort  — 
it's  quite  brotherly  to  want  those  to  be 
shared  more  or  less  equally,  too;  a 
world  of  freeloaders  is  not  a brotherly 
world  either.  But  a tough-minded 
world  of  competition,  where  each  man 
or  group  or  nation  looks  after  its  own 
interest  and  leaves  under  the  rug  the 
problems  thus  caused  for  others  — 
that's  not  God's  world.  That's  the 
attitude  of  the  "prince  of  this  world," 
who  was  Jesus'  deadly  enemy.  • 


. 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


I he  sets  are  surprisingly  authentic, 
1 the  actors  are  cooly  professional 
and  the  producers  and  directors  seem 
unusually  adept  at  drawing  the  best 
out  of  even  the  child  stars.  Everyone 
in  the  studio  seems  to  be  relaxed  and 
there  is  an  unmistakable  spirit  of 
'togetherness'. 

No,  the  shooting  locale  is  not  the 
CBC  studios  in  Toronto  or  even  Mon- 
treal. This  is  a very  unique  Television 
Center.  It  is  known  locally  as  the 
Alexandre  de  Rhodes  Educational 
Television  Center  and  it  is  conveni- 
ently located  in  a very  popular  area  of 
downtown  Saigon. 


The  Alexandre  de  Rhodes  Television 
Center  is  a privately  owned,  non- 
profit organization  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  promoting  human  develop- 
ment in  community  through  basic 
education  programs  and  a well  plan- 
ned follow-up  at  the  local  level. 

Now  under  even  the  most  ideal 
circumstances  you  would  almost  have 
to  admit  that  this  is  a very  ambitious 
and  a very  challenging  goal.  However, 
it  is  even  more  so  in  South  Viet  Nam 
where  there  is  an  endless  war  in  pro- 
gress that  continues  to  pervade  all 
aspects  of  Vietnamese  life.  In  fact  the 
whole  situation  is  so  unstable  that  it 
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tends  to  discourage  any  real  long 
range  planning.  It  also  serves  to  dis- 
courage any  potential  investments  in 
education. 

As  a direct  result  of  the  war  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  19  million 
citizens  of  South  Viet  Nam  have  had 
less  than  three  years  of  elementary 
schooling.  In  fact  at  the  present  time 
at  least  one  third  of  the  elementary 
school  age  population  is  out  of  school. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  conse- 
quences of  such  a long  and  costly  war 
is  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  any  kind  of  a future. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  farming  and  fishing.  They 
are  inclined  to  live  on  from  day  to  day 
looking  for  some  immediate  profit  and 
to  operate  on  the  principle,  "each 
man  for  himself."  It  is  a sad  fact  of 
life  that  the  people  most  in  need  of 
education  have  the  least  amount  of 
leisure  time  to  pursue  it.  The  people 
in  rural  areas  have  been  the  hardest 
hit  and  so  they  have  become  suspi- 
cious of  strangers  and  more  than  a lit- 
tle wary  of  new  ideas. 

In  1966  the  Government  inaugu- 
rated a National  Television  Network. 
It  is  made  up  of  five  broadcasting 
stations  and  one  relay  installation. 
Almost  all  the  programs  originate  in 
Saigon  but  the  Network  has  a present 
capacity  to  reach  75  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

One  possibly  suprising  statistic  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  reportedly  about 
500,000  television  sets  in  South  Viet 
Nam.  This  figure  is  unusually  high  in 
comparison  with  the  estimates  in 
other  countries  of  South  East  Asia. 


The  idea  of  an  Educational  Televi- 
sion Center  was  born  in  1968  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  an  international 
group  of  Jesuit  priests  and  brothers 
stationed  in  Saigon.  From  their  very 
first  experiments  in  the  field  some  six 
years  ago,  their  one  aim  has  been  to 
get  the  project  on  its  feet  and  then  to 
turn  it  over  to  local  people. 

Beginning  in  June  of  1969,  the  Cen- 
ter equipped  its  small  closed  circuit 
studio  for  the  training  of  its  production 
staff.  Within  five  months  most  of  the 
bugs  had  been  worked  out  of  the 
second-hand  equipment,  four  top- 
flight instructors  from  the  Philippines 
had  been  contacted  and  brought  to 
Viet  Nam  and  about  thirty  people  in- 
cluding six  employees  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  had  been  given  a very 
basic  course  in  television  production. 
In  the  course  of  the  five  months  those 
first  thirty  people  were  exposed  to 
principles  of  mass  communication,  in- 
sights into  community  development, 
television  theory  and  of  course  hours 
of  valuable  practical  experience  in  the 
studio. 

Later  the  research  department 
visited  more  than  sixty  hamlets  in  five 
provinces  to  talk  to  the  people  about 
the  proposed  educational  programs 
and  to  begin  to  form  teleclub  leaders 
for  the  follow-up  strategy.  The  inves- 
tigative team  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  its  findings.  People  showed  con- 
siderable interest  and  they  seemed 
eager  to  cooperate. 

Once  they  began  to  prepare  the 
programs,  the  production  staff  seemed 
to  get  the  feel  of  it.  There  had  been 
little  outside  assistance  and  so  they 
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had  had  time  to  develop  their  own 
rhythm  and  skills.  There  were  four  dis- 
tinct series  of  programs  including  a 
children's  series,  health,  nutrition  and 
a melodramtic  treatment  of  Viet- 
namese family  life  that  illustrated  cur- 
rent problems  and  how  they  were 
being  faced. 

The  Director  of  the  ETV  Center  is  a 
ruggedly  handsome  Jesuit  priest  with 
a keen  sense  of  humor  and  a large 
supply  of  driving  energy.  Both  quali- 
ties are  essential  for  the  job  as  well  as 
an  unflagging  optimism  and  spirit  of 
faith.  There  have  been  a lot  of  prob- 
lems and  setbacks  in  the  short  six-year 
history  of  the  Center  but  Father  Robert 
manages  to  keep  the  peace  among 
temperamental  actors,  script  writers 
and  technical  staff  as  well  as  keeping 
pace  with  the  amibitious  production 
output.  Father  Robert's  chief  interest 
is  helping  the  Vietnamese  people 
come  to  realize  a sense  of  their  own 
worth.  He  has  been  involved  in  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  since  coming 
to  Viet  Nam  in  1960.  His  eyes  light  up 
when  he  talks  about  the  possibility  of 
going  back  to  the  little  village  where 
he  was  working  on  community  pro- 
jects with  the  local  farmers  and  fisher- 
men. 

"It's'  the  teleclub  that  has  the  real 
potential  for  bringing  about  change. 
The  people  watch  the  programs  in 
groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty  and  then 
they  discuss  what  they've  seen  with 
the  teleclub  leader.  Our  basic  idea  is 
to  provide  opportunities  for  people  to 
meet  in  familiar  surroundings,  get  to 
know  one  another  better  and  to  learn 
to  trust  each  other.  Of  course  they  may 


even  learn  something  too."  Father 
Robert  laughs  easily  and  his  black 
piercing  eyes  seem  to  be  looking  into 
some  unseen  future. 

"Meeting  professional  TV  program 
standards  would  be  demanding  under 
any  conditions  but  here  in  South  Viet 
Nam  it's  still  undeveloped  and  the 
country  is  almost  completely  shattered 
by  the  war.  The  Vietnamese  are  amaz- 
ingly resilient.  They  seem  to  be  able 
to  bounce  back  from  any  disaster  but 
even  then  . . ." 

Father  Robert  looked  up  and 
smiled  and  as  he  answered  the  phone 
he  tossed  me  a list  of  international 
organizations  that  were  providing 
financial  assistance.  It  was  a fairly 
short  list  but  it  included  a number  of 
unlikely  partners:  the  Asia  Foundation, 
World  Airways,  The  Society  of  Jesus, 
Misereor  of  Germany,  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency. 

Both  Father  Robert  and  his  Superior, 
Father  Quercetti,  are  convinced  that  a 
price  must  be  paid  whenever  attempts 
are  made  to  introduce  major  change 
into  a society. 

"There  are  no  shortcuts",  Father 
Quercetti  said  simply.  "What  we  are 
attempting  to  do  now  is  a costly  busi- 
ness both  in  terms  of  time  spent  and 
personnel  involved.  This  Center  is  far 
from  perfect  and  the  results  are  not 
what  we  would  like  them  to  be  but  if, 
in  five  years,  we  have  been  able  to 
convince  the  educational  authorities 
here  in  South  Viet  Nam  of  the  value 
of  mass  education,  using  the  mass 
media,  then  our  time  and  our  efforts 
have  not  been  wasted."  • 
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THE  ENDANGERED  SPECIE 


Valerie  Byrne 

At  recess 

He  stood  all  alone 

He  was  a child,  playful  and  mischievous 
But  his  face  was  black 
And  his  religion  "heathen." 

Children  are  taught 

Play  with  children  like  yourself 

Marry  one  of  our  kind 

Disassociate  from  children  who  are  "different." 

What  is  different? 

I wonder 

Children  who  play  different  games 

Children  left  to  find  reason  and  comfort  by  themselves 

Or  is  it  only  the  physical  traits 

I don't  know.  I don't  understand  why? 

On  the  coffee  break, 

She  sits  by  herself. 

She  is  a person,  beautiful  and  intelligent 
But  her  skin  is  yellow 
Her  religion,  ancient. 

Adults  are  modelled 
Associate  with  your  kind  of  people 
Are  married  to  one  of  their  own  kind 
And  ignore  people  who  are  "different." 

What  is  "different"? 

People  who  don't  conform 

People  who  reason  on  different  values 

Or  is  it  only  the  physical  traits. 

I wonder. 

Why  are  they  this  way?  Don't  they  see?  Don't  they  realize? 
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During  the  Euchre  Game 
An  eider  sits  away,  alone 
Because  her  religion  was  none 
Her  appearance  scarred  by  disease. 

Elders,  they're  too  old  to  change, 

Their  values  are  formed 
They're  one  in  the  "melting  pot" 

It's  become  a must  in  life,  in  living. 

In  the  future 
WILL 

People  base  their  likes 
and  dislikes 
On  the  bases  of 

If  a person  is  the  "same"  as  themselves? 

But,  what  is  the  "same"? 

The  same  physical  traits 
The  same  religion 
The  same  values 

The  same  happiness  and  downfalls. 

I don't  know,  I don't  understand  why? 

But  Dear  God,  I hope  the 

Prejudice  people  have  for  others 

Will  soon  become  an  endangered  specie. 

We  invite  young  people  like  Valerie  to  contribute  to 
these  pages.  Please  write  to: 

The  Editor, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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Falifoep  ffi(sG©e\' ’£ 
B©©fy  Shelf 

DARE  I LOVE? 


Does  not  pretend  to  tell  you  all  about  it  but  it  does  say 
a lot  about  love.  A well  developed  power  to  love  is  the 
only  sure  sign  of  personal  maturity. 

Paperback  $2.50,  post  paid. 

ME  ARRIESGARE  AMAR? 

(Spanish  edition)  $2.50 

THE  UNCERTAIN  SOUND 

Of  the  many  books  inspired  by  the  Council  called  by 
Pope  John  XXIII,  this  is  the  first  to  present  the  views  of 
parish  priests.  A group  of  pastors,  believing  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  Church  is  to  bring  men  to  God  and  that  this 
is  essentially  the  pastor's  work,  met  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  producing  a book  that  would  express  their  opin- 
ions as  to  what  changes  should  take  place  in  the  Church 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  A consensus  was  reached  by 
discussion  within  the  originating  group  and  confirmed  by 
the  enthusiastic  response  to  a questionnaire  sent  to  parish 
priests  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Thus  assured  that 
they  were  not  alone  in  their  thinking,  they  chose  Father 
McGoey  to  write  THE  UNCERTAIN  SOUND,  which  he 
describes  as  "intended  to  be  constructive  criticism  in  an 
urgent  situation." 

Hard  Cover  $4.00 


EL  SONIDO  CONFUSO 

(Spanish  edition)  $2.50 

SPEAK  LORD 

A fresh,  poignant,  and  often  poetic  book  of  reflections 
on  the  Gospels,  Father  McGoey's  SPEAK  LORD!  reminds 
us  of  the  simple  but  often  overlooked  truth  that  our 
clearest  and  most  vivid  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  will 
comes  to  us  through  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

Paperback  $1.75 
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NOR  SCRIP  NOR  SHOES 

This  is  the  true  and  candid  story  of  a priest:  of  how  and 
why  he  entered  the  priesthood,  of  his  missionary  work  in 
China,  his  loneliness  and  poverty  there,  and  of  the  sudden 
succession  of  disabilities  which  struck  at  his  life.  In  a narra- 
tive filled  with  simplicity,  humour,  and  a glowing  sense  of 
that  greater  love  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  Father 
John  H.  McGoey  describes  his  life  as  a missionary  priest. 

Paperback  $0.95 


THE  SINS  OF  THE  JUST 

The  Sins  of  the  Just  is  a very  candid  exposure  of  the 
"little  sins"  that  turn  Sisters  off  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  to  perfection.  Its  aim  is  to  abolish  easy-going  medio- 
crity. Its  message  is  directed  to  all  Catholic  Sisters.  It  may 
sting  a little  but  will  never  hurt  those  who  earnestly  aspire 
to  spiritual  perfection.  Quite  the  opposite,  in  fact,  it  could 
well  be  their  inspiration! 

Hard  cover  $2.50 


Book  Department, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

Dare  I love  @ $2.50  Paperback  □ 

Me  Arriesgare  Amar?  @ $2.50  (Spanish  edition)  □ 

The  Uncertain  Sound  @ $4.00  Hard  Cover  □ 

El  Sonido  Confuso  @ $2.50  (Spanish  edition)  □ 

Speak  Lord  @ $1.75  Paperback  □ 

Nor  Scrip  Nor  Shoes  @ 0.95  Paperback  □ 

The  Sins  of  the  Just  @ $2.50  Hard  Cover  □ 


Name  - _ . •• 

Address  

City  - Province Postal  Zone 
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SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

A REFLECTION 

Sharing  Daily  Bread  is  a 16-minute  (slides,  open  reel  tape)  audio  visual  reflec- 
tion on  the  Canadian  Bishops  1974  Labour  Day  Message.  It  is  available  from: 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Miss  Mary  Reilly, 

Catholic  Centre, 

150  Robson  Street, 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6B  2A7 
Telephone:  (604)  683-2484 
ALBERTA 

Mrs.  Bea  Davis, 

The  Mission  Council, 

11 0-1 8th  Avenue,  S.W. 

Calgary,  Alta.  T2S  0B9 
Telephone:  (403)  269-8573 
SASKATCHEWAN/MANITOBA 
Sr.  Fran  Molaro,  ' 

Wolseley  House, 

788  Wolseley  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Man.  R3G  1C6 
Telephone:  (204)  774-2556 
ONTARIO 

Sr.  Margaret  McKinnon, 

Office  of  Religious  Education, 
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Easter  choir  practice  in 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Gather  Jack  Lynch  is  presently  studying  Spanish  in  Cuer- 
■ navaca,  Mexico.  In  a few  months  he  will  take  up  work 
with  Father  Denis  Hebert,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  near  Lima, 
Peru.  Father  Jack  since  ordination  in  1968  has  done  exten- 
sive mission  education  work  across  Canada.  He  was 
Director  of  the  Mission  Centre  at  Scarboro  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  Latin  America. 


|^ate  last  year  Father  Gerard  Stock  was  appointed  Coor- 
ainator  of  the  Scarboro  Headquarters'  Community. 
Ordained  in  1960,  Father  Gerry  worked  in  the  Bahamas  for 
the  last  thirteen  years.  He  is  a native  of  Kinkora,  Ontario. 


Father  Vincent  Butler  is  now  stationed  at  Corpus  Christi 
Parish,  Kilbride,  Newfoundland.  Between  1968  and  1974 
he  worked  in  the  West  Indian  St.  Vincent  Mission.  A native 
Newfoundlander,  Father  Vince  was  appointed  to  Corpus 
Christi  by  Archbishop  Skinner  of  St.  John's  until  July  1975. 


Dishop  Paul  McHugh  has  been  named  Executive  Director 
^ of  Papal  Mission  Aid  Societies  for  English  speaking 
Canada.  Bishop  McHugh  succeeds  Father  Michael  O'Kane, 
who  was  elected  Superior  General  of  Scarboro  Missions 
last  summer. 
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from  the  Editor 


Editors  believe  in  minor  miracles.  For  example,  in  this  issue  of  SCAR- 
BORO  MISSIONS  separate  articles  were  written  in  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  yet  a similar  theme  comes  through.  Look 
for  yourself!  The  Spirit  seems  to  be  speaking  not  only  in  ancient  Israel 
! but  in  modern  Bangkok,  and  with  the  same  message.  The  Spirit  chal- 
lenges many  of  the  values  which  underpin  our  modern  industrial, 
consumer-oriented,  urban  society. 

The  next  issue  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  will  be  put  together  by  a 
new  editor,  Father  Gerald  Curry.  I wish  him  many  minor  miracles,  and 
hope  that  he  will  perform  a few  of  his  own. 

To  all  of  you  my  readers,  I wish  you  God's  blessings, 

Sincerely, 


Editor:  John  Walsh,  SFM/  Associate  Editors:  Donald  Boyle,  SFM;  Wallace 
Chisholm,  SFM/  Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/  Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Close  to 
Buddha 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


Meople  in  Thailand  seem  to  be  closer 
1 to  the  land  than  the  people  of  other 
Asian  countries.  The  Thai  people  are 
also  closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  Buddha 
than  the  people  of  other  cultures  in 
South  East  Asia. 

Unfortunately  our  world  is  still  ruled 
through ' economic  controls  by  city 
dwellers.  It  is  too  easy  for  people  who 
are  far  removed  from  the  harvest  cycle 
to  forget  that  there  is  other  life  besides 
the  human  variety.  Perhaps,  because 
he  is  keenly  aware  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  forms  of  life,  the 
Buddhist  has  a message  for  all  of  us 
who  would  hope  to  conserve  the  pre- 
cious resources  of  our  planet.  The 
teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  clearly  that 
man  must  maintain  a reverent  and 
non-violent  attitude  towards  all  sen- 
tient beings. 

It  is  a sad  fact  that  the  city  dweller 
tends  to  tally  only  his  own  human 


efforts  as  expenditures  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  The  man  of  the  steel 
and  concrete  society  does  not  seem  to 
care  how  much  material  matter  he 
wastes  or  even  how  much  living  mat- 
ter he  destroys  along  the  way. 

The  results  of  this  indifference  are 
evident  in  the  ominous  smog  screens 
which  threaten  to  cut  the  city  dweller 
off  from  the  very  heavens.  It  is  clear 
too  from  the  oceans  and  rivers  and 
streams  where  fish  float  belly  up  near 
foaming  phosphates  and  where  wild 
life  is  smothered  in  spillage. 

In  a lengthy  discussion  with  Mr. 
Sirigit,  a practicing  Buddhist,  in  Bang- 
kok the  question  of  consumerism 
came  up  again  and  again.  Mr.  Sirigit 
was  quick  to  point  out  that,  unlike 
economists  of  the  western  world,  the 
real  Buddhist  does  not  hold  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  a person  who  con- 
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sumes  more  of  this  world's  goods  is 
better  off  than  a person  who  con- 
sumes less.  According  to  Mr.  Sirigit, 
this  is  a foolish  concept.  From  his 
standpoint,  at  least,  consumption  is 
only  a means  to  an  end  and  that  end 
is  human  well-being.  Mr.  Sirigit  insists 
that  the  true  Buddhist  desires  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of  well-being  with  the 
least  possible  consumption. 

"And  just  what  does  that  mean?" 
I asked  with  only  a slight  trace  of  im- 
patience. 

Mr.  Sirigit  just  smiled  politely.  "Why 
do  you  wear  clothes?"  he  asked 
innocently. 

"Well,  as  a Canadian,  my  first  in- 
clination is  to  say  that  I wear  clothes 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  to  conserve 
body  heat." 

"That  will  do,"  he  said  patiently. 
"I  can  only  presume  then  that  you 
don't  care  too  much  about  your 
appearance." 

I had  to  admit  that  he  had  uncov- 
ered another  obvious  use  for  clothing 
(no  pun  intended). 

"If  you  consider  those  two  uses  for 
clothing,"  Mr.  Sirigit  began,  "don't 
you  think  we  should  aim  for  the  least 
amount  of  effort  and  the  least  wear 
and  tear  on  the  cloth?  I mean  if  you 
only  spend  a short  time  doing  intricate 
stitching  and  following  complex  pat- 
terns you  will  have  more  time  and 
strength  for  artistic  creativity.  To  me 
it's  a waste  of  time  to  go  in  for  com- 
plicated tailoring  like  western  coun- 
tries when  we  can  attain  a much  more 
beautiful  product  and  a much  more 
comfortable  garment  by  simply  drap- 
ing the  uncut  material  around  the 
body  in  a graceful  manner.  It  strikes 
me  as  basically  wrong  to  make  mate- 
rial in  such  a way  that  it  will  wear  out 
quickly.  Of  course  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  no-one  should  ever  make  any- 
thing ugly,  shabby  or  cheap.  You  can 
apply  this  to  all  human  needs.  It 


grieves  me  that  Asian  countries  are 
throwing  aside  their  simple  garb  for 
the  corporation  uniform  imported 
from  the  West." 

Buddhism  is  not  just  a convenient 
tag  in  Thailand;  it  is  a deep-rooted 
religious  feeling  that  seems  to  per- 
meate nearly  every  walk  of  life.  Gold 
and  silver  tinted  temples  and  pagodas 
contrast  vividly  with  modern  buildings 
on  nearly  every  street  in  Bangkok. 
Maybe  it's  only  the  scent  of  lotus  blos- 
som combined  with  the  hot  tropical 
sun  or  maybe  it's  the  lustrous  quality 
of  the  saffron  robes  on  the  head- 
shaven  monks.  Maybe  it's  the  count- 
less number  of  graceful,  many-armed 
Buddhas  that  one  sees  in  nearly  every 
other  store  window.  Whatever  it  is, 
Thailand  greets  the  visitor  with  a re- 
freshing tranquility  and  even  a kind  of 
languid  euphoria.  People  seem  to 
smile  easily  in  Thailand.  They  don't 
stare  at  foreigners.  They  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  wary  of  strangers.  In  all  of 
their  history  the  Thais  have  never  been 
colonized  by  a foreign  power  — 
something  unique  in  all  of  Asia.  In  fact 
Thailand  served  as  a buffer  zone  be- 
tween English  and  French  possessions. 
Where  other  Asian  countries  are  trying 
in  vain  to  weed  out  the  last  vestiges  of 
imperialism,  Thailand  is  uniquely  its 
own. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  all  too  obvious 
presence  of  the  army  in  Thailand,  you 
might  be  lulled  into  a kind  of  a dream 
like  feeling  not  unlike  that  of  the  wide 
screen  musical  — ■ "The  King  and  I". 
However,  participation  in  the  Viet 
Nam  war  and  student  demonstrations 
against  the  government  make  it  all  too 
clear  that  Siam  is  dead  and  Thailand  is 
reaching  out  to  the  Western  World. 

In  Thailand  all  religions  are  looked 
upon  as  good.  Buddhism  has  official 
status  but  there  have  been  no  persecu- 
tions or  religious  wars  and  so  all  reli- 
gions are  free  to  proselytize.  It  seems 
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like  an  ideal  climate  in  which  to  dia- 
logue about  problems  of  inter-faith 
relations.  At  present  there  is  a good 
deal  of  dialogue  underway  in  unoffi- 
cial circles. 

A good  number  of  young  Thai  stu- 
dents enter  Buddhist  monasteries  for 
life.  From  that  time  forth  they  go 
about  with  their  heads  shaven  and 
wear  saffron  robes  and  sandals.  What 
is  far  more  common  is  for  a young 
man  to  enter  a Buddhist  monastery  for 
a year  or  even  a few  months  as  a prep- 
aration for  his  future  life.  It's  looked 
upon  by  most  people  as  a kind  of  a 
spiritual  boot  camp.  The  Spartan  life 
and  the  discipline  are  deemed  to  be 
necessary  for  a young  man  before  he 
undertakes  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  life.  During  the  time  a young 


man  opts  for  the  life  of  a monk  in 
Thailand  he  must  beg  for  his  food, 
meditate  on  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
and  avoid  any  social  contact  with 
women  during  the  entire  period. 

At  one  time  people  would  throw 
away  their  old  clothes  in  the  forest 
and  the  monks  would  go  out  and 
gather  them  up.  It  was  the  cheapest 
cloth  imaginable.  In  most  cases  the 
robes  were  nothing  more  than  a lot  of 
patches  sewn  together.  Today  those 
robes  are  purchased  at  a great  price  by 
the  family  or  the  friends  of  the  pros- 
pective monk.  The  quality  of  the  cloth, 
of  course,  has  improved  greatly.  This 
of  course  only  goes  to  prove  that  not 
only  western  civilization  can  lose  sight 
of  the  goal  in  a mad  rush  to  improve 
the  product.  • 
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L.A. 

Report 


John  Walsh,  SFM 


I had  been  out  of  Latin  America  for 
five  years  and  it  was  good  to  be  back. 

Our  Superior  General,  Father  Michael 
O'Kane  and  I had  attended  the  Second 
Interamerican  Conference  of  Reli- 
gious. Despite  simultaneous  transla- 
tion in  English  and  French,  my  Spanish 
was  coming  back  to  me.  I was  to  stay 
on  in  South  America  for  three  more 
weeks  to  renew  contact  with  the  Latin 
Americans  and  to  observe  at  first  hand 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
Church. 

A few  days  after  the  Conference  I 
took  a taxi  from  my  downtown  hotel 
and  headed  over  to  the  heavily  popu- 
lated, poor,  working  class,  south  of 
Bogota.  Breathing  in  the  polluted  air 


of  the  8000  ft.  high  city,  the  taxi  driver 
tried  to  clarify  the  address  I had  given 
him. 

"It's  a sa/a  cuna,"  I said. 

"Oh,  you've  come  to  buy  a baby," 
then  as  if  to  tone  down  the  remark 
he  added,  "Many  Americans  come 
here  to  adopt  Colombian  children. 
It's  a long  process." 

The  sa/a  cuna  just  looked  like  any 
ordinary  house  on  the  street,  except 
that  there  were  a lot  more  children's 
noises  coming  from  inside  the  iron 
grated  door. 

Sister  Cecilia  Rolling,  another  North 
American  Sister  and  a young  lady 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  run  the  day 
nursery.  The  Sisters  live  in  a few  rooms 
on  the  second  floor. 
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After  a survey  of  the  barrio , they  had 
established  the  day  nursery  to  meet  a 
social  need.  Working  parents  said  they 
needed  someone  to  care  for  their 
children  while  they  work  long  hours, 
often  as  servants  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy. 

It  was  about  7:30  in  the  evening 
when  I arrived  at  the  house  in  a quiet 
suburb  of  Medellin,  Colombia.  Father 
jaime  was  winding  up  a lecture  in 
theology  in  the  front  room.  Father 
Alfonso  and  I had  a coffee  at  the 
dining  room  table.  The  house  was  a 
seminary.  The  thirteen  students  had 


spent  the  day  at  jobs,  in  technical 
training,  or  studying  at  the  University. 
Five  nights  a week  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings they  came  here  to  prepare  for  the 
priesthood. 

This  is  not  a traditional  type  of 
seminary.  They  try  to  discover  the 
philosophy  in  their  own  Latin  Amer- 
ican writers.  They  do  not  get  the  final 
answers  in  theology,  but  rather  each 
session  is  meant  to  lead  to  an  act  of 
faith.  Often,  they  insert  a few  mo- 
ments of  prayer  in  the  process.  Father 
Alfonso  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
method  would  give  the  students  a 


Students  and  priests  at  the  new  style  seminary  in  Medellin , Colombia. 
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desire  to  continue  theological  reflec- 
tion throughout  their  lives  as  priests. 

In  another  Latin  American  city  I sat 
across  the  table  from  a Sister  who  was 
describing  the  deportation  of  a priest 
friend.  He  had  been  picked  up  at  gun- 
point, after  dark,  on  the  street  outside 
his  house.  For  a few  hours  he  was  held 
incommunicado  at  the  secret  police 
headquarters.  His  friends  were  stalled 
from  seeing  him  off  at  the  airport.  No 
motive  was  given  for  his  deportation, 
but  he  definitely  was  a persona  non 
grata  politically.  For  obvious  reasons  I 
cannot  give  all  the  details  of  the  case. 

These  three  separate  events  tell  us 
about  a Church  which  is  struggling  to 
live  out  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  in  the  hard 
Latin  American  reality. 

In  Caracas  I picked  up  an  issue  of 
the  Latin  American  magazine  VISION. 
It  is  similar  to  TIME.  The  cover  story  on 
the  Church  was  entitled  "The  Over- 
throw of  Authority." 

VISION  interpreted  last  fall's  Synod 
of  Bishops  meeting  in  Rome  as  a 
breaking  point  with  a traditional  pas- 
toral approach,  "which  cultivated 
popular  religiosity  within  a state  of 
Christendom."  VISION  saw  this  tradi- 
tional pastoral  as  keeping  the  com- 
fortable classes  within  the  fold.  It  cen- 
tred itself  on  other-worldly  salvation, 
allowing  for  such  things  as  an  exag- 
gerated devotion  to  the  dead.  It  was 
fortified  by  Catholic  education  and  an 
insistence  on  the  Sacraments. 

Now,  VISION  sees  a new  trend 
called  liberating  evangelization  (proc- 
lamation of  the  Gospel  in  the' given 


historical  situation  of  the  people,  the 
social,  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions that  are  the  stuff  of  daily  life). 
This  evangelization  does  not  allow  the 
Gospel  to  be  used  to  support  any 
particular  ideology.  Above  all  it  con- 
demns injustice.  It  speaks  more  of  a 
theology  of  liberation  rather  than  a 
theology  of  salvation.  It  commits  the 
Church  to  the  poor  and  oppressed  in 
their  daily  struggles  and  aspirations.  It 
attracts  politically  aware  and  con- 
cerned young  people.  It  maintains 
close  contact  and  cooperation  with 
leftist  parties.  It  aims  at  declericalizing 
the  Church.  It  seeks  to  establish  a 
"home  grown"  Church.  It  gives  prior- 
ity to  evangelization  over  sacramen- 
talization.  It  questions  the  capitalistic 
system.lt  confronts  popular  religiosity 
as  one  of  the  most  static  forces  in 
society  and  as  an  ideological  support 
for-capitalism. 

In  the  reality  and  personnel  of  the 
Church  in  Latin  America  these  posi- 
tions are  not  so  black  and  white  and 
the  new  position  is  far  from  being 
dominant.  You  still  see  priests  in  their 
soutanes  and  nuns  in  their  habits  on 
the  streets  of  the  commercialized 
metropolis  of  Caracas.  Weekday  eve- 
ning Masses  in  a cluster  of  downtown 
Bogota  churches,  which  are  more 
shrines  than  parish  centres,  are  still 
crowded.  Candles  still  burn  before 
statues.  I couldn't  get  a room  in  the 
Venezuelan  oil  capital  of  Maracaibo 
because  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin  had 
drawn  crowds  to  the  city  and  it  went 
on  for  three  days!  In  mid-afternoon 
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half  a dozen  people  were  paying  a 
visit  to  a church  in  the  centre  of 
Panama  City. 

The  people,  whom  I met,  who  were 
following  the  new  line  weren't  any 
starry-eyed  anarchists,  either.  The 
Latin  American  theologians  were 
gentle,  thorough,  consistent,  Biblical 
thinkers  who  wanted  a better  world. 
Most  of  them,  although  they  were 
scholars,  were  not  living  in  the  pro- 
tected world  of  the  ivory  tower  or  a 
comfortable  rectory,  but  close  to  the 
people,  often  in  the  slums  of  the  big 
cities.  One  Argentinian  nun  still  wore 
her  traditional  habit,  which  was  an 
ugly  off-shade  purple  with  a gray  veil, 
because  the  poor  she  lived  with 
wanted  her  identified  as  a religious 
woman.  Born  of  a wealthy  family,  she 
had  learned  to  speak  English  before 
she  learned  Spanish,  because  it  was 
the  vogue  for  the  rich  in  Buenos  Aires 
at  the  time  to  have  Irish  nannys  for 
their  children. 

I really  thought  VISION  was  being 
overly  fearful  and  inexact  when  at  the 
end  of  the  article  it  warned:  If  the 
Catholic  Church  accepts  this  form  of 
evangelization  it  leaves  the  road  open 
for  other  religions  in  the  area  of 
spirituality.  Already  the  advance  of  the 
Protestant  Church  and  Oriental  reli- 
gions sufficiently  forewarns  that  the 
regaining  of  those  who  have  left  the 
Catholic  Church  will  not  be  done  by 
jumping  on  the  bandwagon  of  revolu- 
tion and  terrorism.  It  may  be  that  the 
revolutionaries  will  triumph,  but  the 
Church  will  go  under  forever. 


The  fundamental  evaluation  by 
the  Church  of  its  positions  in  Latin 
Ameiica  is  being  done  because  of 
the  terrible  everyday  realities  of  hu- 
man life  which  only  the  blind  could 
not  see.  How  must  you  react  to  a poor 
old  woman,  one  of  hundreds,  who 
sleeps  nights  in  a bundle  of  rags  on  the 
steps  of  a Bogota  church,  finding  com- 
panionship only  with  three  dogs? 
What  must  you  think  when  you  see 
gangs  of  eleven-year-old  boys  and 
girls  roaming  the  streets  abandoned 
by,  or  who  have  abandoned,  their 
families  because  of  terrible  social  con- 
ditions? Why  must  a sacristan  have  a 
pistol  strapped  to  his  belt  when  he 
collects  the  coins  from  the  vigil-light 
stand  in  a Medellin  church? 

Bandaid  remedies  for  these  social 
problems  are  not  enough  for  more 
serious  people.  Major  historical  events 
have  indicated  that  the  problem  is 
very  complex  and  structural  and  that 
it  requires  radical  social  surgery,  hope- 
fully tempered  by  the  most  basic 
values  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  There 
was  Cuba  in  1959;  the  revolution  and 
the  American  invasion  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  in  1965;  the  elected 
Socialist  government  in  Chile  in  1970 
and  the  bloody  coup  in  1973,  with 
repressive  terror  continuing  even  now. 
What  does  the  Gospel  say  to  those 
events,  and  to  the  poor  woman  on  the 
street  in  Bogota?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions that  some  believers  are  asking 
about  their  witness  to  the  Lord  in  Latin 
America.  And  this  is  the  reason  for  a 
changing  Church.  • 
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The 

Pecognizing  that  the  earth  and 
x the  fulness  thereof  is  a gift  from 
our  gracious  God,  and  that  we  are 
called  to  cherish,  nurture,  and  pro- 
vide loving  stewardship  for  the 
earth's  resources. 

And  recognizing  that  life  itself  is 
a gift,  and  a call  to  responsibility, 
joy,  and  celebration. 

I make  the  following  declara- 
tions: 

1.  I declare  myself  to  be  a world 
citizen. 

2.  I commit  myself  to  lead  an 
ecologically  sound  life. 

3.  I commit  myself  to  lead  a life  of 
creative  simplicity  and  to  share 
my  personal  wealth  with  the 
world's  poor. 


•town  Pledge 


4.  I commit  myself  to  join  with 
others  in  reshaping  institutions 
in  order  to  bring  about  a more 
just  global  society  in  which 
each  person  has  full  access  to 
the  needed  resources  for  their 
physical,  emotional,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  growth. 

5.  I commit  myself  to  occupa- 
tional accountability,  and  in  so 
doing  I will  seek  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  products  which 
cause  harm  to  others. 

6.  I affirm  the  gift  of  my  body,  and 
commit  myself  to  its  proper 
nourishment  and  physical  well- 
being. 

7.  I commit  myself  to  examine 
continually  my  relations  with 


others,  and  to  attempt  to  relate 
honestly,  morally,  and  lovingly 
to  those  around  me. 

8.  I commit  myself  to  personal 
renewal  through  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  study. 

9.  I commit  myself  to  responsible 
participation  in  a community  of 
faith. 


If  you  would  like  further  infor- 
mation on  the  Shakertown  Pledge 
please  write  to: 

Father  Reg  McQuaid, 

600  Jarvis  Street, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

M4Y  2J6 
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The/Man  from/Margaree 

This  is  a collection  of  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Monsignor  M.  M.  Coady, 
edited  and  commented  upon  by  his  close  associate,  Dr.  Alexander  F.  Laidlaw. 
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agent  for  change 


Agent  for  Change  is  the  story  of  Canadian  born 
Father  Harvey  Steele,  as  told  to  Gary  MacEoin.  One 
reviewer  writes:  "MacEoin  understands  Steele's  work 
under  the  rubrics  popularized  by  Paulo  Freire 
whereby  peasants  are  led  to  understand  the  facts 
behind  their  oppression  and  to  commit  themselves 
to  break  the  cycle  of  dependence."  You  may  not 
agree  with  Father  Steele,  but  it's  a good  book  to  kick 
off  discussion. 

Hardbound  $4.50 


Other  books  are  available,  please  write  for  a free 
catalogue. 
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Proclaim  the  liberation  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 


R©con 

Israel 


Janet  Somerville 
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This  is  the  fourth  and  final  article  in  Janet  Somerville's 
series  on  world  development  and  the  bible. 


I 

In  the  last  article  in  which  we  looked 
1 at  the  Bible  to  see  what  we  could 
see  about  ancient  Israel's  "theology  of 
development/'  we  noticed  two  star- 
tling laws  about  debt.  One  was  the 
law  against  interest:  no  Israelite  could 
charge  interest  on  a loan  to  a fellow- 


Israelite.  He  was  supposed  to  lend  him 
money  out  of  concern  for  the  other 
man's  welfare,  not  as  an  investment 
for  his  own  profit.  The  other  was  the 
law,  expressed  in  Deuteronomy  15, 
that  every  seventh  year  (every  "sab- 
batical" year)  debts  had  to  be  can- 
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celled  altogether  if  the  creditor  was 
still  unable  to  pay. 

You  must  remit  whatever  claim  you 
have  on  your  brother.  Let  there  be  no 
poor  among  you  then. 

There  was  one  more  law  in  ancient 
Israel  that  was  even  more  brotherly, 
even  more  startling  in  its  economic 
effect.  (If  it  was  observed  in  practice, 
that  is  — and  biblical  scholars  are  not 
so  sure  that  it  was  put  into  practice.) 
I'm  talking  about  the  law  of  the  Year 
of  Jubilee.  You  can  read  all  about  it  in 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Leviticus.  The  Church  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  renewing  spirit  of 
that  Jubilee  Year  law,  that  she  invented 
a kind  of  spiritual  imitation  of  it:  the 
Holy  Year,  celebrated  every  twenty- 
five  years.  Since  we're  in  a Holy  Year 
right  now,  it's  a good  law  to  be 
thinking  about. 

You  will  declare  this  fiftieth  year 
sacred /'  says  Leviticus  (25:10)  "and 
proclaim  the  liberation  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land.  This  is  to  be  a 
jubilee  for  you;  each  of  you  will  return 
to  his  ancestral  home , each  to  his  own 
clan." 

Then  the  book  explains  how  the 
Jubilee  will  work. 

The  idea  was  that  every  fifty  years 
— that  is,  once  in  a generation  — 
everyone  in  the  covenant  society  of 
Israel  would  get  the  chance  to  start 
over  fresh,  from  an  equal  basis  with 
all  his  neighbours.  Remember  that 
Israel  began  as  a revolutionary  society, 
in  rebellion  against  Egyptian  slavery 
and  against  the  mind-set  that  pro- 
duced slavery  and  riches.  When  the 
sons  of  ex-slaves  from  Egypt  finally 
reached  Canaan  where  they  were  to 
settle,  they  were  zealous  to  see  that 
everything  among  them  would  hap- 
pen in  freedom  and  equality;  they  had 
had  enough  of  unfreedom  and  in- 


equality in  Egypt.  As  each  Israelite 
tribe  acquired  a land  area  to  settle  in, 
the  tribal  leaders  assigned  land  to  each 
family  within  the  tribe  on  the  fairest, 
most  impartial  basis  they  could  think 
of  — usually  by  casting  lots  so  that  the 
decision  couldn't  show  favouritism. 
After  that,  each  family  was  on  its  own. 

But  fortune  doesn't  treat  each  fam- 
ily equally.  In  a farming  economy,  if 
the  man  of  the  family  is  an  invalid  or 
seriously  handicapped,  the  family  can- 
not meet  the  demands  of  keeping  up 
the  farm  and  will  probably  lose  it.  The 
same  would  be  true  if  he  were  healthy 
but  a bad  manager;  or  if  he  were  a 
drunkard,  or  a gambler,  or  if  he  died 
young  in  an  accident  or  a war.  A larger 
family,  or  an  up-and-coming  man  with 
lots  of  energy  or  lots  of  hired  help, 
would  in  the  drift  of  things  acquire  the 
farm  of  the  less  fortunate  or  less  vig- 
ourous  family. 

Many  societies  would  say  "Of 
course!"  about  that  drift,  and  would 
be  quite  happy  about  it.  That's  how 
"incentive"  is  "rewarded,"  isn't  it? 
You  get  ahead  — ahead  of  your  neigh- 
bours. It  goes  on,  generation  after 
generation,  and  accumulates  — and 
pretty  soon  everybody  thinks  it's 
"natural"  to  have  a society  in  which 
some  families  are  rich,  some  are  super- 
rich, some  are  just  managing  nicely, 
and  some  are  poor  (including  the 
"hard-core"  poor,  who  demonstrate 
the  effect  of  several  generations  of 
unequalizing  drift). 

Well,  ancient  Israel  declared  war 
against  that  drift.  The  Jubilee  Year  tried 
to  reverse  it,  once  every  generation. 
The  Jubilee  Year  restored  productive 
property  to  the  family  that  had  lost  it 
in  the  preceding  generation.  Which 
means  that  the  family  that  had  ac- 
quired it  — legally  acquired  it,  by 
purchase  and  hard  work  — had  to  give 
it  up,  and  go  back  to  producing  from 
their  original  farm  only. 
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Land  must  not  be  sold  in  perpetuity , 
for  the  land  belongs  to  Me,  and  to  Me 
you  are  only  strangers  and  guests.  You 
will  allow  a right  of  redemption  on  all 
your  landed  property.  If  your  brother 
falls  on  evil  days  and  has  to  sell  his 
patrimony  ...  if  he  cannot  find  (dur- 
ing the  next  fifty  years)  the  sum  for 
paying  the  compensation , the  property 
sold  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  purchaser  until  the  Jubilee  Year. 
In  the  Jubilee  Year , the  latter  must 
relinquish  it  and  return  to  his  own 
property. 

(Leviticus  25:  23  ff) 


Now  if  those  lawmakers  in  ancient 
Israel  had  lived  in  our  Enlightened 
Age,  they  would  never  have  fooled 
around  with  such  dangerous,  radical 
ideas  as  the  Jubilee  Year.  For  example, 
if  they  had  read  the  report  of  the  last 
federal  task  force  on  agriculture 
(called  "Canadian  Agriculture  in  the 
Seventies,"  published  in  December 
1969),  they  would  have  been  warned. 
Didn't  old  Israel  know  that  efficiency 
comes  first?  Didn't  they  know  that 
unless  you  rationalize  the  inefficient 
producers  off  the  land,  you  can't  use 
the  latest  and  biggest-scale  technology 
as  soon  as  it  comes  out,  and  therefore 
you  can't  maximize  productivity?  Be- 
sides, with  all  those  small  producers 
around,  how  are  you  going  to  control 
and  limit  output  so  that  the  market 
stays  profitable  and  doesn't  go  "soft"? 
Didn't  Israel  know  that  large  planta- 
tions (or  "latifundias"  or  "agribusi- 
ness", or  whatever  name  you  use)  are 
very  efficient,  very  profitable?  That 
unless  you  reward  the  most  efficient 
producers  with  a bigger  and  bigger 
share  of  the  market,  they'll  lose  their 
"incentive",  take  their  marbles  else- 
where, and  The  Economy  will  col- 
lapse? Hadn't  ancient  Israel  learned 
about  that  in  highly  efficient  Egypt? 

Maybe  Israel  did  learn  about  that 
kind  of  thinking  in  Egypt.  Maybe  that's 


why  Israel  understood  that  you  can't 
trust  the  rationality  of  money  and 
technology  very  far;  it  has  to  be  sub- 
ject to  God's  vision  about  how  you 
treat  your  fellow-man.  And  God's 
vision  about  that  is  disturbingly  rad- 
ical: you  have  to  treat  your  fellow- 
man  like  a brother,  desiring  his  growth 
and  advancement  as  much  as  you 
desire  your  own.  Even  if  he  is  ineffi- 
cient. Even  if  he  has  joined  the  "hard- 
core" poor. 

If  your  brother  falls  on  evil  days 
and  sells  himself  to  you , you  must  not 
impose  a slave's  work  on  him.  He 
shall  be  like  a hired  man  or  a guest , 
and  shall  work  with  you  until  the 
Jubilee  Year.  Then  he  shall  leave  you , 
he  and  his  children;  he  shall  return  to 
his  clan  and  regain  possession  of  his 
ancestral  property.  For  they  are  my 
servants , these  whom  I have  brought 
out  of  Egypt , and  they  must  not  be 
sold  like  slaves.  You  must  not  be  a 
hard  master  to  him , but  you  must  fear 
your  God. 

(Leviticus  25 : 39-43) 

The  Jubilee  Year  in  Israel  took  a 
radical  stand  for  equality,  for  brother- 
hood, for  a fresh  beginning  in 
freedom.  The  most  capable  people 
accepted  a drastic  limitation  on  their 
economic  growth,  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing everyone  a chance  to  be  a respon- 
sible, free,  decision-making  partner  in 
the  economy.  It  was  on  that  brother- 
liness that  they  based  their  hopes  for 
God's  blessing,  for  God's  renewal  in 
the  Year  of  Jubilee.  Can  we  be  less 
generous,  less  hopeful  than  that  in  our 
Holy  Year?  Can  we  expect  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  renewal  and  reconcilia- 
tion if  we  are  not  willing  to  live 
brotherhood  in  an  economic  sense? 
Let's  pray  in  this  Holy  Year,  for  God's 
realism  about  how  reconciliation 
really  happens  in  human  society.  • 
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An  Indonesian  priest  demonstrates  a musical  instrument  used  in  the  Javanese  liturgy. 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


The  house  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
walls.  Lattice  curtains  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  served  as  dividers.  In  the 
center  was  a beautiful  pond  sur- 
rounded by  tiny  shrubs  and  tropical 
flowers.  A few  water  lilies  floated  in 
the  pond  and  one  or  two  golden 
scaled  fish  wriggled  lazily  through  the 
clear  water.  My  host  was  a stocky,  well 
built  man  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  wearing  the  bright  colored 
shirt  that  is  the  distinctive  dress  of  the 
Indonesian.  He  was  also  attired  in  a 
tartan  sari  and  sandals.  A most  con- 
genial man,  his  smile  seemed  even 
warmer  because  it  revealed  sparkling 
white  teeth  that  were  in  direct  contrast 
to  his  neatly  trimmed  black  beard  and 
moustache.  The  heavy  horn  rimmed 
glasses  only  partially  concealed  his 
dark  penetrating  eyes. 

"This  house  is  truly  Indonesian.  In 
former  times  there  were  no  houses, 
only  courtyards.  People  lived  in  the 
court  of  the  Sultan.  They  virtually  lived 
in  the  walls  because  the  central  part 
of  the  structure  was  open  to  the 
elements." 

This  was  not  just  a wild  speculation 
because  my  host  was  a well  known 


architect.  Father  Mangunjiwaya  stud- 
ied architecture  in  Germany  for  six 
years.  He  lives  in  Yogyakarta  in  Central 
Java. 

"We  Indonesians  are  a fractured 
people.  Somewhere  deep  down  within 
ourselves  we  can  sense  that  we  are  a 
distinctive  people  but  the  years  of 
colonization  coupled  with  the  present 
blitzkrieg  of  western  ideas  have 
shaken  our  sense  of  identity." 

Father  Mangunjiwaya  kind  of  sighed 
and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  thick 
crop  of  black  hair  that  was  only  be- 
ginning to  gray  at  the  temples. 

"It's  too  bad  that  Javanese  priests 
are  still  too  timid  to  speak  up.  It's  true 
that  the  foreign  missionary  can  theo- 
retically grasp  the  spirit  of  our  people 
but  in  actual  fact  it  seems  that  he  is 
really  too  structured  by  his  western 
background  to  grasp  the  freedom  and 
the  essentially  mystical  character  of 
our  people." 

I was  surprised  to  hear  that  because 
I had  met  a number  of  Dutch  foreign 
missionaries  who  were  most  inter- 
ested in  developing  a truly  Indonesian 
liturgy. 

"Why  are  the  Javanese  priests  afraid 


iialilij  is 

I Supreme 
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Spirituality.. 


to  speak  up?" 

"Dutch  influence  is  strong  here  in 
Indonesia.  I would  say  that  our  Java- 
nese culture  disintegrated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  because  of 
the  colonial  type  education." 

"And  what  is  colonial  education?" 

"It's  the  kind  of  education  system 
that  continues  to  promote  western 
supremacy  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
educating  only  the  wealthy  and  the 
influential  classes  of  our  society.  Mass 
education  has  never  been  the  aim  of 
the  colonial  powers.  It  was  always  a 
case  of  educating  the  elite  to  govern 
the  masses." 

"You  mentioned  a mystical  quality 
in  the  Indonesian  people.  Could  you 
explain  that  a little  further?" 

"Even  thousands  of  years  of  Islam 
have  failed  to  uproot  the  mystic  reli- 
gion of  this  country.  You  scratch  a 
Moslem  and  you  will  find  a Hindu. 
You  scratch  a Christian  and  I think  it 
will  be  the  same." 

"Are  you  saying  that  Indonesians 
have  a lot  in  common  with  the  people 
of  India?" 

"Yes,  that  is  very  true.  We  Indone- 
sians feel  very  close  to  India  and  to 
the  people  of  India.  We  are  not  a 
practical  people.  We  like  music,  art 
and  poetry.  We  like  to  sit  around  and 
talk  about  those  things  that  concern 
us  and  to  speculate  about  truth  and 
beauty.  Many  of  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  here  are  good.  They  are 
not  all  bad.  But  I really  feel  that  our 
spiritual  qualities  are  being  destroyed 
by  these  outside  forces.  You  know  I 
admire  the  Japanese  for  that  reason. 


They  seem  to  be  able  to  hold  onto 
what  is  beautiful  and  artistic  in  their 
own  culture  and  still  manage  to  keep 
pace  and  even  outdistance  the  west- 
ern world." 


"Do  you  think  that  the  Church  can 
play  a significant  role  in  restoring 
those  spiritual  qualities  to  the  people?" 

"I  certainly  hope  so.  The  liturgy,  if  it 
is  to  be  meaningful,  should  be  able  to 
give  us  a sense  of  self-worth.  We 
Indonesians  have  a tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  what  comes  to  us  from  the 
outside  must  necessarily  be  superior 
and  that  what  we  have  is  somehow 
inferior  and  even  worthless.  We  need 
to  assert  our  own  strong  point  which 
I feel  is  a mystical  insight  that  is  so 
much  needed  today  if  we  are  to  pene- 
trate the  mindless  consumerism  and 
the  seductive  materialism  that  sur- 
rounds us  on  all  sides." 

"Do  you  really  believe  that  Indo- 
nesians feel  a sense  of  inferiority 
towards  the  West? 

"Very  definitely  and  not  only  to- 
wards Western  countries  but  towards 
China  and  Japan  as  well.  You  might 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  China  and 
Japan  are  no  closer  to  us  than  your 
Western  Civilization.  Japan  is  the 
Oriental  success  story  and  China  is  the 
noble  experiment.  Both  peoples  are 
foreign  to  us  and  we  find  them  equally 
inscrutable." 

"Could  you  cite  some  examples  of 
this  feeling  of  inferiority?" 

"I  mentioned  before  that  Javanese 
priests  are  too  timid  to  put  forth  their 
own  ideas  on  liturgy.  The  reason  for 
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their  silence  is  simply  because  they 
believe  that  whatever  is  foreign  must 
necessarily  be  better.  Even  our  native 
dress  is  being  discarded.  Everyone 
agrees  that  it  is  much  more  comfor- 
table than  western  dress  and  it  is  much 
more  suitable  for  the  climate  but  it  is 
not  really  a business  suit  and  so.  . . . 
It  is  necessary  that  honest  pride  and  a 
sense  of  birthright  be  restored  to  our 
people. 

"Then  you  would  feel  closer  to  the 
Indian  people  than  to  the  Chinese 
people.  Is  that  right?" 

"In  Indonesia  all  religions  are  free. 
We  respect  all  religions  and  we  revere 
all  the  prophets.  Buddha,  Mohammed, 
Brahman  and  Jesus  are  all  respected 
and  revered.  In  China,  Confucius  is 
being  downgraded  because  so  much 
of  his  teaching  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
Communist  revolution.  Such  down- 
grading of  a famous  teacher  or 
prophet  could  never  happen  either 
here  or  in  India.  China  could  be  com- 
pared to  ancient  Rome  while  India  is 
like  ancient  Greece.  While  Rome  built 
the  roads  and  produced  the  law  it  was 
Greece  that  produced  the  thinkers, 
and  the  philosophers.  I am  interested 
in  the  Chinese  experiment  but  I really 
can't  relate  to  it." 

"I  must  say  that  I am  very  much 
impressed  by  the  spiritual  qualities  of 
the  Indonesian  people.  I think  that  to 
even  hear  the  chanting  of  the  morning 
prayer  of  Islam  is  a very  moving  ex- 
perience and  I must  admit  that  I 
admire  the  way  Moslems  keep  the 
yearly  month-long  fast.  However  I am 
equally  impressed  by  the  amount  of 


building  that  is  going  on  here  and  it 
strikes  me  that  the  wheels  of  progress 
are  really  in  motion." 

"That's  true.  But  I think  that  I can 
point  out  some  differences.  In  your 
country,  the  engineer  is  the  big  man 
in  society.  He  builds  the  bridges  and 
erects  the  skyscrapers.  He's  a practical 
man.  Here  in  Indonesia,  just  as  in 
India,  the  spiritual  man  outranks  the 
engineer.  In  fact  even  the  Indonesian 
engineer  is  a bit  of  a mystic.  I remem- 
ber one  engineer  who  was  working  on 
a job  for  us.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  he 
spotted  that  tree  which  is  growing  by 
the  doorstep.  He  took  one  look  at  it 
and  then  told  me  that  I had  planted  it 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door.  'It 
should  be  on  the  left,'  he  said. 
'Nothing  good  can  come  from  that 
grouping.'  I was  flouting  the  cosmic 
order." 

Father  Mangunjiwaya  constantly  re- 
turned to  the  theme  that  Indonesians 
were  starved  for  spiritual  nourishment. 
He  readily  admitted  that  Indonesia 
needed  a lot  more  industry  and  many 
more  jobs  but  he  was  reluctant  to  con- 
cede that  these  pragmatic  goals  could 
be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  Indonesian 
people.  Father  Mangunjiwaya  insists 
that  the  Church  in  Central  Java  is  a 
very  active  Church  and  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  vitality  in  the  people  who 
take  their  religion  very  seriously.  Reli- 
gion is,  according  to  Father  Mangun- 
jiwaya, so  important  in  the  lives  of  the 
Javanese  people  that  if  anything  must 
be  sacrificed  then  it  will  have  to  be 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  • 
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I 've  watched  that  kick  boxing  and 
* it's  got  to  be  the  roughest  sport 
I've  ever  seen.  How  do  you  explain 
that  in  the  light  of  Buddhist  psy- 
chology?" 

That  was  my  honest  feeling  about 
the  latest  sport  fad  in  Japan  — Thai 
boxing.  I was  talking  to  Father 
Mohling,  S.J.  at  Xavier  Hall  in  Bang- 
kok about  it. 

"Well  first  of  all,"  he  said  matter  of 
factly,  "the  Thai  people  resent  the 
name  — 'kick  boxing'.  It  was  the 
Japanese  who  dubbed  it  that!  It's  j 
called  Thai  boxing  because  it  origi-  l 
nated  in  this  country.  Believe  it  or  not  i 
it  is  based  on  principles  which  are 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  Bud- 
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BOXING 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

I aMPlr,  ^ 


I dhism." 

''Gee  Father/'  I said  dubiously 
I "they  kick  pretty  hard!" 

Father  Mohling  was  unmoved  by 
the  objection.  "To  the  man  on  the 
I street/'  he  began,  "Thai  boxing  is  a 
form  of  self-defense  like  judo  or 
| karate.  There's  an  elegance  about  it. 
if  you've  ever  seen  Thai  dancers  you'll 
notice  that  there  are  no  jutting  limbs 
,(  or  sharp  angular  movements.  It's  all 
ef  one  smooth  rounded  display  of  al- 
ie  I most  liquid  motion.  The  Thai  boxer  is 
the  very  same.  There  is  usually  a 
,j.  trumpet  playing  throughout  the  bout 
ot | or  performance  to  help  the  boxers 
1(t|  keep  the  rhythm.  The  object  of  Thai 
1(j.  t boxing  is  to  get  the  foot  high  enough 


to  kick  the  opponent  in  the  head." 

"I'm  surprised  that  you'd  use  such 
a harsh  word  as  'kick/  Father." 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,"  he  coun- 
tered. "You  aren't  allowed  to  bite  the 
other  party.  You're  not  supposed  to 
be  cruel  or  even  allow  yourself  to  be- 
come angry.  All  the  Thai  boxers  that 
I know  are  gentle  people.  They're  un- 
usually soft-spoken  even  for  Thailand. 
They  are  very  sentimental.  Most  of 
them  become  boxers  to  illustrate 
their  manliness.  When  a young  Thai 
becomes  a boxer  it  is  the  biggest  day 
in  his  life.  He  takes  a new  name  and 
from  then  on  he  defers  to  his  teacher 
and  attributes  whatever  success  he 
attains  to  that  important  contact."  • 
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A Dominican  catechist  teaches  the  Faith. 
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Faith- 

Healing 

William  McNabb,  SFM 


In  these  days  of  renovation  in  the 
Church,  when  we  see,  for  example, 
the  renewed  interest  in  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  missionaries  to 
Latin  America  take  a new  look  at  cus- 
toms that  at  first  we  found  a bit  hard 
to  accept.  Here  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  one  very  common  custom  is 
a form  offaith-healingcalled  ensalmar, 
which  my  Spanish-English  dictionary 
defines:  'To  set  bones,  to  enchant,  to 
cure  by  spells." 

Let's  take  a look  at  some  cases.  The 
other  evening  while  talking  to  Zaca- 
rias  Valdez,  one  of  my  parishioners,  a 
woman  walked  in,  crying,  saying  that 
she  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  be- 
cause of  a toothache.  Zacarias  said: 
"Let  me  see,"  and  placing  his  thumb 
on  her  chin,  he  prayed  silently.  Then 
he  said,  "It  will  hurt  quite  a bit  for  a 
time,  then  will  go  away." 

After  she  left,  I asked  him  what  he 
said  while  praying,  and  it  was  more 
or  less  a command  to  stop  aching. 
Next  morning,  I made  inquiries  and 
sure  enough  the  woman  slept  well, 
and  the  toothache  had  gone. 

Just  yesterday,  a young  man  cut  his 
foot  and  it  was  bleeding.  It  had  him 
worried.  It  so  happened  that  a very 
poor  parishioner  was  here  looking  for 
help,  and  she  said:  "Let  me  see  him." 


So  she  crossed  her  thumb  and  fore- 
finger in  the  form  of  a Cross,  and 
prayed  by  the  Blood  of  Christ  that  the 
wound  stop  bleeding,  and  it  did.  Both 
of  these  healers  told  me  how  they 
had  cured  people  on  other  occasions. 

Zacarias  said  he  learned  this  prac- 
tice from  his  grandfather  and  when  I 
asked  him  what  was  behind  it,  he 
replied,  "Padre,  it's  faith."  Truly  these 
simple  people  take  Christ  at  His  word 
when  He  challenged,  "If  you  have 
faith  . . ."  In  this  country  it  seems  that 
the  persons  who  practice  healing 
have  the  gift  for  just  certain  ills.  At 
least  I hear  of  this  one,  who  can  cure 
a sore  throat,  or  of  one  who  only 
cures  another  illness.  And  I have  even 
heard  of  it  being  practised  to  drive 
out  evil  spirits. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  quacks, 
who  make  a living  out  of  curing 
everything  from  love-affairs  gone 
wrong  to  enmities  between  people. 
They  charge  a good  fee,  and  live 
quite  comfortably. 

But  there  are  the  sincere  folk,  who 
look  upon  it  as  a gift,  and  use  it  to 
benefit  their  neighbour.  So  faith- 
healing has  existed  here  in  this  coun- 
try for  who  knows  how  long,  and 
may  this  humble  simple  faith  increase 
the  Glory  of  Cod.  • 
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Mending  with  a 
Strong  Stitch . . 


Lydia  Makuch 


Lydia  Makuch  is  an  active  member  of  Holiday  Community 
Volunteers,  which  operates  out  of  Ottawa. 


| would  like  to  humbly  ask  forgiveness  of  my  Indian  brother 
for  the  injustices  my  people  have  done.  Time  has  changed  us 
both,  some  of  us  are  blind  and  do  not  see  before  it  is  too 
late.  I pray  with  all  my  heart  that  we  could  all  together  in 
kinship  pick  up  our  needles  and  mend  with  a strong  stitch 
and  strive  towards  brotherhood.  If  we  took  the  time  and 
honest  effort  to  understand  each  other,  respect  and  accept 
one's  ways  and  customs;  the  sun  would  shine  that  much 
brighter  on  all  of  us.  I alone  am  powerless;  many  of  us  alone 
are  just  as  powerless;  with  the  help  of  love  and  under- 
standing we  will  achieve  much  more  and  hopefully  gain  our 


— 
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brother's  esteem.  It  is  certainly  not  too  late,  time  is  patiently 
waiting  for  all  of  us  to  realize  these  injustices  committed 
towards  our  Indian  brother  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
mostly  to  our  brothers  to  make  up  for  what  has  been  done. 


We  invite  young  people  to  contribute  to  these  pages. 
Please  write  to: 

The  Editor, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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* Rev.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M., 

^ Scarboro  Missions, 
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* Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

* I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* AGE SINGLE MARRIED 

***************************** 
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MISSION 

INTERCHANGE 


# Cather  Charles  Lagan,  who  for  seven  years 
' worked  in  the  Bahamas,  is  now  stationed 
in  the  St.  Vincent  Mission. 


Father  Robert  Ling,  a seven-year  veteran  # 
of  the  Guyana  Mission  is  now  working  in 
Nassau,  the  Bahamas. 


Father  Ambrose  MacKinnon, first  assigned 
to  St.  Vincent  in  1963,  joined  the  staff  of 
St.  Thomas  More  Parish,  Nassau,  last  No- 
vember. 


These  personnel  changes  are  part  of  an  # 
exchange  program  among  our  English 
speaking  southern  missions.  The  program 
was  announced  at  a meeting  of  the  Supe- 
rior General,  Father  Michael  O'Kane;  Gen- 
eral Councillor,  Father  Clair  Yaeck;  and 
Bahamas  Regional  Coordinator,  Father  Ger- 
ard McKernan  at  a meeting  in  Nassau  in 
November.  • 
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WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR? 

For  the  Christian,  the  world  is  a 
neighbourhood,  all  peoples  are  our 
neighbours.  Mission  makes  for 
neighbourliness. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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This  girl  typifies  the 
vitality  of  China's 
youth. 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Father  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  recently 
returned  to  Japan  after  having  completed  a six-month 
furlough  in  Canada.  While  at  home,  Dave  spent  some  time 
in  hospital  recuperating  from  an  operation  and  the  rest 
visiting  family  and  friends.  From  1971  to  1974  Dave  worked 
as  Chaplain  at  the  Christian  Brothers  International  School 
in  Tokyo.  This  time,  however,  he  will  be  working  in  Gifu 
Prefecture  located  in  Central  Japan  about  250  miles  south- 
west of  Tokyo.  • 


Recently,  Father  John  Cheng  began  work  as  a counselor 
^at  Mimico  Correction  Center  in  Toronto's  west  end. 
Fr.  Cheng,  working  as  a clergyman  counselor,  spends  three 
days  a week  at  the  Center  and  also  is  Chaplain  on  Sundays. 
People  of  all  ages  from  sixteen  to  sixty  are  sent  to  the 
Center.  Helping  them  to  overcome  their  fears,  to  have  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  is  a major  part  of  counseling  as 
Fr.  Cheng  experiences  it.  Many  of  his  clients  have  experi- 
enced the  help  of  clergymen  before  and  hence  come  to 
Fr.  Cheng  in  an  attitude  of  trust,  a necessary  ingredient  of 
any  counseling.  • 


Brian  Swords  in  Hong  Kong  continues  to  work  among  the 
refugees  from  China.  Believing  that  the  Church  should 
be  involved  in  this  work  Father  Swords  assists  them  to 
adapt  to  their  new  lives  in  the  British  Colony.  Groups  using 
cooperative  methods  have  been  organized  to  produce  and 
sell  blankets  and  baskets  for  their  livelihood.  Brian,  taking 
time  out  from  his  own  studies,  also  helps  the  refugees  to 
learn  English.  • 
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Vol.  56,  No.  4 


April,  1975 


from  the  Editor 


Editing  a magazine  is  like  making  a well  balanced  meal  — too 
much  heavy  and  not  enough  light  food  would  be  as  much  of  a 
mistake  as  too  much  light  and  not  enough  heavy.  In  this  issue 
we  try  to  give  you  a balanced  diet.  Robert  Smith,  SFM,  writes 
our  feature  article,  one  commemorating  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo.  Fr.  Gregory  Baum's 
article  on  Sin  serves  as  a good  introduction  to  Fr.  Smith's 
article,  and  it  is  related  as  well  to  the  work  of  Fr.  Lou  Quinn 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  World  Church  gives  us  an  insight 
into  Christianity  in  China  today  and  an  article  on  Nagasaki 
speaks  of  Christianity  in  that  Japanese  city.  Finally,  Fr.  Frank 
Hawkshaw  describes  our  Society's  Fifth  General  Chapter  and 
some  of  the  issues  it  dealt  with.  In  the  Beginning,  is  my 
contribution  and  introduces  you  to  our  Mission  Information 
Department. 

Hope  you  don't  get  indigestion!! 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFMMssoc/ate  Editor:  Donald  Boyle,  SFM /Assistant 
to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/  Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


In  this  issue,  if  you  look  closely  you 
will  notice  a change  in  the  editor's 
name.  It's  not  that  he  has  changed  his 
name  but  that  he  himself  has  been 
changed  and  is  off  to  another  task. 
Father  Walsh  has  done  a fine  job  in 
the  past  years  as  editor.  He  changed 
not  only  the  appearance  of  our  maga- 
zine but  the  content  as  well.  He  called 
upon  many  talented  people  to  write 
for  the  magazine  so  that  you,  the 
reader,  would  be  given  the  chance  to 
experience  many  areas  of  mission  and 
some  of  the  problems  facing  mission 
today.  Fr.  Walsh  also  made  it  a point 
to  keep  you  up  to  date  on  the  lives 
and  work  of  our  men  in  mission,  both 
in  Canada  and  throughout  the  world. 
In  fact,  he  attempted  to  give  us  an 
overview  of  mission  — a global  view 
of  what  is  happening  in  this  field. 

Following  Fr.  Walsh's  policy  and,  I 
hope,  building  upon  it,  is  going  to  be 
my  policy  as  I start  my  new  task  as 
editor.  As  the  months  go  by  you  will 
probably  notice  some  changes  but  I 
don't  think  they  will  be  drastic  — at 
least  not  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I 
feel  it  a better  tactic  to  build  upon 
what  Fr.  Walsh  has  done  rather  than 
to  tear  some  or  most  of  it  away  and 
start  anew.  Presently  I feel  more 


secure  in  this  approach,  so  my  policy 
is  just  an  extension  of  my  personality. 

One  change  that  has  already  taken 
place  here  at  Scarboro  is  an  organ- 
izational one.  The  magazine  has  be- 
come part  of  what  we  now  call  the 
Mission  Information  Department.  In- 
cluded in  this  department  is  our  mis- 
sion center,  our  audio-visual  section 
and  what  we  now  call  our  deputation 
section.  The  magazine  makes  up  the 
fourth  section.  All  of  these  have  as 
their  purpose  the  spread  of  informa- 
tion on  mission,  as  we  see  it,  in  1975. 
These  sections  are  concerned  with 
helping  to  educate  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic on  issues  which  touch  on  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  and  His  Church. 

For  example,  the  mission  center  is 
used  to  bring  people  together  for  a 
few  hours  or  a few  days  to  give  them 
a chance  to  study  and  discuss  mission 
or  any  other  subject  meaningful  to 
them.  Our  audio-visual  department 
prepares  teaching  aids,  such  as  a visual 
presentation  on  the  Canadian  Bishops' 
Statement  about  Sharing  Daily  Bread. 
The  deputation  section  is  concerned 
with  deputizing  our  Scarboro  priests 
to  go  out  into  the  churches  and 
schools  across  Canada  to  speak  on  a 
more  personal  level  to  the  Canadian 
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| people.  The  magazine  goes  out  into 
some  35,000  homes  and  some  10,000 
institutions  each  month  and  is  our 
biggest  contact  with  you  — although 
not  a personal  one.  The  Mission  In- 
formation Department  is  working  on 
these  four  fronts  and  we  hope  will  ful- 
fill its  purpose  of  informing  and  form- 
ing you  regarding  "mission". 

Getting  back  to  Scarboro  Missions 
! we  feel  we  have  a good  magazine  — 
j one  that  is  both  informative  and,  we 
hope,  formative,  of  mission  and  a 
| missionary  attitude.  We  are  concerned 
I with  increasing  the  number  of  readers, 
j Indeed  we  would  be  delighted  if  every 
j Christian  home,  both  Catholic  and 
I Protestant,  were  receiving  and  reading 
I our  magazine  — but  of  course  that 
I would  be  Camelot.  We  know  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  work  hard  to 
| increase  the  number  of  our  readers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  help  will  come 
j from  you  who  read  our  magazine.  If 
| you  could  get  your  friends  to  sub- 
scribe and  read  Scarboro  Missions , 
with  your  help  instead  of  having  just 
I a handful  of  salesmen  we  would  have 
I close  to  40,000  people  on  the  march 
for  new  readers. 

Along  with  this  we  plan  to  ask  your 
opinions  regarding  the  magazine  in  a 


survey  of  some  kind.  We  are  not  sure 
as  to  the  form  it  will  take  but  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
hear  what  you  think  if  we  are  to  im- 
prove on  what  Fr.  Walsh  and  his 
associates  have  accomplished.  We  feel 
there  is  not  much  sense  in  going  along 
our  merry  way  not  knowing  what  you, 
the  readers,  think.  So  we  are  very 
much  open  to  your  comments,  your 
ideas  and  of  course  your  criticism. 

From  the  outset  it  is  necessary  for 
all  of  us  to  realize  that  we  are  not 
going  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  some  things 
— perhaps  many  things.  But  we  are 
living  in  a world  of  change  and  mis- 
sion is  part  of  this  world  process. 
What  we  need  is  to  have  a spirit  of 
trust  between  us  so  that  we  will  be 
open  to  each  other  and  willing  to 
learn  from  each  other.  Personally,  if 
I had  to  describe  an  integral  part  of 
Our  Lord's  attitude  to  others,  I would 
say  that  it  was  one  of  openness  and 
trust  towards  others.  This  I feel  is 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  grow  to- 
gether in  our  understanding  of  mis- 
sion today.  Whatever  the  case,  let  us 
go  forward  together  to  announce  the 
"Good  News",  confident  that  it  is  in 
the  daily  living  of  mutual  trust  and 
love  that  we  are  truly  Christian.  • 
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Fr.  Gregory  Baum,  O.S.A. 


Arise , shine  out , for  your  light  has 
come; 

The  glory  of  Yahweh  is  rising  on  you , 
Though  night  still  covers  the  earth , 
And  darkness  the  people. 

— Isaiah  60,  7 


It  is  well  over  2,000  years  ago  since 
Isaiah  spoke  of  the  darkness  which 
covers  the  earth  and  its  people.  The 
darkness  of  personal  and  social  sin  are 
still  with  us.  Father  Gregory  Baum 
writes  of  personal  sin  and  social  sin 
and  their  relationship. 
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in  is  both  personal  and  social.  At 
this  time  Catholics  are  struggling  to 
recover  the  social  sense  of  sin  that  is 
so  strongly  present  in  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Old  Testament.  At  this 
point  we  do  not  even  have  a satis- 
factory terminology  for  expressing  the 
social  side  of  sin.  Sin  resides  not  only 
in  the  free  choices  of  individuals;  it 
also  and  especially  resides  in  people's 
corporate  life.  We  are  born  into  sin. 
Sin  inheres  in  corporate  life,  i.e.,  in 
institutionalized  life,  in  institutions 
that  inflict  injustices  and  oppression 
on  people,  in  the  social  processes  that 
build  and  protect  these  institutions, 
and  in  collective  ideas  and  religious 
symbols  that  legitimate  these  institu- 
tions. Even  beautiful  and  cherished 
elements  of  culture  and  religion  may 
reveal  themselves,  if  looked  upon 
critically,  as  subtle  justifications  of  in- 
justices in  the  social  order.  The  social 
side  of  sin,  then,  is  not  rooted  in  deli- 
beration but  in  false  consciousness,  in 
collective  blindness,  which  makes  us 
take  the  given  order  for  granted  as  the 
inevitable  background  of  personal 
life,  over  against  which  we  work  out 
our  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling. 

There  exists  a dialectical  relation- 
ship between  personal  and  social  sin. 
The  alienating  institutions  have  been 
created  by  sinful  men.  Personal  sin 
may  harm  a neighbor,  or  many  neigh- 
bors, but  it  may  also  reach  into  the 
institutions  and  give  them  a twist  for 
the  worse.  The  sin  of  the  wicked  ruler 
who  uses  his  power  and  his  organiza- 
tion to  inflict  suffering  on  people  still 
belongs  to  the  category  of  personal 
sin.  Even  a joint  decision  involving  a 
good  number  of  conscious  agents  to 
commit  an  injustice  may  still  be  in  the 
category  of  personal  sin.  But  the  cor- 
porate life  which  these  evil  decisions 


create  will  then,  by  a logic  of  its  own, 
impose  hardships  and  wounds  on  peo- 
ple and  lock  them  into  prisons  of 
various  kinds.  Social  sin,  then,  operates 
in  institutions,  even  if  the  people  in- 
volved in  it  have  good  intentions.  In 
many  activities  of  basic  daily  existence 
we  participate,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  in  the  social  institutions  of  our 
society  and  hence  derive  some  profit 
from  the  exploitation  of  other  people. 

Personal  sins  compounded  have 
created  social  sins,  and,  conversely, 
social  sins  create  an  environment  that 
promotes  personal  sins.  The  damaging 
of  human  life  through  institutional 
pressures  easily  creates  attitudes  such 
as  greed  and  superficiality  in  some 
and  despair  and  brutality  in  others  that 
lead  people  to  various  kinds  of  irres- 
ponsible choices.  Criminals  and  out- 
casts are  the  underside  of  society; 
an  achievement-oriented  social  order 
devours  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
succeed  and  turns  them  into  carica- 
tures. And  the  masters  who  define 
their  lives  in  terms  of  their  victory 
over  others  become  insensitive  and 
easily  give  in  to  the  temptation  to 
jelevate  their  economic  dominance 
even  more.  Social  sin  is  the  seed-bed 
of  irresponsible  personal  decisions. 

Sin,  then,  is  both  personal  and  so- 
cial. And  since  Jesus  came  to  save  us 
from  our  sins,  his  salvation  has  per- 
sonal as  well  as  social  meaning.  The 
Church's  saving  mission,  then,  cannot 
possibly  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
salvation  of  souls.  This  would  reduce 
the  Gospel  to  an  individualistic  mes- 
sage. What  the  Church  has  been  sent 
to  offer  in  Jesus  Christ  is  deliverance 
from  personal  sin  and,  connected  and 
intertwined  with  this,  the  liberation  of 
people  from  the  multiple  structures  of 
domination.  • 
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Santo 

Domingo 


On  the  24th  of  April  this  year,  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic will  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  outbreak  of  fighting  between  rival 
military  units  in  that  Caribbean  nation. 
Four  days  later,  after  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation had  taken  up  arms,  an  Amer- 
ican force  of  22,000  troops  went 
ashore  and  this  intervention  continued 
until  the  fall  of  1966  when  President 
Joaquin  Balaguar  had  assumed  power. 

In  our  country,  as  we  step  out  now 
into  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, there  is  a deepening  awareness 
that  the  grave  problems  that  loom 
over  mankind  — widespread  hunger 
in  the  world,  uncontrolled  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources,  economic 
and  political  insecurity  — flow  from  a 
fundamental  disorder  in  the  way 
things  have  been  organized  in  our 
world. 


A look  backwards  into  history  is 
always  helpful.  What  happened  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  ten  years  ago  is 
one  of  the  more  glaring  demonstra- 
tions that  the  domination  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  poor  nations  by  the 
rich  is  not  an  accident,  but  is  a ques- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  men  of 
our  time  who  have  made  decisions 
that  some  parts  of  the  world  should 


may  grow 


subdued  so  that  others 
wealthy  at  their  expense. 

For  thirty  years  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple were  ruled  by  the  complete  and 
most  famous  Latin  American  dictator 
of  this  century,  Rafael  Trujillo,  himself 
a product  of  an  earlier  American  inter- 
vention from  1916-1924.  The  assas- 
sination of  Trujillo  in  May  of  1961 
opened  the  way  to  a period  of 
euphoric  liberty  culminating  in  the 
sweeping  election  victory  of  Juan 
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View  of  part  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  from  the  strategic  Duarte  Bridge. 


Bosch  in  December  of  1962. 

Bosch  lasted  but  eight  months  in 
the  Presidential  Palace.  Military  offi- 
cers led  by  Elias  Wessin  y Wessin  sent 
him  off  into  exile  and  set  up  a civilian 
Council  of  State.  The  man  who  rose  to 
the  top  in  this  situation  was  Donald 
Reid  Cabral,  a Harvard  graduate 
known  to  the  Americans  affectionately 
as  "Donnie". 

But  it  was  the  military  establishment 
that  held  real  power.  Money  flowed 
easily  in  this  period  and  the  eagerness 
to  grow  rich  quickly  brought  on  rivalry 
and  division  within  the  Armed  Forces. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  24th,  the 
spark  was  ignited.  The  definition  of 
the  struggle  immediately  became  the 
restoration  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
return  of  President  Juan  Bosch.  The 
next  day  the  military  elements  sup- 
porting the  return  of  Bosch  entered 


the  city  and  distributed  arms  to  the 
civilian  population.  The  conflict  which 
had  been  confined  largely  to  the  radio 
stations  and  negotiating  rooms  now 
went  into  the  streets.  Dominicans  of 
all  different  ages,  social  classes  and 
ideological  beliefs  joined  in  a truly 
heroic  defense  of  their  right  to  be  free 
and  independent. 

The  immediate  task  was  to  defend 
the  Duarte  Bridge,  which  was  the 
gateway  to  the  city  from  the  East. 
Across  that  bridge,  from  the  Air  Force 
Base  of  San  Isidro,  would  come  the 
forces  of  General  Wessin,  head  of  the 
Air  Force  and  principal  opponent  to 
the  return  of  Juan  Bosch. 

A few  soldiers,  especially  among 
the  crack  frogman  unit,  and  the  civil- 
ian defenders  of  the  city  resisted 
attacks  by  planes  and  tanks.  The 
bridge  was  held.  Other  military  units 
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throughout  the  countryside  main- 
tained a neutral  position,  awaiting  an 
indication  of  how  things  would  turn 
out  in  the  Capital  city. 

By  Tuesday  the  defense  of  the  city 
began  to  falter.  Constitutionalist  lead- 
ers twice  approached  the  American 
Ambassador,  William  Tapley  Bennet, 
seeking  his  intervention  to  arrange  a 
truce.  This  was  refused.  The  defenders 
of  the  city  were  left  with  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  return  to  the  bridge.  But 
this  they  did  with  remarkable  convic- 
tion and  courage,  led  by  Colonel 
Francisco  Camaano  who  from  that 
moment  on  would  be  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  Constitutionalist 
forces. 

By  morning,  the  scene  had  abruptly 
changed.  Now  the  Wessin  forces  were 
in  trouble.  Victory  was  approaching 
for  Camaano  and  his  Constitutionalist 
forces. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  first  of  the  22,000  American 
troops  were  coming  ashore  by  heli- 
copter. 

The  reason  stated  at  the  time  for  the 
intervention  was  to  protect  American 
lives.  But  before  long,  in  the  face  of 
the  outcry  that  followed  throughout 
the  world,  this  argument  was  aban- 
doned and  President  Johnson  was 
defending  the  U.S.  involvement  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  Communism. 
The  public  was  being  told  about  the 
existence  of  different  lists  of  "Com- 
munists" who  were  known  to  be 
involved  in  the  Dominican  uprising. 
But  when  the  lists  were  checked  out, 
it  was  easily  discovered  that  they  were 
quite  fictional.  (In  1973,  I met  an 
Equadorian  university  professor  in  a 
prison  in  Quito.  He  told  me  that  his 
difficulties  began  after  1965  when  his 
name  appeared  on  one  of  the  lists  of 
"Communists"  in  the  Santo  Domingo 
uprising.) 

The  reason  put  forth  for  the  inter- 


vention of  the  Americans  was  quite 
incidental  to  their  being  there.  As  the 
fifty-ton  tanks  rolled  through  the 
streets  of  Santo  Domingo  one  had  the 
impression  that  what  was  intended 
was  a show  of  force  to  impress  the 
Dominican  revolutionaries  to  give  up. 
In  retrospect  now,  the  spring  of  '65 
seems  to  stand  out  as  a high  point  of 
U.S.  military  adventure,  when  Santo 
Domingo  was  occupied  and  the  heavy 
build-up  in  Viet  Nam  began. 

One  certain  and  immediate  effect 
of  the  landing  of  American  troops  in 
Santo  Domingo  was  to  signal  which 
side  would  be  the  victor  in  the  end. 
The  San  Isidro  forces  stiffened  and  the 
units  throughout  the  countryside  that 
had  remained  neutral  took  a position 
against  the  Constitutionalist  forces. 

But  what  did  not  happen  was  the 
surrender  of  the  people  in  the  city. 
They  were  not  overawed  by  the 
tremendous  power  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  conflict.  Nor  did  the 
American  forces  go  into  combat,  ex- 
cept for  sporadic  clashes.  But  shortly 
after  their  arrival  the  Wessin  forces 
took  the  offensive  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  in  what  they  called  "Opera- 
tion Clean-up",  driving  the  Constitu- 
tionalist forces  into  the  downtown 
area  near  the  sea.  Then  the  lines  held 
through  the  summer  of  1965,  until  a 
cease-fire  was  achieved  in  September. 

It  was  a long  summer  for  the 
Dominican  people.  Now  the  years 
have  passed  and  we  have  the  benefit 
of  hindsight  to  ask  what  really  hap- 
pened there  that  summer.  Was  it  as 
simple  as  the  slogans  of  1965  made  it 
out  to  be:  that  there  were  American 
lives  to  be  protected  or  even  that  the 
country  would  go  Communist?  The 
hollowness  and  deceit  of  these  claims 
was  soon  revealed.  What  then  was  the 
problem? 

The  Dominicans  have  a clearer 
sense  of  this.  It  is  they  who  felt  the 
bitterness,  the  humiliation;  they  have 
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The  ever  present  Military. 


not  forgotten.  They  wanted  to  be 
themselves,  to  make  their  country  as 
they  would  have  it  to  be.  They  were 
on  the  point  of  winning  their  freedom, 
at  the  cost  of  a great  struggle,  when 
the  United  States  intervened  in  order 
to  maintain  the  old  system.  The  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  domination  was  pre- 
served. A people  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  another  nation;  the  country 
would  still  be  governed  by  the  same 
power  elite  as  always.  The  land  would 
become  an  even  more  fertile  ground 
for  economic  exploitation  from  the 
United  States  through  the  large  multi- 
national corporations  like  Gulf  and 
Western  and  Falconbridge. 

The  ordinary  people  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  the  people  who  daily 
bear  at  first  hand  the  brunt  of  this, 
which  we  call  injustice  and  oppres- 


sion, have  quite  a clear  picture  of  the 
reality  of  our  world,  that  things  func- 
tion in  such  a way  that  the  rich  centres 
of  power  siphon  off  wealth  from  the 
poor  nations  on  the  periphery  which 
are  expected  first  of  all  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  centre.  The  poverty  of 
the  many  makes  possible  the  good 
life  of  the  few  who  are  rich.  Growing 
numbers  of  people  who  live  in  the 
exploited  or  what  we  might  call  the 
"under-developed"  parts  of  the  world 
are  becoming  intensely  aware  of  this 
relationship  that  exists  between  our 
wealth  and  their  poverty.  In  this  pro- 
cess of  awakening,  the  Dominican 
experience  of  1965  is  of  special  signif- 
icance. It  is  a naked  manifestation  of 
the  relationship  by  which  the  rich  and 
powerful  dominate  and  exploit  the 
poor  of  the  world.  • 
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Notes 
on  the 
Church 

in 

China 


E.  H.  Johnson 


Doctor  Johnson , Secretary  for  Research 
and  Planning  of  the  Board  of  World 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada,  visited  China  with  his  wife 
in  1973. 

I he  following  notes  of  observations 

1 come  from  two  sources.  One,  for- 
mal contact  with  Bishop,  and  Mrs.  K. 
H.  Ting  in  Nanking,  and  with  Prot- 
estant Church  leaders  and  Roman 
Catholic  Church  leaders  in  Peking; 
and  two,  observations  of  the  Church, 
and  informal  conversations  with  vari- 
ous interpreters  about  the  place  of 
religion  and  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  China  today. 

In  line  with  the  guiding  principle, 
which  I think  is  still  wise,  that  we 
should  not  make  contact  with  Chris- 
tians in  China  until  they  desire  to 
make  contact  with  us,  I wrote  to  K.H. 
some  weeks  before  our  China  visit 
telling  him  our  dates  in  Nanking  and 
asking  him  to  contact  China  Travel 
Service  if  it  was  convenient  to 
have  a visit.  What  a delight  to  be 
met  at  the  Nanking  Railway  Station, 
when  we  arrived  from  Shanghai, 
by  K.H.  and  his  wife,  who  accom- 
panied us  to  our  hotel  in  a car  pro- 
vided by  the  Travel  Service.  Next 


morning  K.H.  joined  us  on  a visit  to 
the  Yangtze  River  Bridge  where  we 
had  plenty  of  time  to  stroll  and  talk 
together.  The  following  morning  his 
wife,  Siu-mei,  who  teaches  part  time 
in  Nanking  University,  was  a member 
of  the  welcoming  committee  when  we 
visited  the  University  and  K.H.  himself 
was  present  as  a guest.  They  both 
seemed  in  good  spirits  and  in  gener- 
ally good  health.  They  seemed  relaxed 
and  at  ease  in  all  our  conversation. 

K.H.  was  quite  ready  that  I report 
our  conversations  in  full  detail  to 
friends  outside  China  and  asked  me  to 
secure  airmail  subscriptions  for  him  to 
a wide  variety  of  Church  magazines. 
He  says  there  is  no  examination  or 
censorship  of  mail  and  he  would  have 
no  fear  of  negative  articles  which 
might  appear  in  the  magazines. 

He  noted  first  that  Chinese  Chris- 
tians heartily  support  the  new  China. 
Only  a very  few  have  had  negative 
views.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  the  live- 
lihood of  everyone  has  been  estab- 
lished and  morals  are  vastly  improved. 

He  noted  that  religious  freedom, 
guaranteed  in  the  constitution,  is  an 
actual  reality.  The  state  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Church.  Along  with 
home  and  community,  the  Church  is 
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one  of  the  training  grounds  for  the 
people.  It's  basic  position  is  to  seek 
common  ground  with  the  state  and  to 
maintain  differences  which  represent 
the  position  of  the  faith.  A great  many 
religious  people  including  Christians 
serve  as  members  of  the  People's 
Congress  at  all  levels.  On  celebration 
days  such  as  May  1st  and  October  1st 
in  the  Great  Tien  An  Men  Square  in 
Peking,  the  portrait  of  Sun  Yat  Sen,  a 
Protestant,  is  hung  alongside  the  por- 
traits of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  Stalin  and 
Mao.  The  government  now  has  a 
special  office  on  religious  affairs  with 
which  the  Church  would  deal  if  it  had 
to  reprint  the  Bible  and  needed  paper 
and  printers  or  in  other  matters  of 
this  kind.  Churches  and  temples  and 
the  theological  college  are  exempted 
from  government  property  taxes. 

During  the  Great  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion and  the  great  protest  against  the 
four  'olds'  — ideas,  culture,  customs, 
and  habits,  students  came  to  churches, 
theological  colleges,  and  homes  to 
search  for  books  and  other  things 
which  seemed  to  represent  the  hold- 
ing on  to  the  influences  of  the  past 
and  the  West.  K.H.  pointed  out  that 
the  examination  of  Christian  groups 
was  no  more  rigorous  than  that  which 
happened  to  the  higher  cadres  and 
bureaucrats  of  government,  even  to 
the  highest  levels.  The  Red  Guards 
entered  his  home  and  church  and 
took  away  books,  the  cross,  and  the 
candlesticks.  However,  in  a few 
months  it  was  agreed  that  religion  was 
to  be  respected  and  books  and  reli- 
gious objects  were  returned.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
Christians  were  filled  with  fear  and 
most  churches  were  closed. 

In  Nanking,  the  former  capital,  the 


Protestant  Church  had  some  thirty 
church  buildings  as  every  major 
denomination  and  mission  wanted  to 
be  well  represented  there.  However, 
in  1958  it  was  agreed  that  four 
churches  would  be  enough  for  the 
five  hundred  active  church  members 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  Since  the  year 
1951,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
three  self  movement  (self-support, 
self-government,  self-propagation)  the 
principle  of  total  self-support  was  em- 
phasized. After  liberation,  Churches 
felt  ready  to  discard  many  things  from 
the  West  which  they  felt  to  be  unnec- 
essary. With  the  concern  of  the  new 
government  for  social  welfare  it  be- 
came evident  that  schools  and  hos- 
pitals were  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment and  these  were  transferred  to 
the  state.  The  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.soon  found  that  much  of  their 
work  was  superfluous.  In  the  early 
stages  the  communist  youth  had  be- 
gun by  giving  help  to  the  Y.M.  and 
Y.W.  but  as  the  socialist  society 
developed  it  was  evident  that  this 
work  was  better  done  and  could  reach 
a wider  need  if  carried  on  by  the 
State. 

At  the  present  time  in  Nanking 
some  five  hundred  Christians  are 
meeting  regularly  in  four  areas  of  the 
city  in  different  halls  and  meeting 
places,  often  on  Sunday  but  also  at 
other  times,  depending  on  the  rotat- 
ing schedules  of  the  workers.  K.H. 
noted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity in  Nanking  is  very  small  and 
works  quite  separately  from  the  Prot- 
estant group.  Denominations  have 
disappeared  and  so  have  the  dif- 
ferences between  clergy  and  laity. 
Leadership  is  becoming  less  and  less 
ecclesiastical  although  the  Nanking 
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group  and  other  Christian  groups  do 
have  ordained  and  former  profes- 
sional clergy  among  them.  Those  who 
formerly  were  pastors  and  priests 
often  keep  their  titles  but  the  people 
feel  leadership  does  not  need  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  professionals  and  the 
former  professionals  are  simply  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  whole  Christian 
group.  Looking  ahead  at  Church 
development  K.H.  feels  that  de-cleri- 
calization  and  de-professionalization 
are  the  trend  in  regard  to  the  ministry. 
Ordained  professional  ministers  are 
| considered  non-essentials  in  the 
Christian  community,  as  are  church 
j buildings. 

In  this  second  stage  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  when  policies  are  being 
implemented  Christians  are  not  sure 
they  want  to  use  again  any  of  their 
former  church  buildings.  The  Church 
should  be  essentially  part  of  the  whole 
community  and  should  be  recognized 
i by  an  ideological  position  rather  than 
by  buildings.  Church  buildings  still 
belong  to  the  church  and  can  be 
opened  if  the  Churches  wish  to  do  so. 
The  former  church  buildings  are  now 
used  as  factories,  warehouses,  welfare 
centres,  etc.,  and  from  some  the 
Church  receives  rental  money.  The 
Nanking  Christian  group  has  decided 
they  will  never  open  thirty,  might 
open  four,  may  open  none.  They  fear 
building  upkeep  would  become  a dif- 
ficult burden  and  divert  the  Christian 
community  from  more  important 
tasks.  They  do  not  want  to  become 
visible  again  in  western  style  buildings 
which  speak  of  western  domination. 
Nor  are  they  sure  that  a church  build- 
ing centred  program  is  the  right  ex- 
pression of  Christian  life  in  the  context 
of  the  new  society. 


In  China  today  Christianity  is  for  the 
most  part  congregational  and  local. 
K.H.  referred  to  one  area  where  a 
whole  county  in  Chekiang  has  as  many 
Christian  services  as  it  did  before 
liberation.  In  that  county  the  pastor  is 
serving  as  a tailor.  Chairman  Mao  has 
indicated  that  religion  will  continue. 
National  denominations  and  ecclesias- 
tical differences  have  disappeared. 
The  only  present  national  structure  is 
theThree  Self  Patriotic  Movement  but 
some  stronger  national  structure  will 
need  to  be  formed  for  general  needs 
of  the  continuing  community,  such  as 
printing  the  Bible,  theological  training, 
etc.  and  other  needs.  The  Christian 
community  is  now  an  ideology  and  a 
fellowship.  Christians  are  not  bur- 
dened financially  by  their  faith.  There 
are  few  Christian  activities  because 
Christians  work  six  days  and  have 
many  study  and  political  meetings. 

The  Tings  insisted  that  as  known 
Christians  they  have  not  suffered 
discrimination.  Their  sons  regarded 
themselves  and  were  known  by  their 
friends  as  Christians  but  suffered  no 
discrimination  either  in  their  school 
work  or  in  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial work  which  they  did  after  leaving 
middle  school  and  before  they  can 
enter  university. 

Turning  to  the  Nanking  theological 
college  he  reported  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '66  when  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion had  become  vigorous  the  theo- 
logical students  then  in  seminary 
returned  to  their  homes.  The  seminary 
buildings  are  still  available  for  its  work 
and  the  seminary  staff  continues  and 
is  engaged  in  the  process  of  formulat- 
ing what  kind  of  expression  the 
Church  should  have  and  what  kind  of 
theological  college  they  want  for  the 
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new  society  of  China.  K.H.  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  seminary  would 
receive  its  first  class  of  new  students 
in  early  74.  While  secular  universities 
began  to  receive  students,  some  as 
early  as  1970,  others  in  71  and  many 
in  72,  even  those  universities  have 
departments  in  controversial  areas  of 
study  which  are  not  yet  opened.  The 
Three-Self  Movement  is  the  only  na- 
tional expression  of  the  Church  and  it 
has  the  funds  which  may  be  available 
towards  seminary  costs. 

In  the  main  cities  we  saw  former 
church  buildings  closed,  falling  into 
disrepair , grounds  often  used  for  stor- 
age of  construction  material,  all  iden- 
tifying names  and  dates  erased  and 
removed.  Most  notably  1 think  of  the 
beautiful  twin-spired  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  near  the  Trade  Fair  in  Can- 
ton, the  Moore  Memorial  Church  in 
Shanghai,  the  fine  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  in  the  northern  part  of 
Peking.  The  first  of  these  looked  as 
though  it  was  being  prepared  for 
opening  but  1 could  get  no  firm  word. 

As  far  as  we  could  learn  only  two 
churches  in  China  are  open  for  public 
workship,  both  in  Peking,  one  Protes- 
tant, one  Roman  Catholic. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  April 
7th,  I visited  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cathedral  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Peking.  The  building,  both  inside 
and  out,  and  the  courtyard,  were  very 
well  kept  and  l understand  from 
friends  in  Peking  that  it  is  attended 
more  fully  than  the  Protestant  church. 
We  met  with  the  acting  Bishop  Wang 
Chi-So,  an  older  priest  of  70  years, 
Father  Wang  Shih-Te,  a younger  priest 
in  his  late  thirties,  Father  Shih  Yeu 
Kun,  and  a layman  who  is  a member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Patriotic  Move- 
ment which  corresponds  to  the  Three 


Self  Patriotic  Movement  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church. 

The  group  present  felt  the  Church 
is  making  an  important  contribution 
to  the  new  society  because  it  includes 
every  kind  of  person.  In  their  worship 
they  find  spiritual  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion and  can  therefore  go  out  more 
energetic  and  at  peace  in  serving 
society. 

Bishop  Wang  emphasized  as  all  did 
that  freedom  of  religion  is  not  only  in 
the  constitution  but  is  an  actuality. 
Because  China  is  multi-national  and 
multi-religious,  there  are  many  peo- 
ples from  the  different  religions  in- 
cluding the  Christian  who  are  in  high 
positions.  He  said  that  known  Roman 
Catholics  are  working  in  many  areas 
of  the  national  life  with  no  discrimina- 
tion against  them.  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  respect  one  another 
but  have  very  little  joint  activity. 

The  layman  made  an  interesting 
contribution  in  remarking  that  since 
liberation  priests  and  people  are  more 
on  a level.  Whereas  formerly  the 
priests  had  dominated  the  people  and 
the  people  had  no  choice  but  to  fol- 
low an  instruction  or  order  given  by 
the  priest,  now  they  are  as  equals 
within  the  Christian  group  and  both 
lay  people  and  priests  can  express 
their  opinions.  The  priests  also  have  to 
take  part  as  do  all  people  in  periods 
of  manual  labour.  While  the  priests 
and  people  are  still  equal,  the  people 
do  have  the  continued  respect  for  the 
priests. 

In  concluding,  the  members  of  th< 
group  asked  us  to  convey  special 
greetings  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ii 
North  America  and  to  convey  their 
assurance  that  the  Christians  of  China 
will  work  for  friendship  with  Chris- 
tians in  all  the  world.  • 
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The  burning  of  Father  Louie 
Quinn's  car  sparked  an  uproar 
from  all  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Right- 
ists and  leftists  and  those  in  the 
centre,  all  were  of  one  voice  — 
this  should  not  have  been  done 
against  this  man.  The  following 
account  was  written  in  a national 
newspaper  "Ultima  Hora"  and 
centers  on  Fr.  Quinn  and  his 
work  — and  simply  mentions 
in  passing  the  destruction 
of  the  car. 


Today,  the  work  of  a newspaper 
■ reporter  can  be  looked  upon  as 
especially  easy  for  those  who  only 
write  about  murders,  beatings  or 
agitations.  FJowever,  reporters  often 
pass  over  those  news  items  which  are 
truly  of  community  interest  but  lack 
sensationalism. 

So,  one  can  imagine  the  problems 
of  such  a reporter  in  a community 
called  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

In  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  you  don't  hear 
diatribes  preached  either  from  the 
pulpit  or  from  political  platforms.  It 
seems  that  the  common  characteristic 
of  the  people  of  that  region  is  their 
love  for  work.  The  people  don't  just 
sit  back  and  complain  about  the  lack 
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of  work,  because  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  government  to  build  a road  for 
them,  they  build  it  with  their  own 
efforts.  And  in  Ocoa  there  are  defi- 
nitely no  drug  or  gambling  problems. 
That  is  why  a reporter  will  die  of 
hunger  in  Ocoa  if  he  depends  on 
sensational  news  items. 

In  other  words,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  Ocoa  people  are  trying  to  lead  a 
normal  life.  But  in  this  time  of  abnor- 
mality, normality  is  in  itself  a rarity. 

We  may  also  point  out  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  people  in  that  com- 
munity, of  their  spirit  of  serenity,  of 
community  and  of  hard  work.  Some- 
thing very  different  from  the  corrup- 
tion and  degeneration  of  big  city  life. 

What  made  this  community  so  dif- 
ferent is  their  good  fortune  of  having 
a true  pastor  of  souls  in  their  midst. 
We  are  talking  about  a Canadian 
priest,  Father  Louis  Quinn. 

Father  Quinn  has  truly  understood 
the  new  role  of  the  Church:  that  it  is 
no  longer  enough  for  the  priest  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  conventional 
preachings,  but  must  concern  himself 
with  the  making  of  the  new  man.  Fie 
understands  that  this  is  not  done 
through  organizing  processions  or 
preaching  sermons,  but  through  hard 
work  and  struggles. 

This  man  is  what  is  known  as  a true 
leader.  Fie  is  not  the  type  that  preaches 
beautiful  words  from  the  pulpit  and 
then  goes  and  lies  down.  He  is  the 
type  that  teaches,  with  example,  that 
honesty  and  progress  come  with  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  and  not  from  drugs 
or  stealing. 

Father  Quinn  is  not  someone  who 
speaks  with  flowery  phrases,  but  he 
knows  how  to  drive  a tractor  and  plow 
a field.  He  may  not  go  all  out  for 
curcillos,  but  he  has  formed  dozens 
of  organizations  of  the  arts,  of  sports 
and  of  farmers'  unions  in  that  region. 
It  may  be  said  that  Fr.  Quinn  is  not 


too  good  at  organizing  a procession 
but  he  knows  how  to  find  100  farmers 
to  work  together  to  build  an  irrigation 
canal  or  to  build  a road.  He  may  not 
even  be  too  up-tight  if  the  farmers  are 
not  going  to  communion  every  Sun- 
day, but  he  will  go  after  a farmer  if  he 
finds  out  that  he  is  neglecting  his  farm 
and  letting  the  land  run  down. 

There  are  some  people  in  Ocoa 
who  are  still  living  with  a 17th  century 
Spanish  mentality,  who  do  not  share 
the  ideas  of  this  priest.  There  were 
occasions  when  these  people  would 
go  down  to  the  fields  to  find  Fr.  Quinn 
working  alongside  a farmer  planting 
his  crops,  with  his  shirt  off  and  a 
machette  in  hand.  They  would  ask  this 
priest  to  please  return  to  the  church 
to  bury  a deceased.  Fr.  Quinn,  not 
shunning  his  pastoral  duty,  would 
place  a hand  on  the  man's  shoulder 
and  say,  'Look  friend,  I know  you  are 
sad,  but  there  is  nothing  more  we  can 
do  for  the  dead.  Co,  bury  him,  and 
I'll  pray  for  him  from  here.'  'Now,  the 
more  urgent  task  is  to  help  this  farmer 
to  finish  planting  his  crop,  so  that 
he  and  his  children  will  not  die  of 
hunger.' 

This  is  an  extraordinary  man,  who 
works  hard  on  a farm  or  drives  a trac- 
tor, or  gives  a concert  in  the  National 
Art  Centre.  He  is  a true  treasure  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  This  is  a priest  who 
is  rendering  invaluable  service  to  his 
community,  to  his  government,  to  his 
Church,  and  to  his  parishioners.  Peo- 
ple like  him  are  bard  to  come  by 
nowadays.  But  three  days  ago,  Father 
Quinn  went  to  town  in  his  old  beat-up 
car,  not  a Mercedes.  He  parked  his  car 
close  to  the  church,  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  it,  he  found  someone  had 
burned  it. 

How,  you  ask  yourselves,  can  this 
be?  How  can  anyone  do  such  a thing 
to  a man  who  has  so  much  love,  so 
much  dedication?  • 
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Cor  two  months,  beginning  in  May 
* and  ending  in  July  of  last  year,  17 
Scarboro  priests  representing  seven 
mission  regions  and  Canada  met  in 
Toronto  for  the  5th  General  Chapter 
of  the  Society.  Scarboro  Chapters 
used  to  be  held  once  every  ten  years 
but  with  the  rapidly  changing  world 
and  the  upheaval  of  social  mores  it  has 
become  necessary  to  hold  these  meet- 
ings much  more  frequently  than  in 
less  troubled  times. 

The  purpose  of  a Chapter  is  to  lay 
down  the  general  principles  and  poli- 
cies that  will  provide  direction  for 
and  hopefully  unite  all  the  members 
of  the  Scarboro  family. 

It  may  seem  strange  after  fifty  years 
in  harness  to  consider  the  purpose  of 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 


Father  Hawkshaw,  author  of  this  article , makes  a point.  Next  to  him  is  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay. 


yet  that  was  one  of  the  main  topics 
that  was  discussed  and  determined. 

According  to  the  thinking  of  the 
Chapter,  the  chief  purpose  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions  is  to  preach  the  gospe! 
to  non-Christians.  And  the  good  news 
is  simply  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
men  and  that  all  men  are  brothers. 
And  to  insure  that  this  purpose  is 
accomplished  the  Chapter  felt  that  the 
Church  should  be  established  wher- 
ever there  is  not  yet  an  adequate 
presence  of  the  Church.  Vatican  II 
declared  that  the  Church  is  a sign  and 
an  instrument  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind. It  is  true  that  all  men  are  essen- 
tially the  same  but  still  there  are  dif- 
ferences which  are  quite  apparent. 
For  example  the  face  of  an  Oriental 
and  an  Occidental  are  quite  different. 


And  so  the  Church  while  remaining 
one  must  still  have  diversity  if  it  is  to 
be  truly  a sign  of  the  solidarity  of 
mankind. 

For  this  reason  the  missionary  must 
strive  to  set  up  indigenous  and  auton- 
omous local  Churches.  Vatican  II  has 
definitely  confirmed  that  the  founding 
stage  of  the  Church  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Oceania  has  been  completed.  Today 
each  of  those  Continents  have  young 
Churches  with  their  own  hierarchy, 
religious  and  community  of  the  faith- 
ful even  though  still  very  few  in  num- 
ber. The  Scarboro  Chapter  went  on  to 
say  that  its  role  in  the  Philippines 
and  Latin  America  is  to  help  those 
Churches  to  grow  to  maturity. 

All  of  these  facts  seem  to  add  up  to 
one  unmistakable  conclusion.  Outside 
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Fr.  Paul  Ouellette , 
Superior  General  from 
1968-1974  in  lively 
discussion.  Next  to  him 
is  Fr.  Jack  Lynch , 
now  studying  in 
Cuernavaca , Mexico. 


assistance  both  in  the  fields  of  finance 
and  personnel  must  decrease.  If  the 
outside  help  continues  in  the  same 
way  the  young  fledgling  local  Church 
is  unable  to  grow  and  mature  much 
the  same  way  as  a child  is  unable  to 
grow  if  he  is  overprotected  by  the 
parents.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
present  decline  in  the  number  of 
foreign  missionaries  is  truly  providen- 
tial in  that  it  forces  local  Churches  to 
take  on  more  and  more  responsibility. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Churches  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceania  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica still  need  missionaries  as  well  as 
financial  aid,  the  personnel  and  the 
aid  must  be  supplied  in  such  a manner 
that  the  initial  efforts  of  the  local 
Church  are  not  snuffed  out  but  rather 
fanned  into  a healthy  flame  of  vig- 
orous maturity. 

The  Scarboro  Chapter  also  con- 


cluded that  Scarboro  has  a real  mis- 
sionary role  in  Canada.  Any  local 
Church,  including  the  Canadian 
Church  tends  to  become  narrow  and 
provincial  in  its  outlook.  Whenever 
the  gospel  comes  in  contact  with 
another  culture,  another  race  and 
another  social  structure  there  is  a 
wealth  of  insight  to  be  gained  from 
the  contact.  It  seems  then  that  the 
Scarboro  Missionary  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  bring  back  some  of  the  riches 
that  he  has  unearthed  in  another  cul- 
ture and  thereby  assist  the  Canadian 
Church  in  acquiring  a universal  out- 
look and  a deeper  appreciation  of  the 
wonderful  variety  in  God's  creation. 

Many  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  work 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  Unfor- 
tunately in  some  of  these  countries  it 
is  obvious  that  the  local  people  are 
being  exploited  by  Canadian  Com-  | 
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The  Fifth  General  Chapter  in  session. 


panies.  Canadians  are  living  well  by 
I taking  the  raw  materials  from  poor 
countries.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  a world  where  20  per  cent  of  the 
citizens  use  80  per  cent  of  the  re- 
j sources.  This  gap  is  widening  more 
and  more  every  year. 

It  seems  that  Scarboro  members 
I have  an  obligation  of  becoming  a 
catalyst  in  the  Canadian  community 
and  to  keep  Canadians  informed  as 
j to  the  abuses  that  most  of  us  are  guilty 
of  almost  unconsciously.  We  should 
be  urging  a simpler  life  style  on  our 
fellow  Canadians  by  first  trying  to  live 
such  a simple  life  that  none  of  us  may 
ever  forget  that  we  are  all  brothers 
and  that  we  all  have  a right  to  share 
equally  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  Chapter  also  urged  our  mem- 
I bership  to  develop  skills  in  our  men 
that  will  enable  at  least  some  of  them 


to  dialogue  in  a meaningful  way  with 
non-Christian  ideologies,  for  example 
Marxism  in  Latin  America  and  Bud- 
dhism in  the  Orient. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Marxism 
has  something  to  say  to  modern  man 
regarding  his  aspirations  and  social 
structures.  There  is  no  reason  that  the 
Church  and  Marxism  cannot  agree  on 
some  basic  ideals  that  will  free  man 
from  economic  slavery  and  still  gua- 
rantee him  his  individuality  as  well. 
While  we  disagree  with  the  Godless 
approach  of  Marxism  we  freely  admit 
that  Marxism  has  much  to  teach  the 
Church.  Conversely  the  Church  and 
particularly  the  gospel  has  much  to 
contribute  to  Marxism. 

The  Scarboro  Chapter  is  far  from 
finished.  The  deliberations  are  over. 
The  implementation  must  begin.  It  is 
an  ongoing  story.  • 
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NAGASAKI 


John  Carten,  SFM 


Recently  I had  the  opportunity  to 
•travel  to  the  southern  part  of  Japan 
and  while  there  one  of  my  stops  was 
an  old  city  that  is  steeped  in  history. 
It  is  known  the  world  around  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  I guess  most  Cana- 
dians hearing  the  name  would  imme- 
diately think  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
others  who  are  involved  in  business 
will  recognize  it  as  the  port  where  a 
large  percentage  of  today's  super- 
tankers are  built.  People  of  the  arts 
will  think  of  Madame  Butterfly  while 
historians  undoubtedly  will  recall 
Japan's  200-year  period  of  isolation 
from  the  West.  But  to  Japanese  Catho- 
lics it  is  the  city  where  Christianity  has 
left  its  greatest  mark  in  Japan.  Of 
course  I am  referring  to  Nagasaki. 

If  you  spent  a bit  of  time  in  many 
of  the  other  cities  of  Japan  in  which 
there  is  at  least  one  Catholic  church 
you  would  quickly  shift  from  the 
Canadian  vision  of  expecting  a large 
number  of  people  at  Mass  on  Sunday. 
In  the  ordinary  parish  the  number  of 
individual  Christians  is  counted  in- 
stead of  the  number  of  families  as  in 
Canada  and  other  countries  of  the 
world.  In  many  cases  the  number  of 
families  in  a typical  Canadian  parish 
would  surpass  the  number  of  indivi- 
dual Christians  in  a typical  Japanese 
parish.  But  this,  I was  assured,  is  not 


so  in  Nagasaki.  Being  told  that  a total 
view  of  the  Japanese  Church  could 
only  be  had  if  I took  the  time  to  see 
the  church  in  Nagasaki,  I went  for  a 
visit. 

On  the  first  morning  at  6:00  A.M. 
. . . ding,  dong,  ding,  dong  . . . church 
bells?  I must  be  dreaming  . . . ding, 
dong,  ding,  dong  . . . No,  by  golly,  it  is 
church  bells.  This  was  the  last  thing 
I had  expected  to  hear.  My  first  time 
in  two  years!  So  I just  listened  and 
then  I could  hear  the  peal  of  bells 
from  another  church  come  rolling  in. 
Somehow  I knew  that  in  Nagasaki  I 
was  in  for  some  surprises.  I decided 
I'd  attend  all  the  Masses  at  one  parish 
church  to  acquaint  myself  with  Chris- 
tianity here  as  it  is  purported  to  be. 
How  many  Masses,  Father?  Six  . . . ah, 
on  second  thought,  I'll  attend  a few. 
Each  of  the  Masses  I attended  were 
jammed  — in  all  about  2,500  people 
came  that  day,  a far  cry  from  what 
I had  been  used  to  in  other  parishes 
of  Japan.  I could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes! 

Today  Nagasaki  is  a city  of  about 
350,000  people.  Its  long  history  is 
especially  colorful  because  from  the 
16th  Century  it  became  the  center  of 
the  European  trading  posts  in  Japan. 
It  all  started  in  1549  when  merchant 
vessels  arrived  from  Europe.  Among 
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Following  a tradition  of  the  "Old  Christians"  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other. 


their  more  illustrious  passengers  was 
one  Francis  Xavier,  among  the  first 
group  of  many  missionaries  who  came 
at  this  time  and  managed  to  develop 
a thriving  Christian  community.  As 
trouble  developed  between  the  trad- 
ers and  the  Japanese,  the  missionaries 
became  part  of  the  turmoil.  A strong 
administration  gradually  limited  their 
freedom  and  in  1639  under  Tokugawa 
lemitsu,  Japan  closed  its  doors  to 
Westerners,  and  so  to  the  mission- 
aries. After  that  date  only  the  Dutch 
were  permitted  to  carry  on  a limited 
trade  through  one  port.  They  were 
confined  to  Dejima  (literally  translated 
outer  island),  a small  peninsula  on  the 
outskirts  of  Nagasaki.  (Today,  due  to 
land  reclamation,  it  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  Nagasaki  proper.)  Christian- 
ity was  banned  and  many  of  those 
suspected  of  affiliation  were  tortured 


and  if  they  did  not  recant,  put  to 
death.  The  total  number  who  perished 
was  some  17,000.  One  of  the  present 
churches  of  Nagasaki  stands  on  the 
spot  where  the  most  famous  of  the 
martyrs,  26  in  all,  were  put  to  death. 
They  had  been  rounded  up  in  Kyoto 
and  after  having  been  tortured  be- 
cause they  would  not  deny  Christ, 
were  forced  to  march  overland  to 
Nagasaki  — some  500  miles  to  the 
South.  Here  they  were  put  to  death 
on  26  crosses  and  left  there  for  many 
days  — an  example  of  what  would 
happen  to  anyone  professing  Chris- 
tianity. Alongside  of  the  Church  of  the 
Martyrs  stands  a beautiful  modern 
museum,  erected  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
to  tell  modern  day  visitors  the  story 
of  these  brave  Christians  and  the  times 
they  lived  in  and  the  tribulations  they 
suffered. 
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The  atomic  bomb  exploded  about  200  feet  above  this  church 
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ATOMIC  BOMB  CENTER 

OUTLINE  OF  DAMAGE  — 
m q august  m at  1102  a m an  atomic  bomb  exploded 

IN  THE  AIR  JUST  ABOVE  HERE  INSTANTANEOUSLY  ALL  THE  HOUSES  • 
IN  THIS  URAHAMI  AREA  COLLAPSED  THERE  VAS  A TREMENDOUS 
CONFLAGRATION 

OTHER  PARTS  OF  NAGASAKI  CITY  VERE  ALSO  BURNT  DOWN  AND 
PRACTICALLY  ALL  THE  HOUSES  IN  THE  CITY  SUFERED  HALF 
DESTRUCTION  THE  EXPLOSIVE  WIND 
THE  PITIABLE  SCENE  VAS  BEYOND  DESCRIPTION  THE 
OUTLINE  BY  MEANS  OF  FIGURE  IS  GIVEN  HERE 

1 BURNT  AREA  71116000 

2 DAMAGED  HOUSES 

'TOTAL  **  MAJOR  DESTRUCTION  ONLY)  184 
TOTALLY  BURNT  11574  TpTALLX  COLLAP 
MAJOR  DESTRUCTION  5509 

3 SUFFERERS  120820  PERSONS 

DEATH  73884  INJURED  (INCLUDING  LATER 
CAUSED  BY  ATOMIC  DISEASE)  7678G 


For  several  centuries  Japan  was  by 
her  own  choice  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  development  in  the 
West  would  not  permit  her  isolation 
to  continue  any  longer.  In  1853  Com- 
modore Perry  commanded  a small 
American  squadron  into  the  waters  of 
Japan  with  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
opening the  country.  Nation  followed 
nation  and  once  again  Japan  was  open 
to  the  world. 

Many  missionaries  arrived  soon 
after  the  Meiji  Government  opened 
Japan  and  one  of  the  pleasant  sur- 
prises was  that  of  the  discovery  of  a 
thriving  Christian  community  around 
Nagasaki.  Despite  the  ban  that  had 
lasted  , for  over  225  years  they  had 
somehow  managed  to  pass  their  faith 
on  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
remaining  undetected  by  the  authori- 
ties. Today,  their  descendents  abound 
and  proudly  refer  to  themselves  as 
descendents  of  the  martyrs.  They  are 
the  "old  Christians"  in  contrast  to  the 
new  who  were  baptized,  especially 
since  the  war.  In  the  city  of  Nagasaki 
these  Catholics  make  up  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  population  — a sharp  con- 
trast in  a nation  where  less  than  one 
per  cent  are  Christian.  For  some,  these 
"old  Christians"  are  the  fountain  of 
faith,  for  others,  the  most  conservative 
of  the  conservatives,  the  biggest  draw- 
back to  change  in  a generally  con- 
servative Church.  No  matter  how  we 
look  at  them  we  must  admire  and 
praise  their  steadfastness  and  sincerity. 
On  Sundays  the  churches  of  Nagasaki 
are  literally  jammed  by  young  and  old 
alike  — quite  an  accomplishment  in 


— • 

The  shrine  of  the  26  Japanese  martyrs. 

A report  on  the  damages. 


a land  where  to  be  Christian  really 
means  to  be  different  — to  be  as  one 
in  200  who  has  chosen  to  follow 
Christ. 

I had  a funny  experience  at  the  first 
Mass  I attended  that  particular  Sunday 
morning.  I entered  a bit  early,  before 
Mass,  and  sat  down  on  the  straw  mats 
(replacing  chairs  to  make  room  for 
more  people).  I was  meditating  for 
several  minutes  with  my  eyes  closed 
and  then  heard  the  announcement 
that  Mass  was  about  to  begin.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  saw  some 
women  in  front  of  me  squatting  on  the 
mat.  Then  I noticed  women  to  the  side 
of  me  — each  side.  Dare  I look  be- 
hind? Sure  enough  there  were  only 
women  behind  me,  only  women  on 
that  side  of  the  church.  All  the  men 
were  squatting  on  the  mats  on  the 
other  side.  As  usual,  I panicked,  and 
quickly  crossed  the  aisle.  It's  an  old 
custom  that  was  taught  by  early  Euro- 
pean missionaries  — the  first  time  I 
had  seen  it. 

So  many  of  my  experiences  those 
few  days  seemed  relics  from  the  past. 
When  I walked  through  Peace  Park, 
located  at  the  epi-center  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  a certain  stillness  pervaded  the 
air.  Time  in  some  ways  seemed  to 
have  stopped.  The  dead  and  the  living 
were  sharing  in  the  same  moment  and 
together  they  cried,  "Please,  never 
again."  A message  for  the  future  from 
the  past.  Just  as  the  memorial  looked 
ahead  to  the  future  so  too,  I thought, 
must  all  of  Christian  tradition  in  Japan. 
Tradition  springing  from  the  martyrs, 
the  old  churches  and  these  "old  Chris- 
tians" must  open  up  to  help  Chris- 
tianity find  its  place  in  modern  Japan. 

It's  impossible  to  say  just  what  place 
that  will  be.  Somehow  it  must  include 
an  appreciation  of  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism,  an  openness  to  a different 
world  view  and  the  ability  to  see 
God's  presence,  his  action  and  love 
where  professed  Christians  are  few.  • 
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SHARING 

IS 

CARING 

Louise  Jolicoeur 


A boy  and  girl  walk  and  talk  together 
Children  playing  with  their  mother  and  father 
Anywhere  you  look,  love  is  there. 

These  are  people  who  really  do  care. 

Little  children  who  are  sharing  something, 

They  know  the  joy  this  does  bring, 

People  who  see  this,  in  their  mind,  may  say 
It's  nice  to  see  someone  who  does  share  today. 

Tonight  when  you  are  eatingyour  hearty  supper 
Think  of  whatyour  caring  might  bring  to  another, 

Be  grateful  for  all  you've  got  and  please  share  this  wealth, 
So  that  others  in  this  world  may  have  better  health. 

So  look  around  you  and  you  are  sure  to  see, 

People  who  need  you;  the  poor,  old,  sick,  lonely, 

And  you  might  even  share  the  greatest  gift  of  all 
Your  Faith  in  God!  You'rea  missionary  after  all. 
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A 

MISSIONARY 
IS 

Conrad  Namiesniowski 

A missionary  is 

— a person  who  is  willing  to  give  his  life 

for  helping  others. 

— a person  who  teaches 
people  how  to  live, 
work  and  know  God. 

— a person  who  helps 
people  in  trouble. 

— a person  who  most 
often  works  in  an 
underdeveloped 
country. 

— a person  like 
you  or  me. 
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"COME  ASIDE  FOR  AWHILE" 


Jesus  Christ  was  an  extremely  active  man. 

In  his  short  ministry  His  days  and  nights  were  filled  with 
people  and  their  struggles. 

And  yet  often  He  would  seek  a quiet  place  to  be  alone,  to  think, 
to  pray,  to  gather  Himself,  to  be  renewed. 

A priest  is  a man  called  to  be  as  Jesus  was,  a person  with  a 
mission,  intensely  active  on  behalf  of  people  and  their  struggles. 

Why  don't  you  use  Lent  as  your  time  to  "come  aside  for  awhile" 
to  think  and  pray  about  CHOOSING  LIFE  as  a Scarboro  Father. 


•&**************************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 

* give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  Hfe- 
^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL 

**********************  * * * * * * * 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* Father  Wallace  Chisholm  hails  from 
Vancouver.  He  was  ordained  on  the  8th  of 
December , 1954  and  appointed  to  the  Guyana 
Mission  in  September  of  1955.  He  returned 
to  Canada  in  1961  to  teach  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary.  Presently  Father  Chisholm  is  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of 
Communications. 

*i 

Remember 

I remember  an  incident  which  took  place  in  Guyana  over  eighteeen  years  ago. 

My  pastor,  Father  Joe  Moriarty  and  I had  just  finished  conducting  the  tradi- 
tional 9-day  Novena  prior  to  Christmas  and  when  the  great  festival  of  Christmas 
was  over  we  decided  to  go  on  a picnic  for  the  day  to  a nearby  beach.  A quiet 
day  away  from  the  cares  of  the  parish  turned  out  to  be  a disaster  for  me. 
I stayed  in  the  tropical  sun  far  too  long  and  received  a bad  sunstroke  which 
landed  me  in  Mercy  Hospital,  Georgetown,  the  next  day. 

While  being  treated  for  sunstroke  in  the  hospital  I slept  badly  at  night  and 
was  only  half  asleep  when  the  Sister  in  charge  of  the  hospital  came  and  told  me 
there  was  a young  man  in  the  hospital  who  wouldn't  live  through  the  night. 
He  was  in  the  last  stages  of  tetanus  (lockjaw).  Sister  wanted  me  to  tell  him 
he  was  about  to  die  and  prepare  him  for  death. 

I stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  The  latest  horrible  convulsion  had  left  him 
exhausted  but  conscious.  I had  to  introduce  myself  because  dressed  as  I was  in 
pyjamas  and  dressing  gown  he  had  no  idea  who  I was.  When  the  dying  man 
learned  I was  a priest  he  seemed  to  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  at  once 
and  it  was  he  who  asked  the  great  question. 

"Father,  am  I going  to  die?" 

I replied  "yes."  There  was  no  hysteria  but  only  a calm  acceptance  on  his  part. 
His  last  words  to  me  were: 

"When  will  it  happen?" 

I replied,  "soon,  very  soon." 

He  prayed  silently  and  I joined  him,  both  of  us  waiting.  The  tropical  sun  was 
just  about  to  burst  over  the  Guyana  skies  when  the  Messenger  of  God,  Death, 
came.  One  last  convulsion  and  it  was  over.  Death  took  him  unafraid  and  ready, 
to  the  Throne  of  an  All  Merciful  God.  • 

Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 
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BETTER  THAN 
WE  FOUND  IT! 

W e all  have  a desire  to  leave  this  world 
better  than  we  found  it.  You  have  it  in 
your  power  to  make  your  personal  impact 
on  this  earth  endure.  One  way  you  can  do 
this  is  by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will,  the  gift 
that  never  ends. 


Legal  Title:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

Address:  2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address . . . 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


scarboro 

missions 


Two  Filipino  girls. 


FATHER 

RAYMOND 

JOSEPH 

McCarthy 

1921-1975 


During  the  Easter  Season,  our  Scarboro  Society  was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Father  Raymond  Joseph  McCarthy  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  Father  Ray 
died  on  April  3rd,  1975. 

Born  in  1921,  in  Lancaster,  New  Brunswick,  Father  Ray  served  in  the  R.C.A.F. 
before  he  came  to  the  Seminary.  He  was  decorated  by  His  Majesty,  George  VI 
in  May,  1945,  receiving  the  British  Empire  Medal.  The  citation  accompanying  the 
award  in  part  read: 

"On  February  75,  7945,  the  explosion  of  a depth  charge  demolished  a hangar 
and  precipitated  a violent  fire  which  raged  with  great  fury  owing  to  some 
two  thousand  gallons  of  gasoline  contained  in  the  tanks  of  aircraft  in  the 
hangar.  When  the  explosion  occurred  Corporal  McCarthy  was  working  in  the 
ammunition  room  of  the  hangar.  Although  severely  injured  himself , this  non- 
commissioned officer  completely  disregarding  his  own  safety , directed  and 
assisted  in  the  rescue  of  two  of  his  companions  who  were  critically  injured 
and  trapped  in  the  debris  of  the  demolished  room  where  ammunition  was 
exploding  . . ." 

When  the  war  was  over,  at  26  years  of  age,  he  went  back  to  school  in  Grade  8! 
After  attending  St.  Joseph's  University  in  New  Brunswick,  Ray  entered  the 
Seminary  and  was  ordained  a priest  on  December  8,  1954  in  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  After  a short  stint  in  the 
Society's  Promotion  Department,  Father  McCarthy  was  appointed  to  British 
Guiana  (now  Guyana)  where  he  worked  for  10  years.  In  1966  he  returned  to 
Canada  for  an  operation  for  a tumour  on  the  brain.  Recovering  from  this,  he 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  priestly  life  to  chaplaincy  work  in  New  Brunswick.  His 
last  work  was  Chaplain  of  "Rocmaura"  a senior  citizen's  home  run  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  good  Sisters  cared  for  him  during 
his  last  great  battle  with  lung  cancer.  Father  McCarthy  is  survived  by  eight 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  funeral  took  place  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  from 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  on  Monday,  April  7,  1975.  • 
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from  the  Editor 


In  a real  sense  May  ushers  in  the  long  awaited  summer.  It  makes  us  pause  to  rest 
■ a bit  before  we  enter  into  a new  season.  This  month  we  start  off  with  an 
article  on  Bishop  Claver  of  the  Philippines  who  today,  in  his  troubled  country, 
is  preaching  the  word  in  season  and  out  of  season  as  St.  Paul  admonishes  us. 
In  many  countries  throughout  the  world  men  of  the  Church  are  witnessing  to 
justice,  being  a voice  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  their  homeland.  This 
witnessing  to  justice  is  the  responsibility  of  all  Christians.  "Blessed  are  they  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  justice,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Our  Canadian  society  is  by  no  means  a perfect  one  and  it  can  be  made  more 
perfect  if  you  and  I concern  ourselves  that  justice  becomes  a reality.  Justice 
enters  into  our  work  when  we,  as  employees,  give  an  honest  return  through  our 
work  and  when  in  turn,  employers  give  a just  wage  and  decent  working  condi- 
tions. Just  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life  — for  imports  and  on  exports  — 
just  decisions  by  our  law  courts  — just  laws  for  people  wanting  to  come  to 
Canada  — justice  in  our  neighbourhood,  parish  and  city  organizations.  In  our 
country  getting  involved  does  not  mean  we  are  laying  our  lives  on  the  line, 
as  it  does  mean  for  many  of  our  brothers  struggling  in  other  countries.  But  in 
another  sense  unless  we  do  get  involved  our  lives  become  more  and  more 
circumscribed  by  the  injustice  already  present  in  our  country  and  which  in  a 
very  quiet  way  increases.  So  in  this  very  real  sense  we  do  lay  our  lives  on  the 
line  when  and  if  we  choose  to  remain  indifferent. 

We  can  and  must  make  ourselves  knowledgeable  of  the  issues  and  in  our 
own  mileux  make  certain  that  we  are  among  those  who  "hunger  and  thirst 
for  justice." 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SEEA/ Associate  Editor:  Donald  Boyle,  SFM /Assistant 
to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/  Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A” 
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Bishop 

Francisco 

FI  aver 


Mr.  Dan  Mothers'll!  is  a Catholic  jour- 
nalist working  for  the  Canadian  Reg- 
ister. He  has  written  several  features 
for  "Scarboro  Missions"  and  here  tells 
us  of  Bishop  Claver , the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  Malay  Balay  in  the  Philippines. 

^ishop  Francisco  Claver,  S.J.,  is  a 
"crozier-wielding  freedom  fighter 
who  in  the  last  two  years  has  repeat- 
edly placed  his  life  in  jeopardy  for  his 
Filipino  flock. 

Despite  plots  against  his  life,  this 
tiny,  soft-spoken  prelate  has  spear- 
headed a crusade  against  social  in- 
justice, fired  his  clergy  and  religious 
into  action  and  prodded  the  con- 
sciences of  his  fellow  bishops  to  raise 
a loud  and  unified  voice  against  the 
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effects  of  martial  law  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

'The  Church,  and  particularly  bish- 
ops, have  a duty  to  speak  out  for  those 
who  are  silenced,  and  tackle  political 
issues  and  governments  which  perse- 
cute people,"  the  Bishop  of  Malay 
Balay  told  Scarboro  Missions. 

During  a recent  tour  of  Toronto's 
Filipino  community  and  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society's  headquarters, 
Bishop  Claver  said  the  Church  is  often 
the  only  group  who  will  defend  the 
oppressed  in  developing  nations. 

He  cited  the  example  of  the  Philip- 
pines where,  in  September,  1972, 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  brought 
down  martial  law  on  the  nation,  de- 
claring this  step  was  necessary  to  save  | 
the  country  "imperilled  by  the  danger 
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of  violent  overthrow,  insurrection  and 
rebellion." 

During  the  following  weeks  all  civil 
liberties  were  suspended  — with  the 
exception  of  the  freedom  of  worship 
— and  an  estimated  10,000  people 
were  arrested,  including  20  priests  and 
1 nun.  The  Jesuit  novitiate  in  Manila 
was  raided  ,the  press  was  silenced  and 
the  country  frozen  in  fear. 

In  the  midst  of  the  desperate  and 
dangerous  situation,  Bishop  Claver 
gathered  his  clergy  and  religious  to- 
gether, organized  protests,  wrote  stern 
pastoral  letters  aimed  at  pricking  the 
social  conscience  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment, and  watched  helplessly  as 
his  co-workers  were  tossed  into  jail. 

While  at  least  one  assassination  plot 
against  his  life  was  foiled,  the  bishop 
continued  to  exercise  what  he  termed 
a "prophetic  role"  of  the  Church. 

"Because  86  per  cent  of  the 
Philippines  is  Catholic,  bishops  were 
relatively  immune  from  open  arrest 
and  the  responsibility  fell  on  us  to  call 
into  question  the  atrocities  that  were 
happening  in  each  diocese,"  he  said. 

"But  laymen  could  not  even  talk 
about  these  conditions  among  them- 
selves because  it  was  a crime  to 
criticize  the  government.  The  penalty 
for  voicing  your  opinion  was  to  be 
thrown  in  the  stockade.  You  can 
imagine  the  bewilderment  of  the 
people  who  had  lived  under  a free, 
republican  form  of  government  since 
1946  when  they  were  granted  inde- 
pendence from  the  United  States. 

"People  wanted  to  speak  out  but 
they  had  no  protection  and  felt  they 
could  only  patiently  endure  and  pray 
for  God's  deliverance.  It's  a horrible 
thing  to  witness  families  divided  and 
fathers  and  sons  afraid  to  talk  with  one 
another." 

Bishop  Claver  pointed  out  that 
according  to  Filipino  law,  Marcos' 
term  as  President  would  have  ended 


in  December  of  the  same  year  he 
declared  a state  of  emergency. 

To  give  an  "air  of  legitimacy"  to  his  1 
regime,  Marcos  called  for  a referen- 
dum to  seek  popular  support  for  the 
extraordinary  powers  he  had  taken  on. 

"The  referendum  was  to  be  held  on 
Sept.  1, 1973,  but  months  before  there 
was  a grass-roots  movement  to  boycott 
the  polling  on  the  part  of  lay  Catholics 
and  priests.  There  was  a growing  sus- 
picion that  the  referendum  would  be 
'fixed'  and  these  apprehensions  proved 
correct. 

"Not  only  were  people  told  how  to 
vote,  but  the  balloting  was  scrutinized  j 
carefully  by  the  military,  even  to  the  j 
point  where  each  person's  name  was 
recorded  when  he  entered  the  polling 
station.  The  word  soon  spread  that 
anyone  who  failed  to  show  up  would 
be  jailed." 

While  the  reaction  of  the  hierarchy 
developed  slowly,  Bishop  Claver  per- 
sisted in  encouraging  the  bishops  to 
become  more  deeply  involved  in  the 
potentially  explosive  situation. 

And  last  summer,  the  Philippine 
Conference  of  Bishops  formally  urged 
the  government  to  gradually  restore  ■ 
freedom  to  the  people  and  gradually 
reinstate  some  form  of  constitutional 
government. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
Claver,  smaller  groups  of  bishops  had 
strongly  denounced  the  arrests  and 
alleged  torture  of  so-called  political 
prisoners. 

"We  were  not  so  much  against 
martial  law  itself,  but  rather  we  were 
decrying  the  violation  of  basic  human 
rights  by  a government  which  seemed 
more  intent  on  helping  itself  than  it's 
people." 

At  the  same  time,  Bishop  Claver 
maintained  that  the  government's 
"justification"  for  usurping  control  of 
the  country,  based  on  the  impending 
communist  overthrow,  was  "unrea- 
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listic  in  light  of  the  facts." 

"It's  true  there  were  communist 
centres  in  the  provinces  of  Isabel  I , 
Sorsoga  and  in  the  city  of  Manila.  But 
there  were  no  such  strongholds  in 
any  of  the  48  other  provinces  in  the 
Philippines,"  he  said. 

The  government  also  asserted  that 
martial  law  was  necessary  to  avoid 
a religious  war  between  the  three 
million  Moslems  and  the  ten  million 
Christians  on  the  island  of  Mindanao. 

"However,  this  long-standing  con- 
flict between  these  two  groups  — 
which  was  not  at  the  time  dangerous 
to  the  security  of  the  country  — was 
basically  political  and  cultural  rather 
than  religious,"  the  bishop  explained. 

"The  island  was  originally  settled  by 
the  Moslems  who  had  tremendous 
difficulty  cultivating  the  land.  When 
Christians  began  to  immigrate  to  the 
area,  the  Moslem  leaders  were  eager 
to  sell  their  unneeded  acreage.  The 
result  was  that  the  Christians  soon 
owned  most  of  the  land.  The  Moslem 
leaders  then  decided  they  wanted  it 
back  and  incited  their  people  to 
aggression,  saying  that  the  land  had 
been  stolen." 

Under  martial  law,  the  government 
ordered  both  parties  to  relinquish  their 
arms  and,  while  the  Christians  com- 
plied, the  Moslems  continued  to  stock- 
pile munitions. 

"You  now  have  a situation  where 
the  government  troops  are  battling  the 
better-equipped  Moslems,"  Bishop 
Claver  said.  "They  are  receiving  mili- 
tary support  from  some  country  and, 
because  of  their  faith,  it's  not  difficult 
to  guess  where  it's  coming  from." 

Even  with  the  open  fighting,  he  feels 
that  due  to  the  protests  of  the  bishops 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  are  mov- 
ing towards  normalization. 

"Amnesty  had  been  granted  to  those 
who  fled  the  country  and  were  con- 
sidered subversive  by  the  government, 


and  a large  number  of  political  pris- 
oners, including  all  of  our  clergy,  were 
released  from  prison." 

As  a delegate  to  the  recent  Synod 
of  Bishops  in  Rome,  Bishop  Claver 
found  a "great  deal  of  support  for  our 
stand  for  justice  from  the  hierarchy 
around  the  world. 

"The  Synod  generally  accepted  that 
witnessing  to  justice  in  this  way,  and 
the  working  for  human  development, 
are  a large  part  of  bishops'  responsi- 
bility in  preaching  the  Gospel,"  he 
said. 

At  present,  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  has  eight  priests  work- 
ing with  local  priests  and  bishops  in 
the  Philippines.  • 
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Jerry  Hames 


Mr.  Jerry  Hames  is  on  the  staff  of  The 
Canadian  Churchman , the  national 
newspaper  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada.  He  tells  us  of  his  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land. 


pirst  stop  for  many  of  the  jet-age 

tourists  who  arrive  at  Israel's  Lod 
airport  is  the  fashionable  shops  in  the 
bustling  commercial  districts  of  Haifa 
and  Tel  Aviv. 

Then  it's  time  for  the  sun  and  sand 
of  the  Mediterranean  — to  spend  days 
on  the  beaches  and  nights  in  the 
gleaming  white  towering  hotels 
squeezed  into  a strip  not  at  all  unlike 
those  on  Florida's  Miami  Beach. 

But  the  tourist  who  wants  to  expe- 
rience the  culture  that  is  Israel  and 
learn  its  history  in  this  the  cradle  of 
religion  will  not  be  found  here. 

He  will  be  found  in  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem,  in  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Naz- 
areth or  Capernaum,  where  the  real 
Israel,  the  Israel  of  history,  is  alive. 
Jerusalem  — King  David's  holy  city, 
the  city  of  peace.  Bethlehem  — where 
thousands  of  pilgrims  gather  each 
Christmas  Eve  at  the  site  of  Christ's 
birth.  Jericho  — a desert  oasis  where 
orange  groves  stand  beside  archeo- 
logical ruins  of  10,000  years.  Nazareth 
— its  narrow,  steep  streets  where 
dwellings  are  carved  out  of  caves. 


The  visitor  will  also  see  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Israel 
the  mosques,  synagogues,  churches, 
shrines,  religious  communities  and 
religious  schools  which  stand  as  living 
testimony  to  the  holy  life  within  this 
country. 

Wherever  one  walks  in  Israel,  one 
comes  face  to  face  with  the  reality 
that  here  is  the  birthplace  of  the  three 
great  religions  of  the  world  — Chris- 
tianity, Judaism  and  Islam.  Wherever 
one  visits,  the  hills,  the  mountains,  the 
deserts  ,the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Holy 
Land,  he  is  on  hallowed  soil. 

This  year,  during  Holy  Year,  more 
Christians  will  visit  the  Holy  Land  than 
in  any  other  year  of  its  history.  Within 
this  religious  atmosphere,  in  a genera- 
tion in  which  materialistic  values  seem 
to  have  uprooted  much  of  the  concept 
of  traditional  life,  there  can  be  no 
better  occasion  on  which  to  make 
such  a visit. 

The  thousands  of  tourists  from  North 
America  and  Europe  will  be  greeted 
by  new  hotels,  modern  air-conditioned 
buses  and  a hundred  pre-packaged 
tours.  But  behind  all  of  these  is  the 
age-old  country  where  time  lingers. 

Sheep  still  graze  over  the  rocky  hills 
where  shepherds  tended  their  flocks 
2,000  years  ago.  Fishermen  still  cast 
their  nets  into  Sea  of  Galilee  waters. 
Donkeys  and  camels  are  still  the  beasts 
of  burden  for  many  people. 
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Throughout  this  land  there  are  many 
breathtaking  sights,  from  the  barren 
deserts  to  the  green,  lush  valleys 
around  Galilee.  But  perhaps  none  is 
as  breathtaking  as  the  view  of  the 
walled  Old  City  from  Mount  Scopus. 
Between  Scopus  and  the  Golden  Gate 
in  the  wall  encompassing  the  Old  City 
lies  Kidron  Valley  and  Gethsemane, 
thick  with  ancient  olive  trees. 

Beyond  the  wall  the  gleaming 
golden  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
(Dome  of  the  Rock)  rises  in  a perfect 
semi-circle,  surrounded  by  spires  of 
Christian  churches.  Inside  the  Old  City 
walls  is  a religious  life  unparalleled  by 
any  other. 

Outside  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
Moslem  men  sit  on  the  cool  flagstones 
conversing  after  prayers.  Within  ear- 
shot the  wailing  can  be  heard  at  the 
Western  Wall  where  Jews  gather  each 
day  for  prayer.  To  the  Jewish  people 
the  remnant  of  this  wall,  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  as  the  outer  perimeter 
of  the  Temple  Mount,  is  the  most 
sacred  site  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Land  of  Israel  for  the  Jews  is  the 
Land  of  Jesus  for  Christians.  Along  the 
Via  Dolorosa,  a narrow  street  in  the 
Old  City,  Christian  pilgrims  carrying 
large  wooden  crucifixes  stop  briefly 
to  pray  at  each  of  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  At  each  of  the  14  stations  a 
number  of  inscriptions  recall  the  last 
moments  of  Christ's  life  as  he  walked 
to  the  bare  and  rocky  summit  of 
Calvary. 

The  Via  Dolorosa  leads  past  peddlers 
selling  hats,  gum  and  film,  and  mer- 
chants with  carvings  and  handicrafts, 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
where  here,  tradition  says,  was  the 
tomb  into  which  was  placed  Jesus' 
body. 

About  seven  miles  to  the  south  of 
Jerusalem,  nestled  in  the  Judean  hills, 
sits  Bethlehem.  The  valleys  are  rich 
and  fertile  here,  although  one  can  see 


from  the  rich  olive  groves  to  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea  in  the  east  reced- 
ing to  the  Red  Sea. 

Here  shepherds  tend  their  flocks, 
and  Arab  women  in  headscarves  walk 
the  old  narrow-walled  streets  carrying 
huge  pottery  jugs  atop  their  heads. 

Bethlehem  is  the  place  every  tour 
group  visits.  It  is  here  that  these  groups 
occasionally  join  in  the  singing  of 
Silent  Night,  no  matter  what  the 
season.  Here  is  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  built  over  the  site  of  a stable. 

Visitors  descend  into  the  grotto  to 
stand  on  the  marble  floor  before  the 
altar.  A silver  star  under  the  altar  marks 
the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition, 
Christ  was  born.  This  area  of  the  grotto 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  A few  steps  away  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chapel  of  the  Manger 
where  Mary  wrapped  the  Christ-child 
in  "swaddling  clothes  and  laid  him  in 
a manger." 

Bethlehem  was  already  a well- 
known  town  in  Biblical  times.  It  was 
here  that  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob, 
died  while  giving  birth  to  Benjamin. 
Rachel's  Tomb,  the  most  sacred  of 
Jewish  shrines,  is  located  at  the  side  of 
Manger  Road  upon  entering  Bethle- 
hem. 

The  road  from  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem winds  over  mountain  ranges 
working  its  way  towards  Jericho,  an 
oasis-like  town  in  the  Judean  Desert. 
Perhaps  the  world's  most  ancient  city, 
Jericho  is  at  least  1 0,000  years  old. 

It  luxuriates  in  the  green  of  citrus 
groves.  It  was  here,  at  this  point  on  the 
Jordan  River,  where  John  the  Baptist 
baptized  Jesus  and  where  Jesus  later 
underwent  his  fast  of  40  days  in  a 
nearby  mountain  cave. 

From  Jericho  the  road  winds  north- 
ward along  the  Jordan  River,  in  some 
places  only  a small  stream  but  the 
area  in  which  John  the  Baptist  spent 
most  of  his  ministry.  The  river  now 
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separates  the  States  of  Israel  and 
Jordan  and,  stretching  for  miles  along 
its  length  on  the  Israeli  side,  barbed 
wire  barricades  keep  visitors  away 
from  the  Jordan  and  remind  them  that 
lasting  peace  has  yet  to  come  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

This  is  the  road  that  stretches  to- 
wards Nazareth.  A hill-town  midway 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  Nazareth  commands 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  Israel.  Spread 
before  it  is  the  Esdraelon  Valley,  the 
scene  of  great  Biblical  battles,  and  now 
an  agricultural  belt  of  great  fertility. 

It  was  here  — this  ancient  hamlet 
of  a cluster  of  stone  and  log  huts  built 
over  natural  caves  — that  Jesus  grew 
to  manhood.  Created  on  the  rocky 
plateau  of  a mountain  pass,  Nazareth 
is  no  longer  the  small  village  on  the 
hillside  that  it  was  in  Christ's  time. 

In  those  days  the  caves  were  bored 
and  excavated  repeatedly  to  form  an 
entangled  network  of  caves  where 
people  lived,  stored  their  grain  and 
had  their  oil  presses,  wine  presses  and 
water  cisterns.  Now,  new  apartments, 
houses  and  shops  have  sprung  up  in 
the  past  decade,  and  more  than  15,000 
Jewish  settlers  live  in  these  in  Upper 
Nazareth,  looking  down  into  the  old 
city  where  40,000  Christians  and  Mos- 
lem Arabs  live. 

The  church  here  is  also  new.  The 
city's  holiest  place  is  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  the  site  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel's  announcement  to  Mary  that 
she  would  bear  God's  son.  The  present 
church,  the  fifth  such  building  since 
the  Franciscans  acquired  the  site  in 
1620,  has  just  been  completed.  As  it 
does  everywhere  religious  life  in 
Nazareth  continues  to  thrive,  with 
churches  monasteries  and  convents  of 
many  denominations. 

It  was  to  the  north  and  east  of  Naza- 
reth that  Jesus  travelled  — teaching, 

J praying  and  performing  healing  mir- 


acles. From  Nazareth,  Jesus  went  to 
Capernaum  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
teach  those  who  took  the  caravan 
route  from  Damascus  to  Egypt. 

A quiet  and  deserted  place  now 
except  for  Christian  tourists,  Caper- 
naum was  then  a scene  of  bustling 
activity,  with  farmers,  merchants  and 
fishermen  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Here  Jesus  recruited  James,  John,  An- 
drew and  Simon  (Peter). 

Nearby,  in  the  beautiful  wooded 
area  alongside  the  sea,  Jesus  performed 
some  of  his  greatest  miracles,  healing 
all  manner  of  diseases  and  being  fol- 
lowed by  crowds  wherever  he  went. 
Tabgha,  on  the  north  shore,  is  the 
traditional  site  where  Jesus  fed  a mul- 
titude with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
Close  at  hand  is  the  hill  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes,  for  the  teachings  preached 
there. 

At  Capernaum  Jesus  is  reported  to 
have  performed  some  of  his  greatest 
miracles  (Mark  2:  1-12;  Luke  4:  23; 
John  4:  46-54),  and  he  preached  in  the 
synagogue.  Excavations  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  have  unearthed  pillars  and 
floor  of  a synagogue  believed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  third  century  on  the 
site  of  the  earlier  synagogue  in  which 
Jesus  had  ministered. 

And  then  Jesus  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem to  face  mockery,  trial  and  death. 

Where  His  feet  once  walked  along 
the  shores  of  Galilee  and  in  the  Old 
City  of  Jerusalem,  thousands  of  others 
now  follow.  These  people  pass  over 
time-worn  stones,  touch  the  Galilee 
water  and  scan  their  eyes  across  the 
green  hills  where  He  had  preached  in 
order  to  bring  to  life  and  form  those 
stories  they  have  been  taught  from  the 
Bible.  And  often  a withering  faith  is 
rekindled. 

With  hope  for  peace,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  will  follow  the 
same  path  in  the  future.  • 
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In  our  April  issue  Dr.  Johnson  told  us 
of  his  visit  to  China  and  of  the  true 
state  of  the  Christian  Church  as  he 
found  it.  In  this  article  he  tells  us  of 
a Christian  response  to  that  situation. 


^Jiina  is  a land  you  can  no  longer 

ignore.  You  can  enthusiastically 
approve  what  you  see  in  China,  as 
many  who  have  visited  there  do.  Or, 
you  can  bitterly  attack  what  you  know 
about  China,  as  many  do  — but  you 
cannot  ignore  China. 

For  twenty-five  years,  when  China 
was  largely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  were  able  to  forget  it, 
except  for  occasional  voices  of  those 
who  had  seen  somethingof  its  achieve- 
ment and  those  who  attacked  the 
methods  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
disciplined  society  it  has  produced. 
But  for  the  most  part,  we  carried  on 
our  discussions  and  made  our  plans  as 
though  China  did  not  exist. 

However,  that  time  has  now  passed. 
China  is  a member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  has  diplomatic  relations  with 
over  one  hundred  countries.  A long 
series  of  visitors  to  China  of  many 
kinds  have  come  back  with  reports  of 
what  has  happened  there,  and  recog- 


nize that  its  "Continuing  Revolution" 
has  undertaken  to  change  more 
people,  and  to  change  them  more 
totally,  in  their  values,  goals  and  social 
structures,  than  any  other  upheaval  in 
history.  We  have  been  slow  to  reach 
this  point,  but  people  are  beginning 
to  ask  serious  questions  about  this 
great  land. 

At  the  simplest  level,  China  cannot 
be  ignored  because  of  its  great  size  — 
a quarter  of  the  human  race,  a land 
area  larger  than  the  United  States  by 
more  than  a hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  China  has  three  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Africa,  and  five  times  the 
population  of  South  America. 

At  the  level  of  quality,  one  cannot 
ignore  China  because  of  its  amazing 
achievements  in  feeding,  housing, 
clothing,  giving  medical  care,  and 
providing  education  for  most  of  its 
people.  Its  achievements  in  these  areas 
are  not  matched  in  scope  and  size  in 
any  other  Third  World  area. 

Even  more  remarkable,  is  China's 
achievement  in  quality  of  life.  At  a 
time  when  Western  civilization  is  de- 
composing in  alarming  ways,  both  in 
large  areas  of  international  relations, 
trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the 
smaller  areas  of  discipline  and  mean- 
ing in  the  life  of  individuals,  China  has 
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achieved  a social  stability  and  a way  of 
life  that  gives  meaning  and  dignity  and 
a deep  sense  of  involvement  to  all  its 
people.  In  many  ways  it  provides  a 
model  for  what  is  being  sought  in 
great  areas  of  the  Third  World  where 
human  misery  and  oppression  are  the 
ordinary  lot  of  the  majority  of  people. 

In  the  past,  we  have  tended  to 
respond  to  the  China  event  in  political 
terms  rather  than  in  Christian  terms. 
The  word  "communist"  was  enough 
to  be  negative  about  the  country,  and 
to  attack  any  who  had  positive  things 
to  say.  We  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
emotional,  political  reactions,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  deep  insight.  Most 
people  have  very  little  knowledge  of 
what  communism  is  about,  and  what 
Chinese  communism  is  saying  or 
doing. 

For  Christians  this  kind  of  response 
is  not  good  enough.  We  believe  that 
mankind  is  one  great  human  family, 
and  there  is  no  way  that  the  Christian 
can  be  unconcerned  about  the  welfare 
of  a quarter  of  the  human  race.  We 
believe  that  God  is  Lord  of  history  and 
that  His  judgment  and  mercy  are  al- 
ways at  work,  in  every  time  and  in 
every  place.  We  cannot  believe  that 
God  was  absent  from  China  in  the 
years  when  China  was  isolated  from 
us,  and  our  missionary  institution  was 
excluded  from  China. 

Now  that  China  is  emerging,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  it. 
Both  from  China  experts,  and  from 
China  visitors,  we  have  an  increasing 
number  of  first  hand  impressions  of 
the  country.  Surely  our  first  task  is  to 
look  and  listen  with  a sensitivity  and 
a seriousness  which  come  from  the 


depths  of  our  obedience  to  Christ,  to 
what  has  happened  in  this  land,  and  to 
what  China  may  have  to  say  to  us 
about  our  ways  of  life  and  thought. 

As  Christians,  we  surely  have  also  a 
Christian  responsibility  for  the  world 
and  for  the  future,  and  within  this 
context  we  must  think  of  China  and 
have  a deep  concern  for  the  Chinese 
people  at  a time  of  revolutionary 
change.  We  should  also  explore  the 
meaning  of  the  Chinese  experience  for 
our  Christian  life  and  thought,  because 
these  people  have  been  through  some 
very  deep  experiences  of  transforma- 
tion in  moving  from  the  old  society 
into  this  new  society  in  which  service 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  others  have 
become  the  motivating  way  of  life. 

As  one  who  has  visited  the  New 
China,  having  known  the  Old  China 
for  six  years,  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  I came  away  with  a tremendous 
sense  of  joy  and  hope,  not  only  for 
China,  but  for  all  mankind.  The 
Chinese  have  managed  to  solve  the 
terrible  problems  of  human  suffering 
which  seem  so  insoluble  in  the  many 
countries  of  the  Third  World.  I found 
there  was  not  a day  in  China  when 
I did  not  think  of  the  words  of  the 
Magnificat,  "He  hath  filled  the  hungry 
with  good  things,  and  the  rich  he  hath 
sent  away  empty."  Day  by  day,  as  I 
heard  Chinese  villagers  and  workers 
recount  the  difference  in  their  situa- 
tion "before  liberation"  and  "after 
liberation",  I was  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  Exodus  and  the  feeling  of 
the  Jewish  people  who  had  been  libe- 
rated under  the  stern  leadership  of 
Moses  from  suffering  as  slaves  in  Egypt 
to  freedom  as  the  people  of  God. 
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By  joining  their  strength  in  common 
purpose,  and  joining  their  resources 
in  collective  enterprise,  the  Chinese 
have  been  able  to  perform  miracles 
in  solving  some  of  the  agricultural, 
economic,  and  social  problems  of 
their  land. 

A recent  visitor  to  the  province  of 
Shansi  described  for  me  the  amazing 
sight  as  one  flies  over  it,  where  mile 
after  mile  and  county  after  county  of 
rugged  hills  have  been  turned  into 
fruitful  growing  terraces,  simply  by  the 
arduous  labour  of  numbers  of  people 
working  together  with  a sense  of  pur- 
pose and  finding  a great  satisfaction 
in  achievement. This  friend  who  knows 
China  well,  said  he  thought  it  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  feat  of  human 
engineering  in  all  of  human  history, 
greater  even  than  the  building  of 
China's  Great  Wall. 

To  see  the  Nanking  Bridge  across 
the  Yangtze  River,  at  a place  where  the 
American  engineers  had  said  it  was 
impossible  to  build  a bridge,  is  an  im- 
pressive engineering  display  of  the 
vitality  and  problem-solving  strength 
of  China  today. 

Most  encouraging  and  most  chal- 
lenging to  Christians,  is  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  extensive  writings  of  Mao 
Tse  Tung,  the  three  which  have  been 
selected  and  almost  made  a canon  of 
Maoist  scripture,  are: 

i)  his  essay  "Serve  the  People". 

ii)  his  essay  in  memory  of  Norman 
Bethune,  the  Canadian  doctor  who 
sacrificed  his  life  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  people. 


iii)  his  story  of  the  foolish  old  man 
who  moved  the  mountains  — an 
account  of  the  faith  by  which  this 
man  went  ahead  so  that  God 
looked  down  with  sympathy  on  his 
effort,  and  sent  two  angels  to  move 
the  mountains  away  for  him. 

All  through  China,  one  sees  the 
words  "serve  the  people"  on  the  en- 
trances to  public  buildings,  on  the 
doors  of  communes,  and  on  the  walls 
of  factories,  and  one  finds  that  it  has 
been  made  a way  of  life  by  which  the 
average  man  lives.  The  heroes  in  China 
are  those  who  have  taken  on  tough 
jobs  on  behalf  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  others. 

As  a Christian,  one  returns  from 
China  deeply  challenged  by  these 
people  who  seem  to  have  outlived  us 
at  almost  every  point  of  our  own 
Christian  ethical  teachings.  They  are 
professing  atheists,  but  in  many  ways 
their  practices  are  closer  to  Christian 
teaching  of  service  and  love  than  many 
in  our  society.  We  profess  Christianity, 
but  in  many  ways  act  as  though  we 
were  practising  atheists  — working  in 
a society  where  the  aim  is  to  enrich 
one's  self,  to  benefit,  even  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  to  multiply 
material  possessions. 

What  is  our  response  to  this  great 
event  that  has  taken  place  in  China? 
Surely  it  is  to  look  and  listen  and  with 
every  sense  alert,  seek  to  understand 
what  is  taking  place  there,  and  what 
we,  as  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ, 
should  learn  from  this  miracle  of 
change  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  realm  of  the  God  of  all  the  earth.  • 


_ 
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Canada  B 


St.Vincent  - St.  Luc  a 


°st  °f  our  rnoney  comes  from 


people  of  average  means,  who 
sacrifice  to  help  us  and  our  work,  so 
be  responsible  in  your  use  of  money." 
— This  is  an  oft  spoken  statement 
among  our  priests.  It  is  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  trust  they  have  been 
given  and  an  utterance  of  a responsi- 
bility they  feel. 

In  his  report  for  1974,  Father  John 
Bolger,  our  Society  treasurer,  reported 
that  it  cost  all  of  $754,756  for  mission 


and  that  this  cost  was  paid  by  you,  our 
benefactors. 

Our  mission  begins  here  in  Canada 
as  we  are  very  much  involved  in  help- 
ing to  explain  to  Canadians  across  the 
country  what  mission  means  in  our 
generation.  It  continues  around  the 
world,  to  Brazil  and  Santo  Domingo 
in  Latin  America,  to  Guyana,  to  the 
Bahamas  and  St.  Vincent-St.  Lucia  and 
in  the  Orient  to  Japan  and  the  Philip 
pines,  and  finally  Hong  Kong. 


!• 
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mas  Brazil 


Dominican  Republic 


but  it  did!  Some  of  you  did  not  use 
the  Calendar  Envelope  to  send  in  your 
donations  — so  we  put  that  money 
under  the  heading  of  general  dona- 
tions and  it  came  to  $133,000. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Bishops  of 
Ontario  who  encourage  the  people  of 
this  province  to  support  our  work 
through  the  annual  collection  for  Scar- 
boro.  In  1974  this  support  totalled 
$74,780.  As  well,  other  diocese  have 
assisted  us. 


Before  looking  at  the  way  your 
offerings  were  spent,  let's  look  briefly 
at  some  of  the  ways  we  received  them 
from  you. 

The  Calendar  Envelopes  which  are 
sent  out  every  year  carried  over 
$215,000  back  to  Scarboro  in  1974. 
As  you  sit  at  your  kitchen  table  and 
put  in  that  odd  dollar  or  two  I'll  bet 
you  did  not  think  that  your  contribu- 
tion would,  with  that  of  so  many 
others,  add  up  to  such  a grand  total, 
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Sadly,  death  came  to  some  of  our 
friends  and  they  remembered  us  in 
their  Wills  — over  $195,000  was  re- 
ceived in  this  way. 

Finally,  some  of  our  other  sources, 
magazine  subscriptions,  lay  missionary 
auxiliaries,  spiritual  bouquet  cards, 
stamps,  donations  from  school  collec- 
tions, all  added  up  to  make  certain 
that  we  had  enough  to  meet  our 
expenses. 

These  expenses  are  many  and  varied. 
All  of  you  are  familiar  with  running  a 
home  and  realize  the  expenses 
involved.  At  Scarboro  we  have  that 
expense  as  we  have  many  homes 
across  the  world  and  added  to  them 
we  have  many  parishes  and  centers 
of  one  kind  or  other.  We  also  have 
employees  both  here  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  To  complicate  matters  we 
have  to  deal  in  different  kinds  of 


currencies.  These  are  just  a few  of  our 
headaches.  Let's  look  a little  closer  at 
mission  expenses  and  let's  start  with: 

Mission  in  Canada 

Our  home  in  Canada  and  the  heart 
of  our  Society  is  our  Headquarters  in 
Scarborough.  Here,  our  General  Coun- 
cil, the  priests  who  work  on  our 
Promotion  and  Treasurer's  Depart- 
ment, on  our  Education  and  Mission 
Information  Departments,  live  and 
work.  Some  of  our  members  who  are 
sick,  and  some  of  our  retired  priests 
also  live  here.  Many  of  our  priests 
who  are  travelling  to  and  from  our 
missions  stop  off  here  for  a few  days 
or  weeks,  so  there  are  usually  between 
25  and  30  of  us  here.  We  usually  have 
people  staying  with  us  and  sometimes 
even  groups  of  people.  For  example, 
several  of  those  taking  part  in  the  farm 


Bahamas  — With  a smile  on  the  part  of  the  giver , Fr.  Gerry  Stock  collects 


tuition  fees. 
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Lay  leaders  are  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Brazil. 


workers'  boycott  of  California  grapes 
are  now  with  us,  and  many  Chileans 
have  stayed  with  us.  To  keep  us  fed 
and  warm,  to  give  us  wheels,  to  keep 
our  house  a decent  place  in  which  to 
live  — all  of  this  cost  about  $125,000 
in  1974. 

Our  Promotion  Department,  which 
handles  all  of  the  donations  you  send 
in,  as  well  as  the  magazine  subscrip- 
tions, the  calendar,  stamps,  the  spiri- 
tual bouquet  cards  and  many  other 
things  cost  about  $100,000  to  operate. 
The  reason  of  course  is  that,  according 
to  government  regulations,  we  must 
process  all  the  mail  we  get  from  you 
and  all  the  mail  we  send  out  to  you 
and  this  requires  a substantial  number 
of  staff  workers. 

As  I mentioned  before  we  are 
deeply  involved  in  mission  in  Canada. 


This  is  the  work  of  our  Mission  Infor- 
mation Dept.  Our  Scarboro  mission 
magazine  costs  about  $80,000  to  pub- 
lish and  mail  to  you.  It  is  a costly 
operation  but  we  feel  that  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  work  and  of  the 
same  value  and  urgency  as  any  of  our 
works.  It  attempts  to  present  Christian 
mission  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  to 
deepen  understanding  of  our  respon- 
sibility as  Christians  in  the  world  today. 
Our  audio-visual  department  makes 
color  slide  presentations  on  subjects 
like  "Sharing  Daily  Bread",  "Mission 
in  the  Seventies",  and  last  year  cost 
$25,000  to  operate.  Scarboro's  Mission 
Centre  promotes  the  study  of  mission 
and  cultural  interchange,  as  well  as 
being  the  locale  for  the  meeting  of 
many  groups  concerned  with  social 
justice  and  the  uplifting  of  man.  The 
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St.  Lucia  — 
Fr.  Tom  McQuaid 
and  a group  of 
children , members  of 
his  Catechism  class. 


St.  Vincent  — 

Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon. 


total  cost  of  this  department  was 
$116,000  in  1974. 

Education  for  our  seminarians  as 
well  as  continuing  education  for  our 
priests  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
Education  Department  and  this  re- 
quired $31,000  last  year.  Our  semi- 
narians are  now  living  in  a house  in 
Toronto's  downtown  area.  They  are 
closer  to  their  classes  at  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology  and  in  this  smaller 
house  experience  community  in  a new 
way.  Also,  one  of  our  students  studied 
Spanish  in  Brazil,  another  Japanese  in 
Japan  and  this  language  study  is  an 
expensive  item. 


Our  Headquarters  also  picks  up  the 
bill  for  all  travel  to  and  from  our  mis- 
sions. Besides  the  normal  travel,  last 
year  saw  the  return  to  the  missions  of 
the  members  of  our  former  General 
Council.  Father  Paul  Ouellette  re- 
turned to  Santo  Domingo.  Father 
George  Marskell  returned  to  Brazil  and 
Father  Ken  MacAulay  returned  to 
Guyana.  Fathers  Jack  Lynch  and 
Michael  Traher  also  went  off  to  mis- 
sion. Medical  expenses;  for  our  men 
all  over  the  world  and  allowances  for 
our  men  in  Canada,  are  two  more  ex- 
pensive items.  In  1974  an  extraordinary 
expense  was  that  of  our  Fifth  General 
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Philippines  — The  secret  of  successful  farming  is  an  acquired  skill. 


meeting — and  all  of  these  items  came 
close  to  $100,000. 

You  can  see  that  we  have  spent  a lot 
of  your  money  right  here  inside  of 
Canada.  Some  of  it  directly  on  mission 
in  Canada  itself,  and  all  of  it  directly 
I on  world  mission. 

Getting  away  from  Canada,  let's 
look  at  mission  in  our  other  countries. 
First  of  all,  we  want  you  to  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  our  aim  is  not  to  send 
as  much  money  as  possible  to  the 
Churches  in  other  lands.  Instead  we 
try  to  give  only  as  much  as  they  need, 
after  they  themselves  have  extended 
total  effort  towards  self-sufficiency. 
When  they  have  extended  this  effort 
and  need  our  help  we  try  to  give  it, 
confident  that  the  relationship  is  then 
a mature  one  and  not  one  in  which  we 
are  playing  the  role  of  a rich  bene- 
factor to  a poor  second  cousin.  In  this 
way  the  relationship  becomes  that  of 


one  between  equals  and  our  role  of 
being  a helper  to  the  local  Church 
leaves  it  secure  in  its  development 
towards  maturity.  Indeed,  in  deter- 
mining the  budget  fora  mission  region, 
our  men  in  the  region  consult  with  the 
local  Bishop  and  work  closely  with 
him  in  order  to  receive  his  leadership 
concerning  the  work  we  are  doing  in 
his  Diocese.  Any  other  way  would  not 
be  prudent  as  it  would  endanger  the 
growth,  interests  and  individuality  of 
that  Diocese. 


Mission  in  the  Bahamas  — $16,700 
was  sent  to  subsidize  our  parishes  and 
priests.  Much  of  it  was  to  augment  the 
funds  contributed  by  the  parishioners, 
especially  where  the  congregations  are 
small.  Also,  Catholic  schools  which 
provide  education  on  the  Out  Islands 
are  costly. 
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pmsss  isw 


Fr.  Graham  Clark 
and  friends  outside 
the  chapel  in  Hopetown , 
Guyana. 


Japan  — 

Fr,  Alex  McDonald 
anoints  the  sick. 


Mission  in  Brazil  — $25,108.  A little 
over  half  of  this  went  to  subsidize  our 
parishes  and  centres.  Our  men  work  in 
the  development  of  community. 
Approximately  $5,000  went  into  a 
training  program  for  catechists.  The 
parish  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Thunder 
Bay  contributed  another  $3,000  to- 
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wards  this  program,  which  is  proving  1 1 
most  effective  in  reaching  out  to  the 
many  villages  along  the  Amazon. 

i 

Mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic — 

$73,300.  This  is  Scarboro's  largest  mis-  j w 
sion  with  21  priests  working  in  over  a j 
dozen  parishes  and  centers.  Most  of  j i 


Dominican  Republic 


< 


the  people  of  this  Republic  are  very 
poor  and  working  for  their  physical 
and  social  welfare  is  a major  thrust  of 
our  men.  Two  Diocesan  priests,  one 
from  Charlottetown,  one  from  King- 
ston, and  two  Sisters  from  Charlotte- 
town are  working  with  our  men  in  this 
area. 

Mission  in  St.  Vincent-St.  Lucia  — 

$21,175  subsidized  Scarboro  men  in 
their  work  on  these  islands.  Although 
tourism  is  coming  to  the  Islands  the 
people  still  remain  poor  and  exploited 
and  the  Church  is  involved  in  educa- 
tion and  social  work. 

Mission  in  Guyana  — $22,385.  Much 
time  and  effort  is  spent  in  getting  the 
laity  involved  in  this  new  nation  strug- 
gling with  new  found  independence. 

Mission  in  Japan  — A 22  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  during  last 
year  did  not  help  our  budget  in  this 
mission.  The  $56,515  we  sent  to  sub- 


"To  dig  I am  able." 

Fr.  Cus  Roberts  shows  us  how. 

sidize  our  men  is  added  to  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  small  group  of 
Catholics  themselves  and  the  amount 
earned  by  our  priests  who  work  teach- 
ing English.  The  18  priests  in  11  centers 
spend  much  of  their  time  exchanging 
ideas  which  we  hope  will  lead  the 
Japanese  to  a deeper  knowledge  of 
Christianity  and  the  missionary  to  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
and  their  culture. 

Mission  in  the  Philippines  — $15,101 
was  sent  to  subsidize  our  men  and 
their  work  in  Southern  Leyte.  This 
year,  a priest  from  St.  Catherines, 
Father  Ray  Montague,  began  study  of 
the  language  in  preparation  for  joining 
our  priests  and  working  with  them. 
Also,  Father  Michael  Traher,  SFM, 
began  his  study  of  the  language  at  the 
Maryknoll  Language  Center  in  Davao. 
Our  priests  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  training  the  laity  to  take  up  their 
responsibilities  and  take  their  places 
as  leaders  of  the  Christian  community. 

As  you  can  see,  we  get  a lot  of 
mileage  out  of  the  contributions  you 
send  us.  We  are  a Society  of  over  140 
priests  and  students  and  we  have 
many  people  working  with  us.  When 
you  consider  that  our  expenses  range 
from  building  maintenance  to  buying 
stamps,  from  education  to  pensions, 
we  do  well  with  the  responsibility  you 
have  given  us. 

This  year  our  expenses  will  be  10 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  last 
year,  just  taking  into  account  the  an- 
nual rise  in  cost  of  living.  Where  will 
we  be  on  December  31st?  That  de- 
pends on  you  and  your  generosity, 
just  as  it  always  has  and  do  you  know 
that  depending  on  you  has  given  us 
56  years  of  life!  We  thank  you  for 
being  one  with  us  in  mission.  • 
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African 

Parable 
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Sister  Juliana  Zani,  T.S., 

Nkhamenya  Girls  Sec:Sch:, 

P.O.  Chisemphere, 

Kasungu, 

Malawi. 

(Taken  from  a publication  entitled  "Communications  in  Action") 


African  people  are  parable-speaking 
people.  From  their  childhood  they  are 
used  to  listening  to  different  kinds  of 
stories , true  or  made-up  fables  and  all 
sorts  of  stories.  Elders  often  tell  para- 
bles or  tales  when  judging  cases  in 
villages  or  courts.  They  tell  them  in 
such  a way  that  people  are  able  to  pick 
up  their  meaning  without  explanation; 

and  they  like  it. 
What  follows  here  also  shows  how 
you  may  tell  a parable  from  the  gospel , 
at  the  same  time  adapting  it  to  the 
people's  interest  and  environment. 
Those  who  may  have  lived  in  the  north 
of  Malawi  or  Mzuzu  district  may  know 
some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
story;  this  adds  considerably  to  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  listeners 

or  readers. 


I — ar  beyond  the  ever  green  Misuki  Hills 
of  Chitipa  there  lived  a young, 
simple  man,  Chirwenda  by  name.  He 
and  his  wife,  NyaPulikizyani,  had  a 
I good  and  happy  family  life  together; 
| and  they  had  many  friends  in  the 
country,  both  far  and  near. 

One  evening,  after  supper,  Mr. 
Chirwenda  told  his  wife  that  he  in- 
I tended  visiting  a friend  of  his  in  Nkata 
| Bay,  near  the  lake  shore.  "I'll  leave 
early  in  the  morning,"  he  said,  "will 
you  please  cook  some  cassava  and 
leave  it  ready  for  me;  and  find  me  a 
small  gourd  of  water,  for  I have  a long 
way  to  go.'" 


"Yewa,"  replied  Mama  Pulikizyana, 
and  rising  earlier  than  her  husband, 
she  packed  everything  for  him  as  he 
had  asked.  Having  bid  his  wife  a fond 
farewell,  he  picked  up  his  small  load 
and  set  off  through  the  wild  Wirindi 
forest. 

The  early  morning  dew  was  starting 
to  disappear  as  the  fluffy  white  fog 
seemed  to  give  way  to  the  rising  sun 
which  had  just  peeped  over  Mufinga 
mountain,  a warning  to  all  nature  to 
waken  up.  As  Chirwenda  picked  his 
way  with  a little  difficulty  through  the 
narrow  paths,  his  heart  brightened  as 
the  sun  rose  high,  and  he  whistled  a 
famous  Urumba  song  as  he  walked 
along.  "I'll  pass  through  the  Wenya 
plains,"  he  told  himself,  "this  will 
make  the  journey  shorter  and  it  will  be 
safer."  And  so  he  kept  on. 

The  higher  the  sun  rose,  the  hotter 
the  plains  became,  and  they  were  soon 
so  hot  that  Dad  Chirwenda  decided  to 
take  off  his  old  ragged  jacket;  he  hung 
it  on  a stick  which  he  carried  on  his 
shoulder.  "I'll  have  to  go  faster  yet," 
he  said.  "I  want  to  sleep  the  night  at 
Munyambe  in  Zambia  and  cross  the 
Mpola  mountains  tomorrow  before 
noon." 

Soon  he  came  to  a big  mulamba 
tree.  He  sat  down  under  it  to  eat  and 
refresh  himself.  Having  well  rested,  he 
started  up  again,  the  sun  burning 
above  his  head.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  he  reached  Munyambe, 
but  the  people  of  the  compound  gave 
him  a friendly  welcome.  Before  lying 
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African  peoples  live  close  to  the  earth. 


down  to  sleep,  he  was  given  supper 
with  some  young  men.  Then  he  lay 
down  to  sleep,  and  in  spite  of  the  cold 
wind  which  blew  all  night,  he  had  a 
deep  sound  sleep. 

Next  morning  Dad  Chirwenda  sin- 
cerely thanked  the  people  for  their 
kindness,  refilled  his  gourd  with  fresh 
water  and  set  off  for  Mpola  moun- 
tains, known  as  the  most  dangerous 
mountains  in  the  district.  Whenever 
he  felt  tired,  he  would  encourage  him- 
self by  remembering  the  pleasure  that 
would  be  his  on  seeing  soon  the  very 
beautiful  waters  of  beloved  Lake 
Malawi  with  its  experienced  fishermen 
paddling  their  canoes  and  skilfully 
sorting  out  their  catch  of  fish. 

Towards  noon  he  entered  Mpola 
and  soon  felt  completely  lost.  Even 
nature  seemed  dead,  except  for  the 
twittering  of  the  many  birds  here  and 
there.  Chirwenda  hurried  on. 


"Eh!  Stop!"  came  a voice  from  be- 
hind a rock  not  very  far  from  him. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  Chirwenda  | 
murmured  to  himself. 

"I  say  stop,"  thundered  the  voice  \ 
again.  "Stop,  or  you  are  a dead  man!" 

Chirwenda  stopped  and  suddenly, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  sur-  j 
rounded  by  a gang  of  ragged,  half- 
dressed  robbers. 

"Money!"  said  the  tall,  skinny  rob-  j 
ber  who  had  just  arrived.  "We  want 
your  money,"  he  insisted. 

"Why  mine,  can't  you  work,"  said 
Chirwenda. 

"Give  us  all  your  money  or  we  will 
kill  you,"  said  one  of  the  robbers,  a j 
small,  fat  man  with  red  eyes. 

They  took  hold  of  him  and  beat  him  j 
without  mercy.  Chirwenda  struggled 
and  shouted  for  help,  but  to  no  avail 
for  no  help  could  be  found  in  such  a 
fearful  place.  In  a few  moments  Dad 
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Chirwenda  did  not  know  where  he 
was  for  he  was  unconscious.  The  rob- 
bers took  all  he  had:  his  axe,  his 
blanket  in  which  he  had  wrapped  the 
remaining  cassava,  and  one  kwacha 
fifty  tambala , the  only  money  he  had 
saved  from  the  sale  of  his  coffee.  They 
left  him  lying  senseless  under  a shrub 
and  they  disappeared  behind  the 
rocks.  The  sun  rose  high  in  the  sky,  but 
Chirwenda  lay  still.  The  wind  blew 
softly,  the  terrified  birds  flew  from 
branch  to  branch,  but  Dada  Chir- 
wenda knew  it  not. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Kwendank- 
hubvina,  from  the  south  of  Misuku,  a 
relative  of  Dada  Chirwenda,  was  on 
his  way  to  Rumpi  on  business.  He 
passed  that  way.  On  reaching  the  spot, 
he  saw  Chirwenda  and  recognized 
him,  but  he  did  not  dare  touch  him, 
for  he  said  to  himself,  'I'd  better  leave 
him  alone,  I don't  want  to  appear  in 
court;  someone  else  will  look  after 
him."  And  so  he  hurried  on,  afraid 
that  someone  might  see  him. 

Some  hours  later  Mr.  Nakana,  a 
chief  from  Wenya  mountains,  passed 
by  on  his  way  to  a village  not  far  away. 
He  too  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
suffering  man.  "I  must  have  seen  this 
man  yesterday,"  he  thought,  "some 
bad  men  must  have  done  this.  I must 
get  out  of  here  quickly,  otherwise  I 
may  land  in  the  same  trouble."  So  he 
went  back  a few  yards  and  took  an- 
other path  leading  into  the  forest. 

Late  in  the  evening,  a stranger  from 
the  boundaries  of  Tanzania,  Tovwirane 
by  name,  came  along  the  same  path. 
He  was  going  to  settle  in  Nkata  Bay 
as  a fishmonger;  he  carried  a big 
basket  on  his  bicycle.  At  times  he  had 
to  travel  a long  way,  pulling  and  strug- 
gling with  his  bicycle  along  rocky 
roads. 

When  he  saw  the  poor  man  lying 
by  the  path,  he  too  went  to  pass  by, 
but  he  felt  something  in  his  heart 


compelling  him  to  help.  So  he  placed 
his  bicycle  against  a tree  and  went 
over  to  where  the  man  lay  on  the 
ground.  "Hey!  Still  alive?"  he  said, 
touching  the  poor  man.  Dad  Chir- 
wenda gave  a painful  sigh,  half  opened 
his  eyes  and  then  closed  them  again. 
Mr.  Tovwirane  forced  him  to  drink 
from  his  own  gourd,  and  then  he 
washed  his  wounds  and  tied  up  the 
more  serious  ones  with  strips  of  cloth. 
Then  slowly  he  lifted  him  up  and  led 
him  to  his  bicycle.  With  great  difficulty 
he  managed  to  settled  him  on  the 
carrier. 

Being  a stranger  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Tovwirane  did  not  know  exactly  what 
to  do  with  the  injured  man.  But  he 
continued  his  journey  with  him,  and 
after  half  and  hour  he  came  to  an  inn. 
After  a good  talk  with  the  innkeeper, 
they  came  to  an  agreement  that  the 
innkeeper  would  take  care  of  Mr. 
Chirwenda  and  Mr.  Tovwirane  would 
take  care  of  the  expense,  both  for  food 
and  medicine. 

"Will  you  stay  here,  my  friend?" 
asked  Tovwirane. 

"Oh,  how  can  I refuse  such  kind- 
ness; you  are  really  my  saviour,  Tov- 
wirane. Those  bad  people  might  have 
come  back  tonight  to  make  sure  that 
I was  dead.  I will  stay  till  I am  well. 
I have  no  tambala  to  repay  you,  but 
God  will  surely  reward  you.  May  the 
Almighty  bless,  bless,  bless  you!" 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Chirwenda," 
replied  Tovwirane.  "True  enough,  I 
have  little  money  to  spare,  but  I am 
satisfied  because  I have  fulfilled  Our 
Lord's  command  that  we  should  love 
and  help  each  other.  Thank  you  till  we 
meet  again." 

"Yes,  please  don't  forget  to  visit  me. 
My  home  is  not  far  from  the  Misuku 
hills.  Do  come!" 

"I'll  try  to  come.  Thanks  Chir- 
wenda." 

"Thank  you,  Tovwirane."  ■ 
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The  author  is  Mrs.  Carole  Busch  of  Winnipeg , 
Manitoba.  Besides  being  a wife  and  mother  of  three 
daughters , she  is  interested  in  writing.  We  thank  her 
for  this  poem. 

Driving  with  her  husband  along  the  road  our  author 
was  impressed  by  nature  and  its  beauty.  She 
expressed  her  feelings  in  these  words  . . . 

As  I look  around  at  the  wondrous  things 
God  has  put  upon  our  earth, 

The  cool,  green  grass  of  summertime, 

The  early  morn's  rosy  birth, 

The  rocks  of  grey,  the  sky  so  blue, 

The  trees  so  slender  tall, 

Stretching  out  their  leafy  arms 
To  the  one  God  of  us  all. 

It  makes  one  wonder,  doesn't  it 
Just  wherein  the  real  truth  lies. 

When  I watch  the  strife  of  life  today 
It  makes  me  want  to  cry. 

This  world  was  so  freely  given 
To  us,  who  are  mankind, 

But  despair,  hate,  greed  and  gold 
Are  wont  to  rule  our  minds! 
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"COME  ASIDE  FOR  AWHILE" 


Jesus  Christ  was  an  extremely  active  man. 

In  his  short  ministry  His  days  and  nights  were  filled  with 
people  and  their  struggles. 

And  yet  often  He  would  seek  a quiet  place  to  be  alone,  to  think, 
to  pray,  to  gather  Himself,  to  be  renewed. 

A priest  is  a man  called  to  be  as  Jesus  was,  a person  with  a 
mission,  intensely  act-ive  on  behalf  of  people  and  their  struggles. 

Why  don't  you  "come  aside  for  awhile"  to  think  and  pray 
about  CHOOSING  LIFE  as  a Scarboro  Father. 

> 


***************************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  llfe- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL 

**********************  * * * * * * * 
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FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Cather  Hugh  MacDougall  returned  to  Scarboro  on  January 
1 24th  after  an  extensive  visit  to  the  Orient.  Fr.  Hugh, 
flying  through  the  courtesy  of  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines, 
travelled  to  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines  and  Japan.  Spend- 
ing a week  in  Hong  Kong  he  was  very  impressed  with  this 
tiny  British  Colony  on  the  borders  of  China.  He  then  travel- 
led south  to  the  Philippines  and  visited  with  both  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  and  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Leyte,  an 
island  south  of  Manila.  He  then  headed  for  Japan  where 
he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Scarboro  men,  visiting  all 
of  their  parishes  except  the  southernmost,  Fukuoka.  Fr.  Hugh  was  present  for 
a general  meeting  of  the  Japan  group  in  Nagoya,  where  he  assisted  in  explaining 
: the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  General  Chapter  which  he  had  attended  as  Regional 


Decently  the  Tokyo  Archdiocese  Social  Welfare  Office 
'^opened  a liason  office  in  Scarboro's  Takanawa  parish, 
which  is  conveniently  located  just  15  minutes  from  down- 
town Tokyo.  Father  Michael  Cox,  pastor  of  the  parish  since 
1970,  reports  that  the  service  offers  psychological  and 
medical  help,  as  well  as  help  in  several  other  fields  of  social 
concern.  Father  Cox,  of  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  will  cele- 
brate the  25th  anniversary  of  his  Ordination  in  December 
of  this  year.  • 


[lather  Ed  Geier,  Director  of  the  Nagoya  Diocesan  Center, 
* reports  that  many  different  groups  are  using  the  facilities 
of  the  Center.  Recently,  Father  Antony  Zimmerman  of  the 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word  was  granted  a two-year  lease 
to  use  part  of  the  Center.  An  expert  on  population 
problems,  he  will  acquaint  people  with  the  natural  family 
planning  method.  Father  Geier,  while  deeply  involved  in 
diocesan  affairs,  is  also  pastor  of  a parish  in  Inazawa  City, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Nagoya,  Japan.  Father  Geier  also 
celebrates  his  25th  anniversary  of  Ordination  this  year.  • 


Superior  of  our  St.  Vincent  mission.  • 
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BETTER  THAN 
WE  FOUND  IT! 

all  have  a desire  to  leave  this  world 
better  than  we  found  it.  You  have  it  in 
your  power  to  make  your  personal  impact 
on  this  earth  endure.  One  way  you  can  do 
this  is  by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will,  the  gift 
that  never  ends. 

Legal  Title:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

Address:  2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  . 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


scarboro 

missions 


“BLESSED  ARE 
THEY  WHO 
HUNGER  AND 
THIRST  FOR 
JUSTICE, 

FOR  THEY 
SHALL  BE 
SATISFIED.” 

Matt.  Ch.5  Vs.  6 


Introduction 


With  this  issue  we  commemorate 
the  10th  Anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Father  Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM, 
who  was  shot  to  death  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  on  June  22,  1965. 

Father  Artie  and  I were  close  friends 
and  when  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  me  in  Nagoya,  Japan,  I re- 
member well  the  sadness  and  loneli- 
ness I felt.  The  Artie  I knew  from 
university  days  and  all  through  the 
seminary  kept  coming  back  to  me.  He 
loved  sports  and  music  and  was  proud 
of  Canada  and  especially  of  his  native 
Cape  Breton.  He  was  never  out  of 
joint  even  when  he  had  to  carry  trays 
of  food  to  the  sick  as  he  fulfilled  his 
duties  as  seminary  infirmarian.  He 
would  argue  loud  and  long  about 
hockey  or  some  crazy  thing  like  who 
was  the  best  singer  in  the  country 
music  field.  Above  all,  he  loved  people 
and  in  the  end  it  was  his  devotion  to 
them  that  led  to  his  death. 

No  doubt  similar  personal  things 
could  be  told  about  the  other  men 
whose  stories  are  written  here.  Of 


course  they  would  be  different  in 
some  ways  but  the  one  thing  they 
shared  was  a destiny  that  led  to  an 
involvement  in  Latin  America  and  to 
a similar  death.  Without  doubt  they 
were  men  who  believed  in  the  peace 
and  love  of  Christ  and  one  wonders 
what  led  them  to  such  a violent  end. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  both 
complex  and  simple.  The  complexity 
enters  when  we  look  at  the  way  their 
thinking  evolved  in  the  environment 
of  poverty  and  misery  which  they 
experienced.  Some  of  them  tell  us  a 
little  about  this  evolution  in  their 
thought  and  attitude  towards  thei 
vocation  in  Latin  America.  The  sim- 
plicity enters  in  when  we  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  they  not  only  believed  in 
the  love  and  peace  of  Jesus  but  in  His 
justice  as  well.  They  knew  that 
teach  Christ's  love  and  peace  was  to 
teach  only  a part  of  his  message, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  a people 
who  daily  bore  the  weight  of  gross 
injustice.  These  men  saw  the  root 
cause  of  injustice  to  be  in  the  political, 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
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Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 
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economic  and  social  system  and  it  was 
this  conviction  that  led  them  to  work 
for  change,  some  in  a peaceful  way, 
some  in  a violent  way. 

As  Canadians  and  as  Christians  we 
must  not  forget  that  injustice  is  very 
much  present  in  many  so-called  Chris- 
tian countries  beginning  with  our  own. 
Injustice  is  no  longer  the  monopoly 
of  regimes  like  those  described  by 
Cardinal  Mindzenty  in  his  Memoirs. 
It  is  equally  the  act  of  regimes  who 
explicitly  pronounce  themselves  to  be 
defenders  of  the  values  of  the  Chris- 
tian West.  Today  the  "Church  of  the 
Prisons"  in  Latin  and  South  America 
knows  persecution  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  the  "Church  of  Silence"  in  the 
East.  The  perversion  of  torture  is  not 
less  sinful  because  it  is  done  in  the 
name  of  the  West  and  the  defense  of 
religion  than  when  it  takes  place  in 
the  name  of  the  East  and  the  defense 
of  atheism. 

Again,  we  Christians  are  often  too 
eager  to  equate  the  words  socialist  - 
marxist  - leftist,  with  a Godless  and 


totalitarian  system  which  has  little 
love  for  God  or  man.  Only  a glance 
at  the  stories  of  these  men  will  show 
that  the  ideals  they  lived  and  died  for 
are  light  years  away  from  such  sys- 
tems. Indeed  it  was  their  very  love  of 
God  and  man  that  led  to  their  deaths. 

If  you  read  each  man's  story,  and 
I hope  you  will,  you  will  no  doubt  ask 
"What  can  I do?"  As  Christians,  we 
believe  in  the  power  of  prayer  and 
this  we  can  all  do.  Making  yourself 
knowledgeable  about  the  real  situation 
is  another  way.  Knowing  about,  and 
helping  such  organizations  as  Amnesty 
International  Canada  (P.O.  Box  412, 
Stn.  A,  Ottawa)  — an  organization 
with  groups  in  58  countries  and 
dedicated  to  helping  people  all 
over  the  world  who  are  imprisoned 
for  their  political  or  religious  beliefs 
is  yet  another  way.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, our  Christianity  demands  that  we 
too  have  a thirst  for  justice.  "O  Lord 
give  bread  to  those  who  are  hungry 
and  hunger  to  those  who  have 
bread."  • 


Collaborators  for  this  issue  were: 

Mr.  Greg  Chisholm;  Mr.  Chester 
Gabriel;  Rev.  John  Walsh,  SFM;  Rev. 
Paul  Ouellette,  SFM;  Rev.  Gerald 
Curry,  SFM. 


We  are  interested  in  hearing  your 
response  to  this  issue.  Please  write  to: 

Rev.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M., 

Editor, 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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In  early  May,  1974,  a Roman  Catholic 
priest  was  hit  by  machine  gun  fire 
as  he  finished  saying  Mass  in  an  out- 
lying parish  of  Buenos  Aires.  His 
death,  the  result  of  five  bullet  wounds, 
was  grieved  by  the  many  poor  to 
which  he  had  directly  ministered,  as 
well  as  by  the  400  members  of  the 
Movement  which  he  led,  Priests  for 
the  Third  World. 

His  background  was  far  from  humble 
or  radical:  his  father  had  been  a con- 
servative deputy  in  Parliamentfor  more 
than  a decade  and  was  named  Argen- 
tinian Foreign  Minister  under  Presi- 
dent Arturo  Frondizi.  As  a student, 
Mugica  had  opposed  the  poor  and 
had  struggled  against  Peron  in  1955. 
But  when  he  became  a priest  he  began 
to  take  a special  interest  in  them. 
From  his  parish  by  the  railway  yards 
he  ministered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shantytowns  surrounding  Buenos 
Aires.  He  grew  to  be  a great  defender 
of  the  poor,  dedicating  all  his  time  to 
them  without  consideration  for  hard- 
ship or  risk.  Eventually  he  served  to 


bridge  the  gap  between  professionals 
and  the  poor,  and  was  able  to  win 
over  more  and  more  professionals  to 
his  vision  of  life. 

This  vision  included  his  idea  of  'The 
people":  "Those  people  with  whom 
we  always  want  to  be  identified  are 
not  a new  word  for  us  that  has  a 
vague  content,  and  is  used  very  easily. 
People  are  the  historical,  cultural  and 
political  reality  of  the  great  masses, 
generally  oppressed,  who  have  histor- 
ically confronted  the  plans  of  de- 
pendency." 

To  overcome  the  general  apathy 
and  fatalism  which  results  from  op- 
pression, Mugica  upheld  the  power  of 
faith: 

"The  priestly  ministry  that  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Church,  and  that  we 
exercise  in  common  with  the  bishops, 
obliges  us  to  strive  to  constantly  build 
faith  in  the  heart  of  man.  We  know 
that  this  gift  of  God  is  the  ultimate 
root  of  all  liberation.  Our  pastoral 
experience  has  helped  us  to  discover 
that  the  Argentinian  people  create 
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CARLOS 

R\UQIC/\ 

Age:  44 

Profession:  Catholic  Priest 


their  own  identity  in  the  popular 
expressions  of  Faith.  To  take  away 
from  them  their  reason  to  live  and  to 
hope'  is  to  undermine  their  revolu- 
tionary strength  . . . We  want  to  use 
the  consideration  and  the  particular 
place  that  the  Faith  of  our  people 
assigns  to  the  priest  only  insofar  as 
they  serve  the  desires  and  interests 
of  these  people." 

As  a leader  of  the  Movement  of 
Priests  for  the  Third  World,  and  cer- 
tainly because  of  his  influence  and 
popularity,  Mugica  underwent  his 
share  of  repression.  He  was  im- 
prisoned twice  by  the  military  regime 
that  ruled  Argentina  during  Peron's 
exile.  In  1970,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
speaking  out  in  support  of  two  Monto- 
neros  (left-wing  Peronist)  guerillas. 
This  act  attracted  international  atten- 
tion; so  did  the  fact  that  he  accom- 
panied Peron  when  he  left  his  exile  in 
Spain  in  1973. 

When  he  was  killed  at  age  44  the 
Montoneros  were  blamed.  They  had 
allegedly  threatened  him  for  writing 


an  article  urging  the  "revolutionary 
tendency"  of  the  Peronist  youth  to 
moderate  their  attacks  on  the  ortho- 
dox leadership  of  the  movement,  and 
to  remain  loyal  to  Peron.  This  has 
never  been  the  kind  of  difference  for 
which  the  Montoneros  would  con- 
sider shooting  a person.  The  political 
effect  of  his  death  has  been  to  deepen 
the  split  between  the  most  intransigent 
revolutionaries  and  the  masses  of  the 
Peronist  movement.  This  is  precisely 
what  social  security  minister  Jose 
Lopez  Rega  and  his  rightist  allies  have 
been  trying  to  achieve  — ever  since 
Peron's  return  in  June  1973.  And  this  is 
just  what  Carlos  Mugica  had  been 
trying  to  avoid. 

But  the  movement  which  he  headed 
continues  in  the  path  which  he  chose: 
renewal  of  the  Church  and  commit- 
ment to  the  people.  • 

Note:  This  article  is  taken  from  the 
LAWG  Letter , Vol.  //,  #6.  For  sub- 
scription write  LAWG,The  Latin  Amer- 
ican Working  Group , Box  6300,  Station 
A,  Toronto , Ont.  Yearly  rate  $5.00. 


- ■ | 
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ARGENTINA 
May  • 1974 


Age:  49 

Profession:  Catholic  Priest 


In  August  of  1971  a Canadian  Oblate 
priest  died  in  the  streets  of  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  shot  down  as  he  attempted  to 
reach  a man  wounded  in  the  street 
fighting  that  marked  the  rise  of  yet 
another  military  Junta. 

Maurice  Le  Febvre  went  from  the 
working  class  in  Montreal  to  the 
Church  and  finally  to  the  Church  in 
Latin  America.  He  went  with  a great 
love  for  the  Church  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. He  spent  his  early  years  working 
in  a parish  trying  to  bring  Christ  to  the 
people  through  Mass  and  the  Sacra- 
ments. He  also  became  committed  to 
the  urban  movement,  a serious  man 
dedicated  to  the  people  and  the  needs 
of  the  people.  The  following  is  his 
story,  told  in  his  own  words  and 
mostly  taken  from  letters  he  had 
written. 

In  1963  Padre  Mauricio  writes 
"come  into  the  barriada  with  me  to 
celebrate  the  Easter  Vigil.  After  you 
cross  the  railway  tracks  and  leave  the 
pavement  behind  you  begin  to  stum- 
ble on  the  stones  and  sink  into  the 
mud.  You  can  smell  the  fish  plant  but 
cannot  see  a thing  because  there  is  no 


electricity.  After  walking  about  five 
blocks  in  and  five  blocks  to  the  left 
you  come  to  a huge  vacant  lot  with  a 
little  shack  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  is  I 
the  church.  Twenty  by  thirty  feet, 
eight  feet  high,  a roof  and  three  walls 
made  of  bamboo  and  the  floor  made 
of  earth.  About  one  hundred  people 
have  come  to  light  their  candle  to  the 
light  of  Christ." 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  wrote 
of  his  sacred  ministry.  "It  hardly  fits 
into  the  classic  category  of  sacred 
ministry.  But  I am  up  to  my  neck  in  it. 
Well,  when  you  want  to  bring  Christ's 
message  to  the  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica you  shouldn't  do  your  talking  in  J 
the  churches,  for  the  dwindling 
church  attendance  consists  of  old 
women,  babies  and  a few  well-off  i 
men,  the  latter  often  very  comfortable 
and  very  unchangeable.  No,  you  have 
to  look  for  another  audience  — the  j 
people  in  their  misery,  undernour- 
ished,  unemployed,  uneducated,  j 
homeless.  How  can  even  the  most  j 
magnificent  of  catechism  lessons  in-  ! 
terest  them  if  it  doesn't  help  them  out 
of  their  misery." 


i 
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December  2nd  — "I  have  long 
thought  the  co-op  formula  particularly 
well  suited  to  give  hope  to  the  poor 
and  to  help  them  to  revive  their  com- 
munities. I spent  November  carrying 
on  a study  circle  in  which  we  talked 
about  the  reforms  needed  in  Latin 
America  — agrarian  reform,  finan- 
cial and  administrative  reform,  social 
security  and  about  Christian  social 
doctrine  and  development.  All  the 
men  in  the  group  were  workers  and 
very  poor/' 

In  1963  Padre  Mauricio,  thinking  it 
the  best  way  to  help  his  people,  went 
to  Europe  to  study  sociology.  From 
Rome  he  wrote,  "One  of  the  priest's 
main  obligations  is  to  be  'all  things  to 
all  men.'  Above  all  else  you  must 
know  and  understand  each  other  very 
well,  must  ask  the  same  questions  on 
the  same  terms,  must  have  similar 
lives,  and  then  the  Christ  we  preach 
will  be  the  real  Christ." 

On  his  return  to  La  Paz  in  Decem- 
ber of  1966,  he  began  working  with  an 
organization  called  DESEC,  a Center  for 
Social  and  Economic  Development. 

He  writes,  "DESEC  is  a private 
organization,  four  years  old,  made  up 
of  young  Bolivian  sociologists,  econo- 
mists and  agriculturists.  They  come 
together  with  a common  uneasiness 
and  a common  hope  that  they  may 
find  in  Christian  social  doctrine  the 
means  to  reform  the  lamentable  socio- 
economic situation. 

"On  normal  days  I am  at  the  office 
from  8:00  to  12:00  noon,  then  from 
2:00  to  6:00  in  the  evening.  However 
we  are  often  there  until  midnight  and 


I usually  say  Mass  and  my  breviary  at 
night.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  I 
usually  have  community  meetings  in 
outlying  districts.  My  home,  like  those 
of  the  neighbours  around  it,  has  no 
running  water,  no  plumbing.  It's  only 
one  room,  but  the  floor  is  made  of 
wood  and  the  walls  plastered  with 
earth.  I pay  $10.00  a month  and  have 
about  the  same  problems  as  my  neigh- 
bours whose  paths  I cross  many  times 
a day  on  the  muddy  street  that  is  ours. 
Even  so,  I am  better  off  as  I have  more 
security  and  too  quickly  obtain  the 
things  I need.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  poor 
when  one  is  able  to  avoid  it. 

"There  are  two  paths,  one  violent, 
the  other  non-violent.  I think  I prefer 
the  second  if  it  works.  But  if  it  proves 
ineffective,  then  obviously  we  must 
fall  back  on  the  first  and  without  first 
hesitating  for  a century  or  two." 

In  June  of  1968,  Padre  Mauricio 
began  to  teach  at  the  University  of  La 
Paz,  feeling  that  a sociology  faculty 
could  play  a major  part  in  the  process 
of  economic,  social,  spiritual  and  po- 
litical liberation.  Hesoon  became  head 
of  the  Sociology  Department  and  a 
friend  said  of  him,  "his  preparation 
was  very  good.  More  than  his  studies 
and  books,  his  studies  of  life  and 
people  were  very  great.  He  had  friends 
everywhere  and  never  put  aside  his 
vision  of  the  Word  for  anyone.  He  was 
a very  quiet  man,  involved  with  the 
students  but  at  the  same  time  loving 
the  peace  of  home.  He  was  both  very 
capable  and  very  simple." 

In  1968,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Che  Guevara,  Padre  Mau- 
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ricio  gave  a speech  to  the  university 
community.  In  it  he  eulogized  Gue- 
vara and  commentaries  were  carried 
in  the  press  and  radio  for  a whole 
week.  He  writes,  "Church  and  govern- 
ment authorities  were  stirred  up  by 
what  I felt  to  be  something  very  small. 

I had  said  among  other  things  that  I 
kept  and  read  often  the  last  letter  of 
Che  to  his  parents,  and  that  I found  it 
a by-word  which  may  help  us  to  ob- 
tain a more  just  world,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  put  it  into  practice.  I also 
said  that  this  commendation  of  Che 
offers  each  of  us  a chance  for  self 
examination." 

With  time  the  excitement  died 
down  and  Padre  Mauricio  continued 
to  teach  and  carry  out  his  duties  as  a 
priest  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  also  went  to  the  mines  to  help  the 
miners  and  to  the  farms  to  help  the 
farmers.  During  this  time  the  country 
continued  to  be  ravaged  by  political 
unrest.  Padre  Mauricio  joined  a hun- 
ger strike  to  force  the  new  Junta  to 
release  the  bodies  of  young  guerillas 
to  their  families.  The  government 
promised  to  do  so  and  at  the  same 
time  passed  two  secret  decrees  — 
hunger  strikes  were  a criminal  act; 
and  any  foreigner  mixing  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country  would  be 
expelled.  As  a result  Padre  Mauricio 
and  four  colleagues  were  expelled. 

He  writes,  "The  hunger  strike  was 
only  one  reason.  In  April  I had  taken 
part  in  a university  revolution  destroy- 
ing the  position  of  a small  circle  of 
super  privileged.  I also  had  a very  bad 
reputation  among  the  extreme  right  in 
politics,  business  and  industry." 

A month  later  a new  government 
took  over  and  Father  Maurice  was  able 
to  return  and  to  continue  his  work  at 
the  university.  However,  August  17th 
of  1971  witnessed  yet  another  coup. 
This  time  the  right  wing  Colonel  Ban- 
zer  and  his  followers  were  successful. 


That  day  he  stayed  at  home  working 
in  his  library.  The  Red  Cross  called  him 
to  go  to  help  some  wounded.  He  went 
to  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  and 
they  gave  him  a red  flag  to  put  on  his 
car.  Accompanied  by  four  others,  one 
a priest,  one  or  two  American  nurses 
and  one  other  person,  he  headed  his 
car  towards  the  area  where  the 
wounded  were  lying.  A shot  rang  out 
and  the  bullet  went  through  the  wind- 
shield hitting  Padre  Mauricio  in  the 
chest  and  he  fell  out  of  the  car.  The 
others  hid  themselves  on  the  corner  of 
the  street  and  attempted  to  help  him. 
Although  they  waved  a white  flag, 
they  were  pinned  down  with  a dis- 
charge of  bullets  every  time  they  tried 
to  move  toward  him.  They  finally 
managed  after  two  hours  to  reach  him 
but  he  was  already  dead. 

In  La  Paz  there  was  immediate  pub- 
lic reaction.  The  right  wing  now  in 
power  accused  the  left  wing.  The  new 
government  said  they  were  sorry  that 
he  had  been  killed  but  on  the  other 
hand,  was  he  not  a Communist  priest? 

On  August  23,  1971  Padre  Mauricio 
was  buried  in  La  Paz.  The  university 
students  eulogized  "Maurice  you  are  * 
not  dead.  You  live  in  each  one  of  us. 
We  shall  continue  your  work." 

Often  Padre  Mauricio  had  said  of 
himself,  "really  I didn't  do  anything 
sensationally  good  or  sensationally 
bad.  I only  tried  to  be  consistent  in  my 
thirst  for  justice."  • 

Taken  from  the  C.B.C.  Radio  program 
"Thirst  for  Justice written  and  pre- 
pared by  Penny  Williams  and  pro- 
duced in  Toronto  by  Paul  Buckley. 

Note:  For  further  reading , we  suggest 
GOSPEL  AND  VIOLENCE:  BOLIVIA , 
published  by  IDOC.  This  is  No.  11-12 
of  the  Future  of  the  Missionary  Enter- 
prise series.  It  costs  $3.95  and  is  avail- 
able from  IDOC  International , 74 
Trinity  Place , New  York , N.Y.  10006, 
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NESTOR 

PAT. 


Age: 25 

Profession:  Seminarian  Medical  Student 


To  die  for  your  friends 
to  die  in  oblivion 
to  die  for  your  friends. 

"These  lines  are  from  the  last  poem 
■ of  Nestor  Paz,  who  starved  to 
death  in  a guerilla  campaign  in  Bolivia 
on  October  8, 1970,  the  day  before  his 
twenty-fifth  birthday. 

Nestor's  father  was  a General  in  the 
Bolivian  Armed  Forces  and  later  Gov- 
ernor of  Sucre.  When  he  was  fourteen 
Nestor  entered  the  minor  seminary. 
From  1963-1966  he  studied  theology 
at  the  major  seminary  in  Santiago, 
Chile. 

When  he  left  the  seminary  he 
started  to  study  medicine  in  La  Paz, 
Bolivia.  During  this  time  he  taught 
religion  to  young  people,  stressing  the 
social  demands  of  the  faith.  He  also 
tried  to  organize  a cooperative  among 
young  workers.  His  constant  com- 
panion at  the  time  was  Cecilia  Avila. 
Nestor  and  Cecy  were  married  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1968. 

Like  many  other  Latin  American 
students  they  strove  to  synthesize  their 
Christianity  with  Marxist  thought.  They 
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BOLIVIA 
October  • 1970 


prayerfully  reflected  on  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Psalms,  and  care- 
fully read  the  works  of  Che  Guevara. 
Nestor  Paz  responded  to  Che's  vision 
of  "the  new  man"  and  his  insistence 
that  "the  true  revolutionary  is  guided 
by  powerful  feelings  of  love."  Gue- 
vara, of  course,  led  an  international 
guerilla  band  in  Bolivia  which  had 
hoped  to  initiate  the  revolutionary 
struggle  on  a continental  scale.  This 
campaign  lasted  less  than  a year,  when 
Guevara  after  being  captured  alive, 
was  machine  gunned  to  death  on 
October  8,  1967.  These  events  made  a 
great  impression  on  Nestor  and  his 
friends. 

"The  guns  of  the  guerillas  did  not 
create  violence;  the  violence  was 
generated  by  the  system  responsible 
for  the  criminal  poverty  and  the  end- 
less injustice,  the  open  or  camou- 
flaged unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment of  the  majority  of  Boli- 
vians, the  lack  of  medical  attention 
(five  out  of  every  ten  Bolivians  do  not 
receive  medical  care),  the  illiteracy 
among  the  peasant  population  who 
represent  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
nation  and  live  and  die  without  basic 
social  rights,  the  national  anomaly 
that  at  birth  every  Bolivian  inherits  a 
public  debt  of  1,200  pesos  because  of 
the  nation's  massive  foreign  debt," 
writes  Ed  Garcia  in  his  introduction  to 
The  Guerilla  Journal  of  Nestor  Paz/ 
Christian. 

In  1952  there  had  been  a significant 
social  upheaval  in  Bolivia,  which  had 
continental  repercussions.  Tin  miners 
battled  for  a government  which  would 
nationalize  the  mines  and  start  land 
reform.  But,  as  Garcia  writes,  "The 
shifting  strategies  of  international  cap- 
ital and  multinational  businesses,  com- 
bined with  the  staying  power  of  the 
well  entrenched  native  mining  and 
land  oligarchs  in  collaboration  with 
the  state  bureaucracy  and  the  Armed 


Forces,  largely  reversed  popular  gains." 

In  1964  these  forces  installed  the 
repressive  dictatorship  of  General 
Barrientos. 

Another  coup  d'etat  occurred  in 
1969  and  Gen.  Ovando  headed  the 
military  regime.  But  the  E.L.N.  (Na- 
tional Liberation  Army)  denounced 
Ovando's  description  of  his  govern- 
ment as  "revolutionary  nationalist"  as 
deceptive  and  dishonest.  They  pointed 
out  twenty-four  multinational  cor- 
porations that  were  making  criminally 
large  profits  in  Bolivia.  They  saw  the 
need  for  a socialist  revolution  and  so 
they  took  to  the  mountains.  They 
created  the  Teoponte  front. 

Nestor  Paz  joined  them.  He  took 
as  his  battle-name  Francisco  in  honour 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  for  whom  he 
had  great  devotion.  After  his  death, 
his  cousin,  also  a guerilla,  reported 
"Nestor  shared  his  thoughts  with  us 
during  the  reflections  and  discussions 
we  had  every  night.  He  made  us  see 
new  dimensions  to  the  struggle.  He 
made  us  realize  that  we  had  to  see 
something  more  and  that  we  had  to 
look  beyond  today  and  tomorrow." 

The  Teoponte  campaign  only  lasted 
87  days.  The  Armed  Forces  suppressed 
the  guerillas  with  repressive  efficiency 
and  brutality. 

A year  and  a half  later  Cecy,  Nes- 
tor's wife,  was  shot  by  the  Bolivian 
military.  The  Banzer  regime  was  carry-  j 
ing  on  a campaign  against  student 
militants  and  miners.  Cecy  was  trying 
to  protect  people  in  an  underground 
E.L.N.  house  in  Cochabamba  when 
she  was  killed.  • 


Note:  This  article  is  based  on  the  book 
MY  LIFE  FOR  MY  FRIENDS , THE  GUE- 
RILLA JOURNAL  OF  NESTOR  PAZ , 
CHRIST  I AN,  published  by  Orbis  Books , 
N.V.  It  is  available  from  Scarboro 
Missions  in  hard  cover  for  $4.95. 
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HSA/ie/OWf 

PERBRA 

Age: 28 

Profession:  Catholic  Priest 


In  June  26,  1969,  groups  in  ten 
cities  from  Boston  to  San  Fran- 
cisco held  memorial  services  for  a lit- 
tle Brazilian  priest,  Father  Henrique 
Pereira.  Similar  memorials  were  being 
held  in  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Latin 
America  and  in  Brazil  itself.  Father 
Pereira's  body  had  been  found  on  the 
University  of  Recife  campus  where  he 
had  held  a teaching  post  in  sociology. 

Archbishop  Dom  Helder  Camara 
had  appointed  Father  Pereira  aide  for 
youth  affairs  and  student  chaplain  for 
the  Brazilian  affiliate  of  the  Inter- 
national Movement  of  Catholic  Stu- 
dents. He  was  well  known  in  Brazil's 
explosive  northeast,  especially  among 
socially  alertyouth  and  student  groups. 
His  name  was  a respected  one  among 
those  priests  and  laymen  known  for 
the.ir  Marxist  (read  socially  progres- 
sive) tendencies.  They  had  taken  seri- 
ously not  only  the  Gospel  but  such 
radical  documents  as  the  Papal  Ency- 
clicals "The  Church  in  the  Modern 
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World/'  "Progress  and  Peoples."  "The 
Medellin  Statements/'  remarkable 
position  papers  of  the  Latin  American 
Bishops,  issued  in  Medellin,  Colombia 
in  1968,  outlining  a cohesive  vision  of 
where  the  Church  and  society  were 
and  projecting  a unified  approach  to 
common  tasks  were  also  taken  seri- 
ously by  these  progressive  groups. 

Dom  Helder  Camara  and  his  epis- 
copal vicars  issued  a joint  statement 
on  the  day  following  the  finding  of 
Henrique's  body  and  pointed  out 
clearly  that  Father  Pereira's  execution 
was  a well  organized  murder  and  part 
of  a pre-established  plan.  The  Bishop's 
statement  told  of  written  threats  on 
the  walls  of  church  buildings,  fol- 
lowed by  machine  gun  blasts.  The 
Archbishop's  house,  the  Archdiocesan 
Secretariat  and  another  building  were 
all  machine  gunned  and  marked  with 
warnings  written  with  tar.  "Then  came 
phone  threats,"  continued  the  state- 
ment, "saying  that  victims  had  been 
marked." 

The  first  one  was  a fourth  year 
engineering  student  and  president  of 
the  students'  union  — now  an  invalid 
with  his  spinal  cord  cut  in  several 
places. 

Instances  of  systematic  terrorism, 
imprisonment  and  exile  perpetuated 
by  government  officials  and  directed 
heavily  against  the  Church  and  stu- 
dent leaders  had  been  reported  all  over 
the  country.  Many  foreign  mission- 
aries who  had  given  long  years  of 
their  lives  in  Brazil  were  unceremoni- 
ously tossed  out  of  the  country.  Some 
were  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  — 
others  were  imprisoned.  Many  Brazil- 
ians chose  to  leave  their  own  country, 
among  them  writers,  teachers  and 
lawyers  — the  country's  intellectural 
elite. 

Father  Pereira  had  not  joined  the 
guerrillas.  He  had  chosen  to  remain  a 
teacher  and  in  this  way  remind  his 


i 

countrymen  of  the  Gospel  values  of 
justice  and  freedom.  In  death  he  does 
not  cease  to  teach. 

Note:  Taken  in  part  from  Common- 
weal, July , 7969. 


* * * 


Father  Henrique's  religious  superior  | 
was  Archbishop  Dom  Helder 
Camara  of  the  Diocese  of  Recife  and  ! 


Olinda  in  North  East  Brazil.  Arch- 
bishop Camara  visited  Canada  earlier 
this  year  and  wherever  he  spoke  he 
was  greeted  by  enthusiastic  crowds. 
Here  are  a few  quotes  from  Dom 
Helder: 
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"There  are  two  notions  of  poverty. 
We  shall  always  have  rich  and  poor 
because  that  is  human  nature.  But  a 
poverty  so  degrading  and  a wealth  so 
irresponsible  are  in  blatant  contrast  to 

all  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures." 

* * * 

"In  the  poor  countries,  the  rich 
class  sets  up  a domestic  colonial 
regime.  It  is  slavery  in  operation,  al- 
though it  is  not  called  that.  It  is  medi- 
eval. It  is  paternalism." 

* * * 

"I  respect  and  shall  always  respect 
those  who,  after  careful  and  sincere 
thought,  have  opted  for  violence.  Per- 
sonally, I have  always  said  that  I would 
prefer  a thousand  times  to  be  killed 
than  to  kill.  I believe  in  the  force  of 
non-violent  moral  pressure  — this  is 
the  violence  of  the  pacifist.  But  we 
must  think  carefully  before  accusing 
the  oppressed  and  the  desperate  of 
violence." 


* * 


* 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 


In  February  of  this  year,  according 
to  the  National  Catholic  News  Service, 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Brazil  re- 
opened the  murder  case  of  Father 
Henrique  Pereira.  The  trial  was  re- 
opened through  the  efforts  of  Father 
Pereira's  mother  who,  after  six  years 
of  investigation,  told  the  Ministry  that 
she  was  able  to  confirm  the  details  of 
the  arrest  and  murder  of  her  son. 

She  said  that  the  facts  were  given 
her  by  Jose  Miranda  who  said  that  his 
superior,  Police  Chief  Moacir  Sales, 
was  responsible  for  the  arrest  of  the 
priest  May  26,  1969. 

She  also  asserted  that  two  lawyers 
and  a student  posing  as  members  of 


a diocesan  project  also  were  involved 
in  the  killing  of  Father  Pereira.  "This 
was  a politically  inspired  assassina- 
tion," she  said.  "My  son  was  lured  to 
his  death  by  people  posing  as  helping 
his  archbishop.  They  resented  his  con- 
cern for  the  poor." 

The  body  of  Father  Pereira  was 
found,  hanging  from  a tree  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Recife  the 
same  day  of  his  arrest.  It  showed  signs 
of  torture. 

At  the  time  the  military  junta  had 
increased  suppression  of  what  it 
called  subversive  movements,  includ- 
ing Church  personnel.  Several  foreign 
missionaries  were  expelled  and  a sub- 
stantial number  of  Brazilian  priests, 
seminarians  and  lay  leaders  were 
jailed  and  tortured  by  security  forces. 

The  killing  of  Father  Pereira  brought 
about  a wave  of  protest  in  Brazil  and 
abroad.  Bishops  and  priests'  councils 
supported  Archbishop  Camara's  stand 
that  "as  a Church,  we  must  pledge  our 
loyalty  to  the  struggle  for  the  total 
liberation  of  our  people." 

The  government  imposed  a news 
blackout  regarding  the  killing,  after 
evidence  gathered  by  the  priest's 
friends  pointed  to  his  murder  by  the 
ultra-rightist  organization,  Anti-Com- 
munist Hunt  Commandos. 

Despite  the  blackout,  some  7,000 
mourners  attended  the  priest's  funeral 
procession. 

In  six  years,  Mrs.  Pereira  traced  the 
events  of  the  month  before  her  son's 
death  by  talking  to  students  and  for- 
mer government  employees.  Last  year, 
when  she  felt  she  had  new  evidence 
she  wrote  to  President  Ernesto  Geisel, 
who  ordered  a new  trial. 

Her  letter  to  President  Geisel  praised 
his  efforts  "to  raise  the  standard  of 
conduct  in  the  public  administration" 
and  asked  him  for  a firm  push  "to 
solve  this  barbarous  crime  that  con- 
tinues unpunished  to  the  present." 
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Age: 29 

Profession:  Dominican  Brother 


T" here's  something  strange  about 
■ this  case/'  someone  said.  He  is 
right,  it  is  NOT  a "nice,  neat  case"  of 
a person  imprisoned  and  tortured  and 
who  died  or  who  was  released  to 
denounce  his  torturers.  No.  This 
"case"  began  with  imprisonment  and 
torture  in  Sao  Paulo  in  November 
1969  and  did  not  end  until  some  five 
years  later  in  a small  monastery  in 
France,  with  the  suicide  of  the  young 
Brazilian  Dominican  involved  . . . 

Tito  de  Alencar  Lima  would  have 
been  29  in  September,  1974.  He  was 
one  of  a family  of  15  from  the  North- 
east of  Brazil  and,  as  a student,  was 
involved  in  Catholic  Action  groups. 
At  this  point  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Preachers  and  made  his  profession  in 
February,  1967.  He  continued  his 
interest  in  militant  action  through  his 
involvement  with  Acao  Popular  (Pop- 
ular Action),  a political  movement 
destined  to  become  a focus  of  socialist 
effort.  The  radicalization  of  the  Brazil- 
ian political  situation  since  the  1964 
coup  and  the  publication  of  Constitu- 
tional Act  No.  5,  giving  full  powers  of 
control  to  the  Executive,  in  December, 
1968,  prompted  the  Brazilian  Left  to 
organize  itself  for  a response,  despite 
the  development  of  pitiless  repres- 
sion. The  students,  a number  of 


Dominican  Brothers  among  them, 
were  heavily  under  attack.  Finally,  in 
November,  1969,  Carlos  Marighela,  | 
leader  of  the  Alliance  for  National 
Liberation  (ALN)  was  killed  by  polit- 
ical police,  who  at  the  same  time 
arrested  several  of  the  Brothers,  Tito 
among  them,  under  accusation  of 
complicity  with  the  ALN. 

A press  campaign  against  the  Do- 
minicans supported  police  attempts 
to  convince  the  public  they  were 
guilty  of  a double  treason:  The  press 
accused  them,  saying  "They  betrayed 
their  faith  in  going  over  to  Commu- 
nism, then  betrayed  Communism  by 
handing  over  Marighela.  These  are  the 
new  Judases."  (Newspaper:  O Globo) 

During  the  trial  of  Tito  and  the 
other  Brothers  in  October,  1970,  the 
Public  Prosecutor  continued  to  accuse 
them  of  a double  guilt:  against  their 
Church  which  they  had  disobeyed  in 
going  over  to  Communism  and  against 
Brazilian  national  security  by  coopera- 
tion with  the  Alliance  for  National 
Liberation,  deemed  a subversive  orga- 
nization. The  Brothers  denied  belong- 
ing to  the  organization.  They  admitted 
only  to  having  aided  certain  persons  to 
flee  from  the  police  and  this  "in  the 
name  of  the  Gospel  and  in  the  name 
of  basic  human  rights,  denied  in  the 
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existent  Brazilian  dictatorship." 

At  this  point,  Tito,  already  in  a pre- 
carious psychological  state  was  sub- 
mitted to  intense  and  brutal  torture: 
physical  — electric  shocks,  stringing 
up  by  the  feet;  psychological  — efforts 
to  burn  into  his  mind  the  accusations 
of  the  double  guilt  and  thereby  break 
down  the  two  fundamental  pinions  of 
his  existence:  the  Gospel  and  service 
to  men. 

At  one  point  Tito  wrote:  "They 
were  going  to  leave  me  hanging  by 
the  feet  all  night  on  the  pau-de-arara 
(parrot-perch)  but  Captain  Albernaz 
objected.  "No,  it's  not  necessary.  He'll 
be  with  us  a few  days.  If  he  won't  talk 
we'll  break  him  inwardly  for  we  know 
how  to  do  things  without  leaving  a 
trace.  If  he  survives  he  will  never  for- 
! get  the  price  of  his  bravery." 

The  torture  was  effective.  Wracked 
by  the  fear  of  having  betrayed  new 
names  to  the  torturers  and  with  all 
hope  and  self-assurance  gone,  he 
attempted  suicide.  The  day  after  the 
suicide  bid,  the  psychological  torture 
I intensified.  The  torturers  insisted: 
"The  situation  is  going  to  get  worse 
for  you  now,  for  you  are  a 'priest'  who 
has  attempted  suicide  and  a terrorist. 
The  Church  will  expel  you!"  But  the 
end  seemed  to  finally  arrive.  A com- 
mando group  had  abducted  an  ambas- 
sador and  in  return  for  his  release,  50 
political  prisoners  were  released.  Tito 
was  among  them  and  was  imme- 
diately exiled. 

The  exile  began  in  Chile,  then  after 
a few  weeks  to  Italy  and  finally  to 
France.  Till  June,  1973,  he  lived  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Jacques  of  Paris 
where  he  took  up  his  studies  again. 

The  entire  experience  had  left  its 
mark  and  he  was  in  need  of  psycho- 
therapy. He  felt  spied  on,  guilty, 
accused  and  resented  deeply  his  exile. 
From  here  he  was  welcomed  at  the 
monastery  at  Eveux  near  Lyons.  De- 


spite attempts  to  integrate  into  com- 
munity life  he  was  becoming  dis- 
tracted, impenetrable,  and  at  times  fell 
into  a frightening  delirium.  He  con- 
stantly heard  the  voice  of  his  Brazilian 
torturer,  Commissioner  Fleury,  telling 
him  to  give  himself  up,  to  confess,  or 
else  each  one  of  his  family  will  be 
tortured.  Throughout  that  entire  win- 
ter, after  several  times  being  hospital- 
ized and  sessions  of  treatment,  there 
was  some  improvement.  Then,  an- 
other bout  of  depression.  He  felt  he 
was  not  worthy  to  be  a Dominican 
and  consumed  a bottle  of  valium. 
Again  a recovery  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  live  outside  the  community 
only  to  be  followed  by  a renewed 
depression,  self-accusation  and  des- 
pair. 

During  this  period  he  lived  near 
Eveux  and  received  visits  from  the 
Brothers,  till  on  August  10,  1974,  no 
one  answered.  The  long  anguish  was 
over.  Tito  had  ended  it. 

Maybe  there  are  too  many  exten- 
uating circumstances  to  use  this  "case" 
as  an  example  of  how  thoroughly 
destructive  of  the  human  person  tor- 
ture of  any  sort  can  be.  We  probably 
never  can  be  sure  if  it  was  his  tor- 
turers who  had  indeed  succeeded  in 
their  intent  to  "break  him  inwardly" 
so  that  he  never  did  "forget  his 
bravery."  That  may  be  so. 

His  fellow  friars  had  this  to  Say: 

"Brother  Tito  de  Alencar,  martyr.  Bro- 
ther of  the  Dominican  Province  of 
Brazil.  Exiled  from  his  country.  Buried 
in  the  Monastery  of  Arbresle,  Aug.  12, 
1974.  He  was  born  on  Sept.  14, 1945." 

Note:  Based  on  a report  in  the  DAIL 
LETTER , October  16 , 1974. 

DAIL:  Diffusion  De  L' Information 
Sur  L'Amerique  Latine,  170  Boulevard 
du  Montparnasse , Paris,  France.  75014 
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MN 

(\ISJNA 

Age: 31 

Profession:  Catholic  Priest 


When  the  body  of  Father  Juan 
Alsina  was  found  beneath  a 
bridge  on  the  Mapocho  River,  there 
were  ten  bullet  holes  in  his  back. 

Padre  Juan,  a Spanish  priest,  arrived 
in  Chile  in  1968.  In  the  beginning  he 
worked  in  traditional  pastoral  ministry. 
After  a few  years  experience  Juan  de- 
cided to  minister  more  directly  to  the 
Chilean  working  class.  He  got  a job 
in  the  personnel  department  of  the 
San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  in  Santiago. 
On  weekends  he  sometimes  cele- 
brated Mass  in  a working  class  area, 
or  helped  out  in  neighboring  parishes. 
He  was  also  a chaplain  to  Catholic 
Action  groups.  His  home  was  among 
the  poor  in  San  Bernardo  near  San- 
tiago. Juan  Alsina  held  some  leftist 
views,  but  he  had  no  political  party 
involvement. 

On  September  11,  1973  the  military 
overthrew  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Allende.  That  day  Father  Alsina 
was  at  work  in  the  hospital. 

The  days  following  the  coup  there 
was  strict  military  control  and  a con- 
tinuous curfew,  which  Father  Alsina 
observed  in  his  home  in  San  Bernardo. 

On  September  19  he  returned  to  his 
work.  As  he  left  the  parish,  he  said  he 


would  be  quite  safe  at  the  hospital.  (It 
was  in  the  days  right  after  the  coup 
that  the  members  of  the  left  were 
being  hunted  out  and  ruthlessly  mur- 
dered.) There  were  people  in  the  hos- 
pital who  were  in  real  difficulty  and 
he  felt  they  needed  him. 

The  same  day  witnesses  saw  him 
removed  from  his  office  at  the  hospital 
by  the  military.  Apparently  he  had 
been  denounced  by  an  informer.  Al-  . 
though  it  appears  that  some  kind  of 
armed  resistance  was  being  organized 
from  the  hospital  at  the  time,  Alsina's 
colleagues  assured  reliable  sources 
that  Juan  was  not  involved  in  it. 


His  friends  spent  several  days  trying 
to  locate  his  whereabouts.  Finally  on 
September  26,  the  Spanish  Consul 
phoned  to  say  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  Juan's  body  was  at  the 
morgue.  It  had  been  brought  in  on 
September  20. 

Father  Alsina  was  thirty-one  when 
he  was  killed.  Apparently  he  had  a 
foreboding  of  what  would  happen 
to  him.  We  reprint  here  excerpts  from 
his  Last  Testament  which  he  wrote  on 
September  18.  It  was  found  later  on  a 
table  in  his  room. 
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WHY? 

We  wanted  to  put  new  wine  in  old 
wine  skins , but  we  have  been  left 
without  the  skins  and  without  the 
wine  . . . for  now.  We  have  built  the 
road , we  have  blazed  a trail , and  now 
we  are  walking  among  the  rocks.  Yet 
those  of  us  who  remain  will  continue 
walking.  For  how  long ? Hopefully  we 
will  find  trees  along  the  way  to  protect 
us  from  the  bullets  . . . 

We  have  never  understood  those 
words  of  St.  Paul:  "All  of  us  will  be 
tested  in  the  fire."  And  how  much 
chaff  has  burnt!  Where  are  those  who 
wanted  to  persevere  even  to  the  ulti- 
mate consequences? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  resign  oneself 
to  losing;  so  easy  to  preach  resigna- 
tion. Because  losing  means  to  stop 
having  and  to  begin  being.  And  those 
who  had  the  most  and  continue  to 
have  it , were  those  who  were  the  least. 
But  they  had  the  power  and  force. 
"The  Word  became  Flesh."  And  this 
we  can't  bear.  It's  the  scandal  of  the 
cross.  We  have  never  borne  it.  "We 
will  respect  all  ideologies"  ...  as  long 
as  they  do  not  dare  to  become  flesh 
and  reality.  If  they  so  dare , we  will 
pulverize  this  flesh  and  blood. 

AND  NOW? 

There  are  many  who  have  been 
marked  and  purified.  Seventy  two , the 
"statistics"  say.  There  were  forty  thou- 
sand in  the  Exodus.  And  here  also. 
What  does  it  matter  from  which  side 
they  come?  The  people , the  troops , 
it's  all  the  same.  "We  will  build  a new , 
free , and  independent  country." 
"Other  voices,  other  milieux."  No,  the 
voices  are  the  same.  And  the  dialect 
too.  Inside  me  I can't  connect  the 
questions.  Not  knowing  who  I am, 
where  I come  from,  nor  which  way  I 
am  going.  I will  reach  home.  This  one 
looks  at  me.  This  one  could  arrest  me. 
Hidden  — depending  on  a pass-word, 


on  a whim  of  will , on  an  intuition,  on 
a "confession"  pulled  out  by  force. 
Cold,  hot  sweat.  A small,  cold  room. 
Who  is  on  the  other  end  of  the  tele- 
phone? Who  calls  at  the  door  at  this 
hour?  It  is  not  a question  of  what  I will 
do,  but  rather  what  they  will  do  to  me. 
And  the  most  painful  question:  why? 
This  is  the  insecurity.  And  the  aware- 
ness of  insecurity  is  fear.  Now,  I un- 
derstand . . . the  struggle  against  fear! 
And  outside  the  shots  continue,  espe- 
cially at  night.  Who  against  whom? 
People.  People.  People.  From  one  side 
or  the  other  . . . Strategies,  edicts, 
declarations!  And  "el  pueblo"  lies 
down,  or  sleeps  or  is  dead.  And  the 
impotency.  The  blood  that  boils.  The 
words  that  won't  come  out.  And 
knowing  that  words  and  actions  are 
damned  to  dust,  to  flesh  and  blood 
grounded  and  pounded. 

And  our  Holy  Mother? 

One  cannot  extemporize.  Neutrality 
only  serves  in  times  of  "peace". 

WE  WAIT 

"If  the  grain  of  wheat  does  not  die, 
it  will  not  bear  fruit." 

A scorched  mountain  is  a terrible 
thing.  But  one  has  to  hope  that  from 
the  wet,  black,  glutinous  ash,  life  will 
spring  again. 

We  discover  life  each  day.  Every 
minute.  Each  moment.  We  discover 
the  value  of  the  little  gestures.  The 
laugh  in  the  sad  street.  The  friendly 
voice  in  code  on  the  phone.  The  con- 
cern for  the  fallen.  The  offered  hand. 
The  face  which  dares  to  reveal  a joke. 

I recall  a passage  from  Saint 
Exupery's  "Night  Flight".  He  was  flying 
over,  I do  not  remember  which  coun- 
try, when  only  tf.en  he  grasped  the 
meaning  of  a scene  on  a lone  moun- 
tain, the  ray  of  light,  the  sheep,  the 
shepherd.  To  understand  we  have  to 
remove  ourselves,  or  be  removed  from 
them. 
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Now,  / understand  the  words  of 
St.  Paul:  "Charity  is  not  puffed  up." 
The  truth  is  hidden , because  it  is  the 
Word  made  flesh. 

"We  wander  like  sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter."  "Into  your  hands  I com- 
mend my  spirit." 

This  is  not  literature.  In  moments  of 
danger  we  have  to  employ  symbols. 
We  are  not  able  to  express  ourselves 
in  any  other  way. 


We  seek  your  solidarity.  Now  do 
you  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
Body  of  Christ?  If  we  go  down , it  is 
something  of  your  hope  that  goes 
under  also.  If  from  the  ashes  we 
achieve  a new  life , it's  something  that 
is  born  anew  in  all  of  you. 

Cod  be  with  you.  He  always  stands 
by  us,  wherever  we  may  be. 

Juan  • 


CAMILO 

TORRtS 


Age:  37 

Profession:  Catholic  Priest 


Camilo  Vive!  Camilo  Lives 


This  was  the  headline  of  the  February 
1975  edition  of  a popular  Bogota 
magazine  commemorating  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  priest- 
guerilla,  Camilo  Torres.  And  indeed 
there  was  much  evidence  that  his 
name  and  person  live  on  — public 
demonstrations  in  Bogota,  the  capital, 
all  over  Colombia  drew  crowds  of 
thousands  during  the  week  of  Feb. 
14-20  this  year.  The  week  was  also 
marked  with  increased  guerilla  activ- 
ity, and  for  several  days  troops,  fearing 
bomb  attacks,  patrolled  the  streets 
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stopping  people  every  few  blocks  to 
be  searched  and  to  produce  identifi- 
cation. In  Bogota  alone,  1500  people 
were  detained  the  night  of  Feb.  14,  on 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary. 

Why  all  the  fuss? 

To  some,  in  Latin  America  and 
abroad,  Camilo  Torres  is  a hero,  a sign 
of  hope  and  a changing  church;  to 
others  he's  a good  priest  who  went 
bad.  He  isn't  remembered  for  his 
theological  contribution  — he  was 
rather  a hum-drum  theologian  — nor 
for  a social-political  movement  which 
bears  his  name.  Rather,  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  thing  about  the 
man  is  his  personal  and  almost'logical' 
evolution  from  a sociologist  to  a poli- 
tician, from  a priest  to  a revolutionary, 
from  an  educator  to  a guerilla.  He  was 
a Christian  humanist,  a man  of  action, 
and  ruthlessly  honest  with  the  issues 
he  faced  in  his  life.  Born  into  an  upper 
class  anti-clerical  Bogota  family  in 
1929,  he  died  almost  exactly  37  years 
later  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  a small 
peasant  army  against  the  social  class 
from  which  he  came. 

To  understand  the  man,  we  must 
place  him  in  his  socio-political  con- 
text. 

Camilo's  boyhood  years  were  spent 
in  a time  of  great  prosperity  for  the 
Liberal  society  of  Colombia,  and  Ca- 
milo, a good  Liberal  upper-class  youth, 
entered  the  faculty  of  law  at  the 
National  University  in  1947.  But  in  the 
same  year  he  underwent  a conversion 
to  Catholicism  and  decided  to  become 
a priest.  His  seminary  years,  1947-54, 
coincide  with  the  period  of  La  Violen- 
cia  in  Colombia,  a time  of  terrible 
suffering  and  civil  war  in  which  it  is 
estimated  that  over  250,000  people 
lost  their  lives.  The  smashed  country 
in  which  Camilo  the  priest  found  him- 
self was  not  to  be  his  home  for  several 
more  years,  for  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  study  sociology  at  the  University  of 


Louvain,  Belgium. 

With  his  return  to  Colombia  in 
1959,  his  career  advanced  rapidly. 
Within  a few  short  months  he  became 
chaplain  at  the  National  University, 
co-founder  of  the  Faculty  of  Sociology 
(one  of  the  first  in  Latin  America)  and 
also  a member  of  the  board  of  IN- 
CORA,  a land-reform  institute. 

Working  in  such  an  environment 
Camilo  soon  came  to  see,  with  a deep 
analytic  insight,  the  oppressor-op- 
pressed relationship  not  only  within 
his  own  society,  but  also  in  the  con- 
text of  a global  system  of  economic, 
political  and  cultural  domination.  But 
being  the  ruthlessly  honest  man  he 
was,  as  time  went  on  he  realized  it 
was  not  enough  for  him  merely  to 
understand  well  the  workings  of  an 
unjust  society  where  the  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  an  exploitive  minority; 
he  had  to  find  concrete,  historical 
expression  for  this  insight. 

When  students  were  unjustly  ex- 
pelled from  the  university,  Camilo 
defended  them.  When  his  colleagues 
on  the  INCORA  board  tried  to  hamper 
genuine  attempts  at  land-reform, 
Camilo  publicly  opposed  them.  Fur- 
thermore, he  didn't  restrict  his  soci- 
ology lessons  to  the  classroom,  but 
took  his  students  into  the  poor  barrios 
for  social  action;  he  also  set  up  a 
school  for  peasants. 

At  every  turn  his  path  was  blocked: 
the  hierarchy  of  Church  and  state 
began  to  ostracize  him.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  university,  his  position 
on  INCORA  became  very  shaky,  and 
the  Cardinal  demanded  that  he  make 
an  accounting  of  himself.  By  the  end 
of  1964  Camilo  had  not  only  broken 
from  his  own  upoer  middle  class  but 
from  the  intellectuals  as  well. 

Camilo's  last  couple  of  years  were 
filled  with  great  conflict,  but  out  of 
this  tension  came  the  most  creative 
period  of  his  life.  In  1964  he  published 
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an  important  sociological  study  on 
violence  in  Colombia,  which  accepted 
the  fact  that  violence  was  not  just  an 
intellectual  theory,  but  a real  situation 
which  he  and  his  fellow  countrymen 
were  already  living.  His  thoughts  were 
further  confirmed  when  in  the  same 
year  the  Colombian  army  and  an 
American  military  mission  viciously 
suppressed  an  insurrection  of  peasants 
in  Tolima,  who  were  demanding 
'basic'  human  rights.  Camilo  and  his 
comrades  had  been  refused  permis- 
sion from  government  and  ecclesiastic 
authorities  to  go  on  a mission  of  peace 
to  try  and  avoid  the  impending  dis- 
aster. From  this  point  onwards  Camilo 
was  filled  with  a great  inner  anxiety 
and  restlessness  and  decided  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  struggle  against 
the  ruling  class. 

Early  in  1965  he  made  contact  with 
the  newly-formed  National  Liberation 
Army,  a group  of  peasant  guerillas 
whose  tactics  and  philosophy  were  in 
line  with  his  own  personal  social 
thought.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to 
organize  political  meetings  to  unite 
left-wing  and  opposition  groups 
around  a common  front,  Frente  Unido. 
It  wasn't  a new  political  party,  but  a 
pressure  group  with  a basically  simple 
philosophy  — to  create  a new  man 
and  a new  society  where  power  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  an  exploitive 
minority.  Colombia's  left-wing,  facing 
internal  economic  catastrophe  and  the 
invasion  of  nearby  Santo  Domingo  by 
U.S.  Marines,  became  ignited  around 
its  new  leader,  Camilo  Torres. 

In  June,  1965,  the  showdown  came 
with  his  Church  superiors.  Cardinal 
Concha  Cordoba  put  it  to  him  bluntly: 
either  the  cassock  or  the  revolution. 
Camilo  chose  to  abandon  his  priestly 
ministry,  without  however  renouncing 
his  priesthood. 

No  longer  bound  by  Church  disci- 


pline, he  soon  had  meetings  with 
Fabio  Vasquez,  the  leader  of  the  lib- 
eration army  and  from  July  onwards 
considered  himself  a (secret)  member 
of  the  guerilla  organization,  although 
he  continued  to  work  in  the  city.  His 
United  Front with  its  journal,  also 
called  Frente  Unido  became  a power- 
ful weapon  against  the  oligarchy  and 
had  an  enormous  effect  on  the  masses. 
However,  when  Military  Intelligence 
became  aware  of  his  guerilla  commit- 
ment and  persecution  increased,  the 
leader  of  the  liberation  army  decided 
that  Camilo  should  join  them  in  the 
jungle  by  the  end  of  October.  "I  have 
joined  the  liberation  army,"  said 
Camilo  in  his  Message  to  the  Colom- 
bian People , because  in  it  I have  found 
the  same  ideals  as  in  the  Frente  Unido. 

From  then  on  the  story  races  toward 
its  tragic  end.  On  Feb.  16,  1966, 
Camilo  was  killed  in  combat  against 
regular  troops.  He  became  one  of  the 
heroes,  a national  symbol. 

Why  the  all-or-nothing  decision  to 
leave  the  priesthood  and  fight  to  the 
end  in  an  armed  struggle?  In  Camilo's 
own  words: 

"From  the  mountains  of  Colombia 
I hope  to  continue  the  struggle  with 
guns  in  my  hand,  until  power  is  won 
for  the  people.  I believe  that  I have 
entered  the  revolution  out  of  love  for 
my  neighbour.  When  my  neighbour 
has  nothing  against  me,  when  the 
revolution  has  been  realized,  I will 
return  to  offer  Mass,  if  God  permits  it. 

I believe  that  thus  I am  following  the 
command  of  Christ: 

Therefore  if  thou  art  offering  thy 
gift  at  the  altar  and  then  remem- 
berest  that  thy  brother  has  any- 
thing against  thee , leave  thy  gift 
before  the  altar  and  go  first  to  be 
reconciled  to  thy  brother , and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift. 
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Domingo 


His  closest  friends  describe  him  as  a 
very  warm,  deep  and  friendly  man, 
young  in  body  and  spirit  who  lived  a 
rich  spirituality  and  a real  poverty.  He 
was  a good  athlete,  loved  life,  and  was 
an  idol  among  the  young  people  with 
whom  he  worked  sq  well. 

Born  of  a very  poor  Spanish  family, 
he  came  to  Colombia  in  March  1967, 
a young  priest  of  27  years.  At  first  he 
was  content  to  work  "within  the 
system,"  and  achieved  considerable 
notoriety  as  a priest-worker  in  facto- 
ries and  poor  barrios,  and  later  as  a 
co-founder  of  Golconda,  a revolution- 
ary group  of  priests  who  opted  for  a 
new  socialist  society  for  Colombia. 
Expelled  from  the  country  in  1969  for 
his  progressive  social  leadership,  he 
returned  secretly  in  early  1970  to  fight 
with  the  clandestine  National  Libera- 
tion Army  as  priest-guerilla. 

Father  Domingo  Lain  was  killed 
while  fighting  in  action  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  Colombia.  In  May, 
1974,  the  Colombian  government, 
fearing  that  such  a controversial  figure 
might  become  a new  hero  or  symbol 
for  renewed  revolutionary  activity, 
released  news  of  his  death,  refusing  to 
give  an  exact  date,  saying  only  that  he 
had  died  "six  to  eight  weeks  ago." 
Furthermore,  they  kept  the  location  of 
the  body  a secret  and  denied  his 
family  permission  to  take  Domingo 
back  to  Spain  for  burial. 

His  closest  friends  were  surprised 
when  Domingo  entered  the  armed 


Age: 34 

Profession:  Catholic  Priest 


struggle.  Many  didn't  agree  with  him. 
Yet  all  felt  that  they  understood  what 
had  led  him  to  such  a decision. 
Domingo  wasn't  a man  easily  manip- 
ulated, nor  was  he  an  extremist; 
rather,  he  was  a true  radical,  one  who 
constantly  sought  to  go  after  the  root 
causes  of  problems.  He  hated  useless 
violence,  and  more  than  once  the 
Colombian  press  had  reported  that 
Domingo  Lain  had  intervened  to 
prevent  his  guerilla  comrades  from 
needlessly  killing  government  troops. 
He  didn't  become  a guerilla  for  simply 
political  reasons,  but  because  he  felt 
that  in  so  doing  he  could  most  fully 
live  his  priesthood  and  Christianity. 

His  own  words  in  his  Open  Letter  to 
the  Colombian  People  describe  far 
better  than  anyone  his  deep  convic- 
tions and  the  process  that  led  him  to 
the  extremist  position  of  the  armed 
struggle.  The  letter  was  written  four 
years  before  his  death. 

"Following  the  moral  imperative 
born  from  my  conscience,  which  dic- 
tates that  as  a revolutionary  I must 
align  myself  only  to  the  exploited 
masses  of  Colombia  and  all  oppressed 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
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sponding  to  the  public  nature  of  a true 
priesthood  ...  I fulfill  the  duty  I have 
to  the  people  by  incorporating  myself 
into  the  guerilla  organization  of  the 
National  Liberation  Army  (E.L.N.), 
accepting  its  line  of  action  and  its 
socio-political  programs. 

"Making  this  decision  public,  I re- 
new the  irrevocable  commitment 
which  I accepted  when  I was  ordained 
priest,  a consecration  and  fidelity  to 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  of  soli- 
darity with  the  struggle  for  liberation 
from  all  forms  of  slavery.  I believe  that 
now  I begin  my  true  priestly  consecra- 
tion which  demands  the  total  sacrifice 
by  which  all  men  may  live  truly  full 
lives. 

"I  arrived  in  Colombia  approxi- 
mately three  years  ago.  I came,  as  a 
newly-ordained  priest,  with  one  main 
goal:  to  share  in  solidarity  and  to  the 
end,  the  life,  aspirations,  and  frustra- 
tions of  the  dispossessed  masses, 
which  have  been  denied  even  the 
most  fundamental  right,  the  right  to 
life.  With  this  thought  I entered  first 
the  factories  of  Bogota,  and  then  Car- 
tagena, as  a labourer.  I experienced  in 
my  own  flesh  the  exploitation  and  the 
misery  of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion and  I united  myself  to  their 
struggles.  At  the  same  time  I exercised 
my  priestly  functions  in  the  poor 
barrios  of  Bogota,  Cartagena  and, 
later,  on  the  coast. 

"The  only  crime  which  I committed 
and  which  became  the  cause  for  my 
expulsion  from  the  country  by  the 
oligarchy,  was  the  crime  of  struggling 
so  that  all  men  might  have  the  right 
to  life,  to  decent  housing,  to  creative 
work,  to  education  and  to  the  respect 
of  their  trampled  human  dignity.  They 
accused  me  of  subversion  because  I 
continually  denounced  the  oppressive 
violence  exercised  by  an  inhuman  and 
unjust  social  system,  and  because  I 
called  for  the  union  and  the  rebellion 
of  all  dispossessed  classes. 


"I  have  taken  the  route  of  the  armed 
struggle  because  faced  with  the  reac- 
tionary and  oppressive  violence  of  the 
prevailing  systems  in  Colombia  and 
Latin  America,  there  remains  no  other 
alternative  but  revolutionary,  liberat- 
ing violence.  Violence  has  no  religious 
creed;  it's  neither  atheistic  nor  Chris- 
tian. Rather,  it  is  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic, historical  and  social  laws,  the 
result  of  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  societies  and  the  relations  of 
its  members  and  groups;  therefore  it 
is  the  right  of  an  exploited  peoples  to 
leave  their  exploited  state. 

"Saying  this,  I must  denounce  the 
brutality  and  injustice  of  the  Colom- 
bian regime  which  supports  itself  only 
through  violence  and  intimidation, 
keeping  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  the  most  frightening  misery  and  the 
most  inhuman  exploitation.  So  also  I 
unmask  the  complicity  of  the  Church 
which  has  constituted  itself  as  the 
strong  pillar  and  defender  of  this 
regime  . . . the  Church  which  con- 
demns violence  and  rebellion  among 
the  poor  and  exploited  classes  while 
accepting  and  living  with  the  violence 
and  oppression  exercised  by  the  rich 
and  exploitive  classes. 

"My  entry  into  the  National  Army 
of  Liberation  is  the  consequence  of  a 
total  process  of  commitment  to  my 
people,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Colombia,  and  in  union  with  men  who 
in  a unique  gesture  of  real  love  have 
begun  the  struggle  for  their  liberation, 

I confirm  my  decision  to  surrender  my 
life  on  the  altar  of  such  a great  cause, 
conscious  that  the  real  possibility  of 
death  is  present  in  the  daily  activity  of 
the  guerilla." 

Whether  we  or  history  judge  Do- 
mingo Lain  as  a true  Christian  to  the 
end  or  as  someone  who  made  a fun- 
damentally un-Christian  decision  in 
entering  a violent  struggle,  his  deep 
convictions,  his  life  and  his  words 
continue  to  challenge  us  today,  what- 
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ever  our  historical  situation  may  be. 

"Finally,  I would  like  to  invite  to  a 
deep  analysis  and  reflection  all  true 
revolutionaries,  campesinos  and  la- 
bourers, intellectuals  and  students, 
who  are  sincerely  searching  for  a true 
commitment  to  the  people.  To  all 


these  falls  an  historic  responsibility: 
that  of  orientating  the  masses  on  the 
true  road  to  liberty,  avoiding  useless 
sacrifices  of  lives  and  strengths  . . . 
Living  examples  are  needed  to  guide 
their  rebellion  and  to  channel  their 
longing  for  liberation."  • 


GFRARVO 


Vqlfnc/A 
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and  Bishop 


" I le  just  can't  believe  that  our 

I I brother  who  used  to  walk  these 
dirty  streets  with  us  has  gone  forever 
without  saying  goodbye."  Such  was 
the  cry  of  one  old  black  lady  who 
echoed  the  feelings  of  many  thou- 
sands in  the  Pacific  port  city  of  Buena- 
ventura, Colombia,  on  hearing  that 
their  friend  and  Bishop,  Gerard  Valen- 
cia, had  been  killed  in  a plane  crash 
that  afternoon. 

To  understand  his  death  one  must 
understand  his  life. 

Bishop  Valencia  was  a simple  man. 
Born  August  26,  1917,  his  parents 
sacrificed  much  to  put  him  through 
the  seminary.  From  his  consecration 
as  bishop  in  May,  1954  until  his  death 
he  worked  closely  with  his  beloved 
black  poor  in  Buenaventura,  an  im- 
poverished city  of  150,000.  His  epis- 
copal motto  was  "The  Lord  has  sent 
me  to  preach  to  the  poor,"  and  more 
than  a motto  it  was  his  life. 

He  was  humble  with  the  native 
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peoples,  blacks  and  poor:  "Call  me 
Gerard  or  Moncho,"  he  used  to  say, 
and  preferred  the  rough  shirt  and 
pants  of  a working  man  to  the  clerical 
dress  of  a bishop.  Yet  he  was  bold  and 
fearless  in  confronting  the  powerful, 
a leading  figure  in  the  Golconda 
movement  of  priests  who  tried  to  live 
their  priesthood  and  faith  radically  by 
fighting  for  such  things  as  just  wages, 
and  political  and  agrarian  reforms. 
Valencia  and  his  friends  had  many 
enemies  and  were  often  labelled 
'communists',  'rebel  priests',  or  'sub- 
versive elements'.  "It  doesn't  matter  if 
they  call  me  the  Red  Bishop,"  Valen- 
cia once  said,  "if  by  this  they're  trying 
to  say  that  I live  close  to  my  people." 

Started  in  1968,  Golconda  grouped 
some  fifty  priests  from  several  Depart- 
ments of  Colombia.  In  the  beginning 
the  aims  of  the  movement  were  not 
clearly  defined.  But  during  1969  and 
1970  they  were  clarified.  Father  Do- 
mingo Lain  joined  the  guerillas;  sev- 
eral others  chose  the  same  course  of 
action.  The  majority  of  the  Golconda 
priests  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
work  of  developing  an  awareness 
among  their  parishioners,  without 
abandoning  their  ministry  or  Church 
and  without  expressing  a clear  polit- 
ical line. 

According  to  friends  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  Medellin  airport  on 
the  morning  of  January  21,  1972, 
Bishop  Valencia  changed  his  mind  at 
the  last  moment  and  decided  to  take 
an  available  seat  on  SATENA  Flight 
KH661  to  Buenaventura,  instead  of  his 
scheduled  AVIANCA  flight  which  had 
been  indefinitely  delayed.  Apparently 
the  clerk  who  sold  him  the  ticket  had 
no  way  of  knowing  who  he  was,  since 
he  was  dressed  in  "civvies"  and  identi- 
fied himself  only  as  Gerard  Valencia. 

Soon  after  11 :30  A.M.,  flight  KH661 
crashed,  killing  all  48  people  on  board. 


From  4:30  P.M.  and  through  the  eve- 
ning official  government  and  eccle- 
siastical press  bulletins  carried  the 
tragic  news  to  the  shocked  people  of 
Buenaventura  and  Colombia.  Not  only 
had  Bishop  Valencia  died,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  locate  the  crash  site  and 
recover  his  body. 

Thousands  wept  openly  in  the  streets 
of  Buenaventura,  and  crowded  in  and 
around  the  cathedral  to  await  further 
news.  Not  having  his  body  returned 
frustrated  many,  and  in  others  pro- 
longed the  remote  hope  that  he  might 
be  still  alive,  even  if  seriously  injured. 

For  two  weeks  the  people  waited, 
until  finally  on  Feb.  4 a young  priest, 
Father  Ricardo  Saldarruga  and  a group 
of  campesinos , lacking  the  sophisti- 
cated rescue  materials  of  the  armed 
forces,  located  the  plane  wreckage  in 
the  mountains  and  brought  the  body 
of  Monsenor  Valencia  home  for  the 
last  time  on  Feb.  6,  1972. 

Some  wondered  whether,  as  with 
another  popular  and  controversial 
figure,  Camilo  Torres,  the  government 
just  didn't  want  his  body  returned  to 
the  people.  And  as  for  the  crash  itself, 
the  simple  people  Bishop  Valencia 
loved  so  much  believe  it  was  a pre- 
meditated act  of  his  enemies.  For 
many,  these  suspicions  were  strength- 
ened only  eleven  months  later  when 
another  popular  bishop,  who  had 
worked  closely  with  Valencia,  Bishop 
Raul  Zamrano,  was  also  killed  in  a 
mysterious,  unexplained  plane  crash. 

Bishop  Valencia  was  prepared  to 
give  his  all,  and  one  wonders  if  he 
may  have  had  a premonition  of  his 
death  as  he  wrote  in  his  diary  on  his 
last,  his  54th,  birthday: 

"Never  let  us  go  from  your  hand, 
O Lord.  Punish  us,  correct  us,  keep  us 
on  the  right  path.  And  grant,  O Jesus, 
through  your  example  which  gives  us 
strength  we  may  always  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  ourselves  for  our  brothers."  • 
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muuf{ 

/Vf  qcKmuoN 

Age: 33 

Profession:  Catholic  Priest 


Arturito  is  his  name  . . . "Little 
^Arthur."  His  parents  were  close 
friends  of  Father  Arthur  MacKinnon, 
S.F.M.  One  week  after  Fr.  Art's  death, 
on  June  22,  1965,  their  son  was  born. 
They  named  him  Arturo.  Today,  he  is 
ten  years  old. 

Fr.  Art's  catechist,  Dionisio,  also  had 


a new  born  son  one  month  after  Fr. 
Art's  death.  Dionisio  also  named  his 
son  Arturo. 

And  so  the  story  goes  . . . these  are 
not  isolated  examples.  These  children 
are  now  ten  years  old,  and  perhaps 
only  now  beginning  to  be  told  how 
and  why  they  were  given  the  name 
Arturo. 

A national  magazine  reported  ex- 
tensively the  death  of  Fr.  Art  ten  years 
ago  and  each  year  since,  in  the  June 
issue,  his  sacrifice  and  martyrdom  are 
recalled. 

In  Monte  Plata,  a street  is  named 
after  him,  and  a Promotional  Institute 
for  Human  Development  carries  his 
name.  The  town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
also  has  a similar  Centro  Social  Padre 
Arturo. 

Recently,  in  a ten-day  renewal 
course  for  more  than  60  priests,  sisters 
and  lay  people  Padre  Arturo  was  men- 
tioned, among  others,  as  "a  modern- 
day  prophet  and  martyr  for  social 
justice." 

Who  was  Padre  Arturo ? Fr.  Art  was 
our  companion,  a dedicated  priest  and 
enthusiastic  missionary  from  Victoria 
Mines,  N.S.  He  lost  his  life  when  only 
33  years  old  in  the  little  town  of 
Monte  Plata,  Dominican  Republic. 
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lOMINICAN  REP. 


On  Wednesday,  June  16th,  1965,  37 
people  of  the  town  of  Monte  Plata 
were  arrested.  Fr.  Art  tried  to  see  them 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  of 
their  arrest  but  was  refused.  The  whole 
town  was  upset  over  the  incident  and 
Fr.  Art  as  their  leader  gave  them  cour- 
age and  hope.  The  next  day  was 
Thursday  and  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi.  Fr.  Art  announced  at  the  first 
Mass  that  the  Corpus  Christi  proces- 
sion would  NOT  be  held  — in  protest 
for  the  unjust  arrest  of  so  many  of  the 
townspeople. 

After  the  Mass,  two  soldiers,  armed 
with  sub-machine  guns  came  to  the 
door.  On  the  advice  of  the  catechist, 
Fr.  Art  said  nothing  at  the  second 
Mass.  That  afternoon  he  tried  to  see 
the  Commander  of  the  San  Isidro  Air 
Force  Base  but  was  refused.  The  next 
day  he  succeeded  in  speaking  to  the 
second  in  command  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  as  a result  all  or  most  of 
the  prisoners  were  released. 

However,  on  Saturday,  a new  local 
commander  was  sent  to  the  town  of 
Monte  Plata  and  he  let  it  be  known 
that  he  had  no  love  for  the  "rebels" 
and  would  not  tolerate  any  trouble. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  June  22,  just 
after  Fr.  Art  had  finished  supper,  a 
policeman  came  to  the  parish  house 
and  Fr.  Art  went  with  him  in  the  parish 
jeep  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
It  is  presumed  that  they  met  the 
recently  appointed  commander  on  the 
road,  as  he  was  with  them  as  they 
passed  one  of  the  Army  checkpoints 
near  the  barracks  located  in  the  town 
of  Monte  Plata. 

The  three  were  heard  arguing  as  the 
jeep  passed  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
narrow  road.  It  stopped  and  the  three 
got  out  of  the  jeep.  Shots  were  heard 
and  a soldier  sent  earlier  in  the  day 
to  patrol  the  area  ran  to  the  scene.  The 
headlights  of  the  Jeep  impaired  his 
vision  and  he  circled  around  to  the 


side  of  the  jeep.  In  the  meantime, 
another  shot  had  been  fired  and  the 
soldier  ordered  the  two  still  standing 
to  put  up  their  hands.  When  they  did 
not,  he  emptied  his  sub-machine  gun, 
killing  both  of  them.  Carrying  the 
weapons  of  the  two  policemen  he 
reported  immediately  to  the  barracks, 
only  a third  of  a mile  away.  On  the 
way,  he  told  several  people  that  he 
had  killed  two  men  but  that  three 
were  dead.  Fr.  Artie  had  been  killed 
by  the  two  policemen  who,  in  turn, 
were  killed  by  the  soldier  patrolling 
the  area. 

Father  Art  has  not  been  forgotten 
during  these  past  ten  years.  He  was 
one  of  many  victims  of  injustice  in  this 
land  of  many  contrasts. 

Santo  Domingo,  where  ostentatious 
wealth  lives  side  by  side  with  extreme 
poverty;  where  justice  is  often  denied 
the  poor  and  illiterate  and  laws  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ruling  class.  One  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  lush  tropical 
vegetation  and  rich  farm  land  of  the 
countryside  and  cannot  understand 
why,  in  its  midst,  children  should  have 
to  die  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
However,  the  beauty  of  the  country- 
side is  often  marred  by  the  vast  sugar 
plantations,  which  were  formerly  small 
farm  lands  where  thousands  of  fami- 
lies lived  and  cultivated  sufficient  for 
a decent  existence;  again  it  is  marred 
by  extensive  cattle-grazing  land  which  j 
now  belongs  to  one  person  (or  one 
family)  because  he  is  powerful  enough 
or  rich  enough  to  claim  it  for  himself. 

The  poorer  families  have  no  title  for 
their  lands,  and  many  have  lost  them 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  lived  on 
and  cultivated  them  for  two  or  more 
generations.  And  so  they  lost  their 
lands  . . . taken  away  from  them  over- 
night. 

Mercedes-Benz  cars,  zooming  past 
a peasant  on  muleback  on  a country 
road;  hundreds  of  families  living  in 
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Arturo  Tejeda 


Arturo , 'son  of  the 


shacks  while  their  neighbour  a block 
away  celebrates  with  family  and 
friends  of  equal  social  status  the  fif- 
teenth birthday  party  of  their  daughter 
with  a 20-piece  orchestra,  entertain- 
ment and  the  finest  of  delicacies. 
Again,  a newly  inaugurated  medical 
centre  in  the  elite  section  of  the  capital 
city  with  more  than  60  medical  doc- 
tors and  specialists  on  staff,  while  70 
per  cent  of  the  population  must  get 
along  with  one  doctor  for  each  20,000 
population  . . . 

Santo  Domingo  ...  a country  of 
many  contrasts! 

Would  Christ  remain  silent  in  the 
face  of  such  evident  injustices  and 
inequalities?  Would  the  Son  of  God 
close  his  eyes  and  be  indifferent  to 
such  callous  indignity  and  human  suf- 


fering? Clearly  not  . . . and  Fr.  Art  was 
an  alter  Christus.  He  publicly  con- 
demned extremes  and  a specific  case 
of  injustice.  He  visited  the  imprisoned 
. . . and  lost  his  life  as  did  Christ. 

His  spirit  is  alive  in  the  little 
Arturos;  in  the  Instituto  Promocional 
Padre  Arturo  in  Monte  Plata;  in  the 
Centro  Social  Padre  Arturo  in  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  both  active  centres  promot- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed and  the  victims  of  injustice. 

To  accept  injustice  fatalistically 
surely  is  not  God's  will.  Where  injus- 
tice is  done,  it  must  be  denounced. 
Formerly  the  poor  of  Santo  Domingo 
were  resigned  to  their  fate,  easy  vic- 
tims for  those  who  wished  to  exploit 
them.  Today,  they  recognize  their 
rights  as  human  beings  with  dignity 
. . . no  one  is  a slave,  though  many 
were  treated  as  such  in  the  past  by 
'white'  colonizers.  But  their  struggle 
continues.  For  many,  Fr.  Art's  struggle 
and  death  was’ a clear  indication  that 
Christ's  Gospel  is  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  His  death  was  one  of  many 
factors  that  have  contributed  over  the 
past  ten  years  to  this  awareness. 

Recently,  another  person  lost  her 
life.  She  was  Dona  Tingo,  an  elderly 
peasant  lady,  a leader  of  her  people. 
She  defended  her  meager  spot  of  land 
where  she  had  lived  her  entire  life. 
She  refused  to  give  in  to  the  demands 
of  a powerful  landowner.  She  lost  her 
life  in  the  struggle  and  is  today  right- 
fully acclaimed  a martyr  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  rights  of  the  peasant  farm- 
ers. She  died  on  her  property  . . . only 
20  miles  from  the  scene  of  Fr.  Art's 
martyrdom  ten  years  previously. 

The  struggle  goes  on.  Christ's  mes- 
sage is  demanding  — for  some,  faith- 
fulness to  it  may  mean  a loss  of  one's 
life  — martyrdom.  We  seldom  think 
of  our  Christian  commitment  in  that 
way.  And  yet,  is  not  Christ's  message 
as  meaningful  today  as  it  was  20  cen- 
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turies  ago?  For  him,  the  Son  of  God, 
it  meant  an  excruciatingly  painful 
death  on  the  cross! 

Arturito  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
participate  in  this  struggle  some  day. 
One  can  only  hope  however,  that  by 
then  all  hatred  and  greed  and  injustice 
will  have  been  overcome  by  the  force 
of  Christ's  message  of  love  and  under- 
standing and  compassion. 

Padre  Arturo  — with  gratitude  we, 


your  priest  companions  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, recall  today  your  sacrifice  for 
the  poor,  the  humble  and  the  op- 
pressed. The  people  of  Monte  Plata 
have  not  forgotten  your  dedication  as 
a priest  in  their  midst.  The  Arturitos, 
their  families  and  friends  and  fellow 
citizens  will  some  day  surely  reap  the 
benefits  of  your  ideals  and  the  offer- 
ing-up of  your  life  in  sacrifice  for 
them.  • 


HfCTOR 

Of\LLiQ( 

Age: 28 

Profession:  Catholic  Priest 


The  tragic  abduction  of  Father  Hector  ' 
Callego , a 28-year-old  priest  in  the 
backlands  of  Panama , caused  world- 
wide horror  on  June  9,  7977.  He  had 
openly  sided  with  the  oppressed  peas- 
ants and  was  apparently  killed  — he 
has  not  been  seen  since.  He  was  a typ- 
ical socially  alert  priest , but  not  in  the 


usual  sense  an  "activist".  Hence  his 
story  seems  to  illustrate  the  split  that 
exists  in  many  areas  of  Latin  America 
between  the  old  and  the  new , the  haves 
and  the  have  nots.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  July , 7977,  issue  of  the 
Panamanian  monthly  Dialogo  Social , 
a special  issue  dedicated  to  him. 
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A typical  'new'  priest  — a tribute  by 
Yike  Fonseca , a university  student  who 
spent  several  vacation  weeks  working 
in  Father  Callego's  region. 

From  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the 
seminary,  Hector  Gallego  had  a more 
or  less  definite  idea  about  the  sort  of 
priest  he  wanted  to  be.  He  patiently 
waited  out  the  long  years  of  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology  courses. 
Finally,  though,  shortly  before  he  was 
to  be  ordained,  he  could  take  it  no 
longer,  so  he  finished  his  studies  out- 
side the  seminary. 

Hearing  that  in  Central  America 
priests  are  much  more  needed  than 
in  his  native  Colombia,  he  got  into 
contact  with  the  Diocese  of  Veraguas, 
Panama,  and  thus  started  his  aposto- 
late  in  our  isthmus. 

As  pastor  of  the  parish  at  Santa  Fe, 
a tiny  rural  town  in  the  central  moun- 
tain range,  he  put  in  four  productive 
years  without  flinching.  He  tried  hard 


not  to  be  the  sort  of  priest  who  takes 
care  of  the  religious  services  but  does 
little  else.  And  like  a number  of  his 
neighboring  avant-garde  priests,  he 
refused  to  accept  any  fees  for  his 
services  to  his  parishioners,  but  placed 
himself  totally  at  the  availability  of 
those  peasants,  living  and  working 
just  as  they  did.  It  no  longer  took  bal- 
boas (Panamanian  dollars)  to  be  bap- 
tized, married  or  buried. 

Hector  lived  at  Santa  Fe  with  the 
bare  necessities.  His  income  was  the 
single  balboa  per  day  that  the  diocese 
provides  for  all  its  priests.  He  would 
accept  nothing  from  the  peasants  but 
their  affection  and  dedication.  He 
worked  out  an  arrangement  with  a 
peasant  family  that  cooked  his  meals 
whenever  he  was  at  home  in  Santa  Fe. 
He  would  pay  for  it  — except  that  on 
days  when  he  was  going  off  to  one  of 
the  eleven  outlying  areas  that  de- 
pended on  Santa  Fe,  they  insisted  on 
giving  it  to  him  free.  Normally  he  ate 
very  little,  and  the  same  food  as  the 
peasants.  He  never  bought  extras,  not 
even  cigarettes:  he  would  smoke  only 
if  someone  offered  him  a cigarette. 

Father  Hector  lived  in  his  own  little 
shack  till  May  23, 1971,  when  someone 
criminally  burned  it  down  over  his 
head  one  night  as  he  lay  sleeping  in  it: 
he  was  lucky  to  get  out  alive.  That 
shack  had  two  rooms,  made  of  bam- 
boo shoots,  with  a small  table  and  a 
tin  locker.  Alongside  there  was  a larger 
shack,  used  for  Masses  and  town 
gatherings. 

He  dressed  simply,  like  the  peasants. 
He  had  only  one  pair  of  work  pants, 
which  he  had  salvaged  from  the  fire. 
He  went  around  in  hemp  sandals,  but 
used  rubber  shoes  if  he  had  to  work 
in  the  mud.  The  last  time  I saw  him 
using  them,  his  toe  was  sticking  out: 
the  rubber  shoes  had  been  partly 
burned  in  the  fire,  but  he  patched 
them  and  made  them  do  till  his  friend 
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Jacinto  could  get  him  another  pair 
from  Santiago.  He  wore  a mountain 
hat  when  he  went  out.  You  could  pick 
him  out  easily  at  a distance  because 
of  his  size,  his  glasses  and  that  unmis- 
takable hat. 

The  last  time  I saw  him  he  was  quite 
sick.  It  was  his  stomach  — he  had  that 
trouble  frequently. 

When  he  was  home  at  Santa  Fe, 
Hector  used  to  go  to  bed  about  mid- 
night. He  was  always  working  at  some- 
thing. Sometimes  at  the  parish  records 
for  baptisms  and  marriages.  Other 
times  he  would  plan  the  next  day's 
meeting:  he  never  would  do  this  with- 
out the  help  of  someone  of  the  more 
trusted  peasants.  I can  still  picture  him 
hunched  over  his  table,  concentrated 
on  the  work  he  was  doing. 

According  to  the  peasants,  Hector 
worked  with  them  as  hard  as  they  did. 
We  university  students  marveled  at 
him  in  our  volunteer  work  camp  at 
Chilagre,  where  Hector  worked  with  a 
machete  and  a bushhook  for  seven 
days,  always  ready  to  undertake  any 
job  from  cooking  to  felling  enormous 
trees.  When  we  traveled  together  to 
the  outlying  villages  he  used  to  carry 
almost  twice  what  we  students  could. 
He  was  thin  but  tough.  His  pace  was 
rapid,  and  I understand  he  covered 
great  distances. 

Hector  left  an  unforgettable  mes- 
sage for  all  who  are  in  search  of  a 
better  world.  His  way  of  living  was 
not  for  those  who  hold  back  for  sel- 
fish reasons.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  his  way  of  acting.  He  couldn't 
bear  seeing  men  used  by  others,  he 
didn't  want  to  have  exploiters  and  ex- 
ploited. He  strove  for  a world  of 
brothers,  where  there  would  be  no 
hatred  or  evil. 

In  the  depth  of  the  night  they  took 

him  away  . . . Following  is  Statement  of 
Jacinto  Pena , a witness  of  the  kid- 
naping. 


A little  before  midnight  on  the  night 
of  June  9,  a jeep  stopped  in  front  of 
my  house  and  two  men  got  out.  They 
wore  dark  clothes.  They  called  out  my 
name:  "Jacinto,  Jacinto."  I had  been 
sleeping,  but  I jumped  up  imme- 
diately. It  was  Father  Hector,  though, 
who  called  out  to  answer  them.  He 
had  been  living  in  my  house  since  his 
own  was  burned  down  some  weeks 
earlier. 

They  didn't  recognize  his  voice,  and 
they  asked  him  where  they  could  find 
Father  Hector.  He  answered:  "I  am 
Hector  Gallego."  One  of  the  two  said: 

"I  have  to  talk  with  you." 

Hector  got  out  of  his  bed,  which 
was  right  by  the  door.  He  was  in  his 
shorts,  facing  the  two  men  outside 
through  the  half-opened  door.  They 
said  that  they  had  an  order  to  arrest 
him.  He  asked  what  was  the  charge; 
they  would  tell  him  only  that  it  was 
an  order.  Hector  answered:  "Tell  your 
superior  that  I'm  sorry,  I can't  go  now, 

I'm  dead  tired.  But  I'll  be  there  at  the 
barracks  tomorrow  at  8:00  a.m.  right 
after  I have  to  see  the  Bishop." 

They  insisted  that  he  had  to  come 
along  immediately.  And  he  kept  refus-  *1 
ing,  saying  he  couldn't  go.  They  stood 
there  talking  that  way  for  some 
minutes. 

With  a lantern  they  were  carrying 
they  showed  him  some  document.  I 
didn't  think  it  was  a document  of  any 
importance,  but  Hector  saw  it  and 
took  them  to  be  police  agents.  They 
said  they  had  been  told  to  go  out  and 
get  him  and  that  he  had  to  come  along, 
but  Hector  once  again  answered  "no" 
Then  they  said  that  if  he  refused  he 
would  have  to  take  the  consequences.  : 
Hector  replied:  "I'm  not  stirring.  I'll 
go,  but  tomorrow,  because  it  is  in- 
human to  go  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
all  the  way  to  Santiago.  I have  just 
come  home  from  work  in  the  fields  ? 
and  I'm  resting.  I want  to  sleep,  but 
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I'll  be  up  at  8:00  a.m.  I am  expected  at 
that  hour  at  the  Bishop's  residence. 
After  that  I'll  go  to  the  barracks."  He 
told  them  this  a number  of  times. 

All  this  while  I was  in  my  room,  be- 
hind a curtain,  only  three  or  four  yards 
from  where  Hector  was.  The  one  who 
was  talking  to  Hector  tried  to  speak  in 
a low  voice  so  that  only  Hector  could 
hear.  But  I have  very  sharp  hearing  — 
and  anyway  it  amazed  me  that  they 
should  come  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
to  get  him.  They  told  him  in  a whisper 
that  we  shouldn't  be  talking  here,  we 
are  disturbing  others  who  want  to 
sleep.  Hector  agreed,  and  one  of  them 
said:  "Then  why  don't  we  just  ask  you 
a few  questions  away  from  here?" 
Hector  replied:  "Let  me  put  my 
I clothes  on." 

When  I saw  that  Hector  was  going 
to  get  his  clothes,  I went  over  to  him 
and  asked  in  a whisper  what  was  hap- 
pening. He  motioned  to  me  to  go 
back  to  where  I had  been. 

Hector  went  out  slowly,  and  they 
accompanied  him,  one  at  each  side 
of  him.  They  went  over  to  where  the 
jeep  was,  parked  right  behind  the 
pickup  truck  of  the  Co-operative.  Be- 
tween the  two  vehicles  there  was  a 
space  of  about  two  yards. 

As  they  passed  between  the  two 
cars,  I lost  sight  of  them  in  the  shadow 
of  the  truck.  I was  watching  through 
the  slit  in  the  door  of  my  house.  They 
paused  a few  seconds.  Then  I heard 
two  cries,  but  muffled,  so  that  they 
weren't  cries  so  much  as  whimpers. 
Just  as  if  a hand  had  been  clamped 
over  his  mouth,  as  if  he  couldn't  cry 
out,  and  that  made  him  seem  to  be 
whimpering. 

As  soon  as  I heard  those  sounds, 
I went  out  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
I circled  all  the  way  around  the  Co- 
operative truck  and  saw  the  jeep 
clearly:  it  had  a white  canvas  hood 
and  the  chassis  was  either  blue  or 


green,  I couldn't  be  sure  which.  Its 
headlights  went  on  and  it  immediately 
started  off.  I called  out:  "Hey!  why  are 
you  carrying  off  that  man  that  way?" 
But  I couldn't  do  more  than  that. 

Right  away  I thought  I had  to  tell 
my  work  companions  about  the  dan- 
ger that  Hector  was  in.  I was  alarmed 
by  the  way  they  had  come  to  haul 
him  away.  I went  to  the  Co-operative 
to  call  my  pal  Pillo,  who  works  with 
me,  and  I told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. I said  I had  to  go  to  Santiago, 
that  he  should  take  over  the  job  till 
I got  back.  Tell  the  villages  up  in  the 
hills:  El  Carmen  and  Bajo  San  Juan  and 
all  those  settlements  that  are  nearby, 
El  Pantano  and  El  Tute." 

We  went  down  the  road  to  San 
Martin,  where  we  had  to  leave  the 
pickup  truck.  Then  I walked  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the  Bishop's  house,  and 
I told  Herminio  Rodriguez  there  to 
inform  the  Bishop's  secretary  imme- 
diately what  they  had  done  to  Hector 
Gallego. 

The  secretary  proceeded  to  call  the 
Bishop,  who  was  at  Sona.  The  Bishop 
himself  answered  the  phone,  and 
asked  to  talk  to  me  personally.  I told 
him  the  full  story,  and  he  said:  "I'll  be 
right  back.  Have  Carlos  come  to  fetch 
me."  Carlos  went  for  him,  and  at 
about  6:00  a.m.  or  even  before  that  he 
arrived. 

Five  minutes  later  we  were  at  the 
police  barracks  reporting  the  incident. 

My  name  is  Jacinto  Pena.  I am  32 
years  old,  married,  and  my  identifica- 
tion card  is  #9-108-1630.  That  is  all 
I have  to  report.  • 


| 
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Note;  The  above  material  is  an  English 
translation  from  LADOC , February , 
1972.  LADOC  is  Latin  American  Docu- 
mentation published  by  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference , 1312  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington , 
D.C.  20005. 
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'Tor  I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  to  eat 
I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  to  drink 
I was  a stranger  and  you  took  me  in 
Naked  and  you  covered  me 
Sick  and  you  visited  me 
I was  in  prison  and  you  came  to 
Amen  I say  to  you 
for  as  long  as  you  did  it 
for  one  of  these, 
the  least  of  my  brethren, 
you  did  it  for  me." 

Matt.  Ch.  25  Vs.  35  and  36 
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Recently  Father  John  Quinn,  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  re- 
- turned  from  Guyana  after  spending  eight  years  working 
in  that  new  nation.  Fr.  Quinn  is  now  getting  ready  to 
enter  University  in  Ottawa  where  he  will  study  the  the- 
ology of  mission  and  world  religions.  In  Guyana  he  had 
plenty  of  experience  with  the  religions  of  Hinduism  and 
Islamism  and  wants  to  delve  into  them  with  the  hope  that 
a deeper  knowledge  will  make  his  work  among  them  all 
the  more  effective.  • 


An  awareness  of  its  past,  a sense  of  history,  is  a necessity 
k for  a Society  like  ours.  Father  Alphonse  Chafe  has 
been  around  almost  as  long  as  Scarboro  has  and  his  recent 
appointment  as  Archivist  ensures  that  we  will  not  forget 
our  roots.  Although  no  longer  Director  of  Promotion  he 
will,  as  it  were,  keep  a hand  in  his  past  job  by  answering 
mail  from  our  friends  throughout  Canada.  • 


Slim  and  trim  and  fit  as  a fiddle  after  four  years  working 
in  the  Philippines  is  the  only  way  to  sum  up  Father 
Jack  Mclver.  He  arrived  here  at  Scarboro  recently,  home 
for  a well  earned  rest.  While  on  the  Island  of  Leyte,  he 
went  about  doing  good  — specifically  community  devel- 
opment projects  and  teaching  about  co-ops  and  credit 
unions,  his  first  love  since  his  going  to  Santo  Domingo  in 
1945.  • 
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It's  summer  time  and  the  livin'  is  easy  — at  least  so  goes 
the  song.  In  keeping  with  this  relaxed  mood  we  have  tried 
to  make  this  an  issue  to  relax  by.  Fathers  Vince  Daniel  and 
Hugh  MacDougall  tell  of  their  recent  trips,  Vince  to  South 
America  and  Hugh  to  the  Orient.  For  Vince  it  was  like  going 
back  home  as  he  had  worked  in  Brazil  for  many  years. 

For  Hugh  it  was  an  adventure  into  the  unknown  — his  first 
trip  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  also  advertise  two  new  books;  one  a book  about 
Canada's  history  and  the  other  a book  of  poetry,  the  latest 
of  Father  Hugh  Sharkey,  SFM.  Poetry  continues  to  be  the 
theme  of  "Write-On"  — two  budding  poets  contrast  War 
and  Peace,  timely  topics  in  our  world  of  today.  Will  war  ever 
end?  Will  peace  ever  come  for  the  peoples  in  war  torn  lands 
who  have  suffered  so  much?  As  we  enjoy  the  sun  and  fun 
of  summer  I hope  we  will  not  forget  to  thank  God  for  the 
blessings  we  have  in  this  great  land  of  Canada. 

Havea  good  summerand  countyour  blessings! 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SEMI  Associate  Editor:  Donald  Boyle,  SFM/ Assistant 
to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/  Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  -in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Father 

Hugh 

Sharheg 

I suppose  it  was  over  thirty-five  years 
ago  I first  heard  of  Hugh  Sharkey. 

It  was  before  I got  to  High  School.  I 
was  attending  Immaculate  Conception 
Parish  School  in  Vancouver  when  one 
of  the  Sisters  took  ill  and  was  re- 
placed by  a formidable  woman  who 
was  not  only  a terrific  teacher,  but 
introduced  me  to  a love  of  poetry 
while  I was  still  in  Grade  Six.  One 
poet  she  mentioned  was  Father  Hugh 
Sharkey  and,  I suppose,  without  think- 
ing, she  contributed  to  the  'Canadian 
Content'  of  my  poetry-reading  with 
a small  tome  of  this  priest's  writings. 

If  my  memory  stands  me  in  good 
stead,  the  first  poem  I ever  had  to 
memorize  was  written  by  Father 
Sharkey.  It  was  called  "Four-Leaf 
Clover",  and  here  I am  sitting  at  a 
typewriter  well  over  a auarter  of  a 
century  later  writing  about  this  man 
and  about  the  sixth  volume  of  poems 
he  is  about  to  publish. 


Hugh  Francis  Xavier  Sharkey  was 
born  October  25,  1904  in  Saint  John, 
New  Brunswick.  His  early  schooling 
was  in  Saint  John,  then  four  years  at 
St.  Mary's  College,  Brockville.  He  also 
spent  two  years  at  Holy  Heart  Semin- 
ary in  Halifax  before  joining  Mon- 
signor Fraser's  small  group  bound  for 
the  foreign  missions  in  the  great  land 
of  China.  The  late  Archbishop  Neil 
McNeil  ordained  Father  Hugh  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1929  in  Toronto,  and  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  make 
up  the  fourth  mission  band  to  China, 
where  he  worked  until  1933. 

He  attended  the  First  General  Chap- 
ter held  in  June,  1941,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  General  Council. 
Two  more  difficult  jobs  were  given 
to  him  during  that  year,  that  of  Rector 
of  the  Seminary  on  Kingston  Road, 
and  Editor  of  CHINA  magazine  (now 
called  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  maga- 
zine). When  the  late  Monsignor 
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Father  Hugh  Sharkey 


Wallace  R.  Chisholm,  SFM 


McGrath  resigned  the  post  of  Vicar 
General  of  the  Society,  Father  Hugh 
stepped  into  the  breach,  and  he  actu- 
ally was  doing  the  work  of  four  men 
at  this  time  in  his  life:  Editor,  Rector, 
Vicar  General  and  finally,  in  1947, 
Official  Visitor  to  China.  During  this 

(period  the  Society  decided  to  open 
up  a new  mission  in  Japan,  and  much 
of  the  arrangement  for  the  opening 
of  this  mission  was  due  to  Father 
Sharkey. 

It  wasn't  only  in  foreign  fields  that 
Father  Hugh  worked  as  a priest.  I 
suppose  his  greatest  achievement  was 
the  founding  of  the  Chinese  Catholic 
Mission  in  Vancouver  in  1932. 

At  this  point  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  was  officially  less  than 
15  years  of  age,  but  even  then  concern 
was  shown  for  the  large  Chinese  com- 
munity on  the  West  Coast  — next  to 
San  Francisco  it  was  the  largest  Chi- 
nese community  in  North  America. 


Father  Sharkey  opened  a small  church 
and  school,  and  with  great  faith  in 
God  had  designed  as  the  motto  of  the 
mission,  "God  has  come  to  China- 
town — now  let  us  bring  Chinatown 
to  God".  And  so  it  was.  The  mission 
flourished  and  many  Scarboro  priests 
served  as  pastor  of  the  mission,  and 
the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  taught  in  the  mission 
school.  By  1962  a Chinese  priest, 
Father  Peter  Chow,  who  had  worked 
for  a few  years  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  took  over 
what  had  developed  into  the  Chinese 
Catholic  Centre. 

From  1949  until  1952  Father  Sharkey 
worked  in  the  Promotion  Department 
of  the  Society  where  his  very  special 
talents  of  preaching  retreats  made  him 
in  demand  in  most  of  Canada  and 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
young  priest  I used  to  enjoy  dropping 
in  on  Father  Hugh  to  chat  with  him  — 
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to  become  a willing  'fall  guy'  for  his 
practical  jokes  and  to  watch  his  ex- 
pertise in  magic  which  he  used  many 
times  with  crowds  of  children  — first 
to  catch  their  attention,  then  to  tell 
them  stories  and  finally  to  preach  the 
'Good  News'  of  the  Gospel.  Others 
may  smile  at  this  'simplistic'  approach, 
but  for  Father  Sharkey  it  worked,  and 
for  the  children  it  made  the  Gospel 
attractive  — they  could  see  this  man's 
love  for  God  and  all  men,  especially 
the  children. 

But  Father  Hugh's  range  of  friends, 
pen  pals  and  acquaintances  reached 
even  into  the  homes  of  movie  stars. 
Wherever  he  happened  to  be  working 
the  walls  of  his  room  would  be  cov- 
ered with  autographed  pictures  of 
Hollywood  greats  of  the  silver  screen 
— he  always  seems  to  be  on  a first- 
name  basis  with  the  great,  the  near 
great  and  the  common  man.  I suppose 
this  is  his  secret  — everyone  always 
feels  immediately  at  ease  with  him. 

In  September  of  1952  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  off  he  went  — even  though  he 
must  have  known  that,  since  by  now 
he  was  85  per  cent  deaf,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  learn  the  Span- 
ish language.  It  was  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  the  occasion  of  his  Silver 
Anniversary  of  Ordination  that  he 
published  his  fourth  book  of  verse 
called  "Vagabondia". 

The  late  Archbishop  Richard  Pit- 
tini,  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Primate  of  the  Americas,  wrote 
the  preface  to  this  book,  and  his 
words  today  are  as  true  and  as  timely 
as  they  were  in  1954: 

"Father  Hugh  Sharkey  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a 
missioner  both  by  nature  and  religious 
vocation  ...  as  in  China  when  he  was 
a missioner  of  the  Word , so  he  is  today 
with  both  word  and  pen.  I do  not 
doubt  that  by  these  poems  he  will 


Our  Superior  General , Fr.  Michael 
O'Kane , congratulates  Fr.  Sharkey 
on  his  retirement. 


gain  souls  for  God , just  as  truly  and 
as  surely  as  he  did  by  his  missionary 
activity  in  China.  Both  there  and  here , 
he  is  always  a model  missioner." 

With  those  words  you  would  think 
that  Father  Sharkey  would  be  able  to 
rest  on  his  laurels  — but  that  of  course 
isn't  his  way  and  he  had  many  years 
to  go  before  his  retirement.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1963  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  Guyana  in  South  America 
where  he  worked  for  a further  twelve 
years. 

In  March  of  this  year  he  finally  re- 
tired from,  as  he  says,  "active  duty", 
and  dropped  in  at  our  Scarboro  Mis- 
sion Headquarters  with  the  manu- 
script of  his  sixth  book  of  verse  called 
"Stairway  to  the  Stars"  which  is  now 
being  printed  and  should  be  ready 
around  July  or  August.  If  our  readers 
are  interested  in  purchasing  a copy 
of  this  volume  of  Father  Sharkey's 
poems,  please  inquire  from  the  Editor. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  Father 
Hugh  is  in  Los  Angeles  conducting 
retreats  — doing  what  he  loves  to 
do  — preaching  the  "Good  News" 
of  the  Kingdom.  • 
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by  Pat  Bird 


THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 

— a scholarly  treatise 

— a 'lament  for  a nation' 

— a satire 

— a textbook 


THIS  BOOK  IS 

— ■ a short  economic  and  social  his- 
tory of  Canada  ^ 

— an  attempt  to:  describe  the  ex 
perience  of  the  ordinary  and  not  so 
famous  people  who  made  Canadian 
history;  the  native  peoples,  French, 
Acadian,  British,  Irish,  Scots,  Chinese, 
Metis,  Americans,  Ukrainians,  Polish, 
Finns,  Italians,  Portuguese  and  countless 
others  who  worked  and  sang  and  strug- 
gled in  this  country. 


Available  September,  1975,  through  the  Mission  Information  Dept.,  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4, 
and  the  Canadian  News  Synthesis  Project,  Box  6300,  Station  A,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  Strange 

Of 


It  was  in  1858  that  Christian  mission- 
■ aries  were  allowed  to  come  back 
to  Japan.  After  nearly  four  hundred 
years  of  isolation  the  Japanese  seemed 
more  than  a little  willing  to  open  their 
gates  to  foreign  trade.  Of  course  the 
big  black  ships  of  Commodore  Perry 
had  considerably  influenced  the  Japa- 
nese in  their  new  attitude. 

When  the  missionaries  returned 
they  were  cautiously  approached  by 
a small  delegation  of  men  and  women 
who  asked  oblique  questions  about 
the  religion  of  the  missionaries.  As 
the  missionaries  began  to  explain  that 
they  too  venerated  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  people  seemed  to  be  reassured. 
At  last  they  revealed  themselves  as 
Kakure  Kristchan  (hidden  Christians). 
In  spite  of  an  unusually  severe  and 
lengthy  persecution  and  without 
leaders  or  chapels  of  any  kind,  they 
had  somehow  managed  to  hang  on 
to  the  bare  essentials  of  their  faith. 
By  word  of  mouth  the  story  had  been 
passed  down  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  In  the  course  of  centuries 
that  message  had  been  hopelessly 
garbled.  Portuguese,  Latin  and  Japa- 
nese were  freely  interspersed  and  the 
result  was  a strange  blend  of  discor- 


dant sounds  and  half-remembered 
prayers.  It  was  a remarkable  chapter 
in  the  long  and  eventful  history  of 
the  Church. 

Unfortunately  not  all  of  the  Kakure 
Kristchans  returned.  Some  groups  re- 
fused to  believe  that  these  'new'  men 
could  possibly  be  preaching  the  same 
message  that  had  been  given  to  their 
forefathers  so  long  ago.  And  so  these 
people  continued  to  carry  on  the  tra- 
ditional rites  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  for  centuries  and  they 
viewed  this  'new'  sect  with  consider- 
able suspicion  and  distrust.  Today 
there  are  pockets  of  these  Hanare 
(Separated  Ones)  all  over  Kyushu  — 
the  southernmost  Island  of  Japan. 

Since  the  Atonement  Fathers  have 
always  been  especially  dedicated  to 
Church  unity,  it  seemed  only  fitting 
that  they  should  volunteer  for  work 
among  the  Hanare.  Father  Cyril  Colton 
of  Portland,  Maine  came  to  Japan  in 
1952  and  he  spent  eight  years  in  the 
town  of  Ikitsuki  — where  there  is 
one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of 
Hanare  in  all  of  Japan. 

"I  liked  the  people  very  much.  They 
were  always  very  friendly,"  Father 
Colton  began.  "But  they  told  me  right 
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The  Manure 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


from  the  start  that  they  would  never 
join  themselvs  to  this  'new'  Catholic 
Church.  In  fact  they  were  stubbornly 
opposed  to  any  inter-marriage.  Any 
one  of  their  number  who  has  ever 
been  baptized  into  the  Catholic 
Church  was  ostracized  and  eventually 
had  to  leave  the  town.  Such  a person 
was  considered  to  be  a traitor  to  his 
ancestors." 

While  he  lived  in  Ikitsuki,  Father 
Colton  visited  nearly  all  the  homes  in 
town.  He  said  that  he  was  always 
treated  with  respect  but  people  were 
suspicious  of  him  in  the  beginning. 
"As  I gradually  became  better  known 
in  the  community  I found  that  people 
were  willing  to  talk  to  me  about  their 
religious  experiences." 

According  to  Father  Colton  the 
Hanare  still  observe  strict  secrecy 
when  they  engage  in  religious  exer- 
cises. 

"They  refer  to  Nandogame.  It  trans- 
lates roughly  as  the  'god  in  the  back 
room'.  The  Hanare  celebrate  Christ- 
mas and  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. 
It  seems  that  they  consider  Maria-sama 
(the  Blessed  Virgin)  to  be  more  pow- 
erful than  God  or  Christ.  They  always 
celebrate  a few  days  before  or  after 


the  regular  Feast  Day.  Nearly  every 
home  has  a metal  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  an  ancient  crucifix  which  is 
reverently  preserved  in  a special  place 
in  the  back  of  the  house.  The  images 
are  all  black  with  age." 

Father  Colton  spoke  about  a strange 
custom  of  the  Hanare.  "They  invari- 
ably have  both  a Buddhist  and  a 
Christian  altar  in  the  home.  When 
someone  dies  there  is  a Buddhist 
funeral  followed  by  a Christian  type 
funeral.  The  prayers  are  still  a mixture 
of  Portuguese,  Latin  and  Japanese.  It's 
almost  as  though  they  were  still  dread- 
ing the  possibility  of  being  taken  away 
and  condemned  to  death  for  their 
faith." 

Father  Cyril  believes  that  the  Hanare 
still  have  a ceremony  that  very  closely 
resembles  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

"It  looks  just  like  an  ordinary  meal. 
There  are  candles  on  the  table  and 
after  a brief  prayer  service  there  is  a 
very  formalized  drinking  of  rice  wine 
(o-sake).  It  seems  to  be  a carry-over 
from  the  days  of  persecution.  People 
never  knew  when  the  doors  would 
be  flung  open  and  a careful  search 
made  of  the  house  and  the  members 
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of  the  family.  They  must  have  stood 
ready  to  hide  everything  at  a mo- 
ment's notice.  They  still  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  one  finger  in  a 
very  furtive  manner." 

Ikitsuki  is  an  Island  and  so  it  is  fairly 
isolated  from  the  outside  world  even 
today.  The  people  seem  to  like  it  that 
way.  The  Hanare  never  discuss  their 
religion  with  either  the  Buddhists  or 
the  Christians  in  the  community.  The 
Hanare  get  along  well  with  their 
neighbours  but  in  the  private  area  of 
religion  they  maintain  a strict  silence. 

"There  is  a small  Island  just  off 
Ikitsuki,"  Father  Colton  offered. 
"Water  flows  out  of  a crevice  in  the 
rock.  Just  after  New  Year's  the  people 
will  go  over  to  that  Island  to  get  the 
water  for  baptism.  And  when  they 
return  they  carry  the  water  in  glass 
jugs  hidden  under  their  coats.  You 


can  hear  the  water  gurgling  as  they 
walk  past  you." 

Father  Colton  talked  enthusiastic- 
ally about  the  Christian  community  in 
Ikitsuki.  "They  are  wonderful  people. 
They  would  die  for  their  faith  and 
they  are  generous  to  a fault.  I must 
say  though  that  they  just  laugh  when 
you  suggest  that  the  Hanare  might 
return  to  the  Church  some  day." 

The  crucifix  and  the  cross  are  a 
special  problem  for  the  Hanare.  Ap- 
parently the  Hanare  see  the  crucifix 
as  the  symbol  of  all  their  misery. 
Father  Cyril  used  to  wear  his  Fran- 
ciscan habit  wherever  he  went  on  the 
Island  even  when  he  was  tooling 
down  the  road  on  his  big  motor  bike. 
"One  day  a little  five-year-old  girl  in 
the  Catholic  kindergarten  came  up  to 
me  and  grabbed  at  my  mission  cross. 
She  was  all  upset.  'Hide  it!  Hide  it! 
she  shouted.  'That's  the  fool  who 
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died!'  It  was  disturbing  to  hear  such 
a thing  from  such  a small  child  but 
I did  my  best  to  explain  that  Jesus 
was  not  a fool  but  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  We  decided  not  to  put  a cross 
on  the  kindergarten  but  we  had  a 
crucifix  in  each  classroom.  The  people 
didn't  object  and  they  were  most 
eager  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Catholic  kindergarten." 

The  present  brick  church  in  Ikitsuki 
was  built  in  1903.  It  is  a typical  ex- 
ample of  French  architecture  of  the 
time.  People  sit  on  cushions  on  the 
wooden  floor  and  in  the  winter  the 
building  is  extremely  cold  because 
there  is  no  heating  of  any  kind. 

Father  Colton  told  about  one  of  the 
few  Hanare  ever  to  become  a Cath- 
olic. "His  name  is  Mr.  Yoshida.  His 
father  was  a blacksmith  and  one  of 
the  Hanare  here  in  Ikitsuki.  Mr.  Yo- 
shida was  baptized  a Catholic  in  1933 


and  his  name  was  'mud'.  The  people 
avoided  him  in  the  beginning  because 
they  felt  that  he  had  betrayed  them. 

"Mr.  Yoshida  is  a man  of  very  great 
faith  and  of  very  great  patience.  He 
is  still  working  in  Ikitsuki  trying  to 
draw  them  back.  Over  the  years  he 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  he  is  confident  that  the 
Hanare  will  return  some  day.  In  the 
meantime  he  continues  to  visit  them 
and  to  bring  people  from  the  outside 
to  talk  with  them  and  to  learn  from 
them." 

Father  Cyril  goes  back  to  Ikitsuki 
every  summer  for  a week  or  so.  He 
is  presently  the  pastor  of  a church  in 
Kawasaki  in  the  Yokohama  diocese 
but  he  has  never  forgotten  the  friend- 
ly people  of  Ikitsuki.  Father  Cyril 
looks  forward  to  those  visits  because 
he  grew  very  close  to  the  people  dur- 
ing his  eight-year  stay  on  the  Island.  • 


Fr.  Cyril  Colton  of  the  Atonement  Fathers  has  worked  eight  years  among  the  Hanare. 

i 
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December,  1974. 


I he  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
* in  cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  World  Mission  and  Evan- 
gelism of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  sponsored  the  visit  of  six 
members  of  an  ecumenical  team  to 
Canada  to  share  in  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  Christian 
mission  today;  to  help  Canadian 
Christians  to  be  more  aware  of  our 
dependence  on  North  American  cul- 
ture. 

The  team  members  were: 

Sister  Kathleen  Bagen,  a Scottish 
Franciscan  missionary  sister,  who  is  a 
coordinator  for  the  Asian  Religious 
and  Cultural  Forum  on  Development 
in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Rev.  Quince  Duncan-Moodie,  an 
Anglican  priest,  writer,  editor  of  a 
newspaper  and  student  of  history 
from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Ms.  Ingrid  Eckerdal,  a Swedish  Lu- 
theran, on  the  staff  of  the  WCC  Com- 
mission on  World  Mission  and  Evan- 
gelism, whose  portfolio  is  Education 
for  Mission. 

Rev.  Mfwilwakanda  Nlongi,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  for  the  Baptist. Com- 
munity of  the  Zaire  River  and  legal 
representative  of  Eglise  du  Christ  au 
Zaire. 


Rev.  Angel  Peiro,  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  a professor  at 
the  University  of  Resistencia,  Argen- 
tine, and  chairman  of  the  United  Mis- 
sion Board  of  Argentina. 

Dr.  Aaron  Tolen,  Regional  secre- 
tary for  Africa  and  Madagascar  of  the 
World  Student  Christian  Federation, 
Yaounde,  Cameroun. 

A heavy  schedule  of  travel  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  team.  After  a two-day 
orientation  in  Montreal,  team  mem- 
bers visited  Montreal,  Quebec  City, 
Ormstown  and  Ottawa  before  flying 
east  to  Sydney.  After  a two-day  visit 
there,  they  flew  to  Toronto  where  the 
team  divided  into  three  pairs  and 
spent  the  week-end  in  Hamilton, 
Kitchener-Waterloo  and  Owen  Sound. 
While  in  Toronto,  members  of  the 
team  took  part  in  a continuing  educa- 
tion course  on  liberation  theology,  a 
national  Anglican  consultation  on 
mission,  and  a number  of  meetings. 

The  team  then  flew  to  B.C.  accom- 
panied this  time  by  Dr.  Floyd  Honey, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches.  Team  members 
were  in  Nanaimo,  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver and  Chilliwack.  In  Alberta  they 
visited  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  After 
a short  time  in  Saskatoon,  the  team 
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returned  to  Toronto  to  take  part  in 
a National  Consultation,  November 
16  and  17,  and  they  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Board,  No- 
vember 18  to  20. 

The  team  reported  to  the  Consul- 
tation in  a theological  biblical  frame- 
work. They  spoke  frankly  of  what 
they  had  experienced,  and  of  their 
reactions  to  Canadian  life.  Some  of 
these  reactions: 

1.  Because  of  the  vastness  and  di- 
versity of  Canada,  communication  is 
a major  problem.  They  saw  the 
French/English  issue  a very  real  prob- 
lem. 

2.  There  are  serious  contradictions 
in  Canadian  society.  One  of  the  ex- 


amples given  was  "in  a nation  which 
is  respectful  of  human  rights,  the  na- 
tive peoples  are  deprived  of  their 
basic  rights." 

3.  The  proclamation  of  the  word  on 
the  mass  media  tends  to  be  influ- 
enced by  a kind  of  "business  man's 
theology"  — described  as  "Nescafe 
instant  Christianity". 

4.  The  team  observed  a dichotomy 
between  the  confessed  beliefs  of 
many  Canadian  Christians  and  their 
life  style. 

5.  They  observed  some  misinterpre- 
tation of  such  terms  as  repentance, 
peace  and  understanding. 
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6.  Also  observed  was  a sense  of  per- 
plexity among  some  people  with  re- 
gard to  Canada's  double  role  as  sup- 
porter of  many  international  injus- 
tices and  at  the  same  time  a victim 
of  a global  economic  system. 

7.  The  team  observed  that  a lack  of 
knowledge  about  world  affairs  was 
strikingly  evident  among  some  of  the 
Canadians  they  met. 

8.  The  team  members  met  few  youth 
in  church  circles  and  recommended 
a greater  effort  to  integrate  youth  cul- 
ture into  the  church. 

9.  Discrimination  was  noted  against 
women,  the  physically  and  mentally 


handicapped,  families  of  prisoners, 
alcoholics  and  drug  addicts. 

10.  Although  the  team  met  many 
people  who  were  concerned  to  incar- 
nate their  faith  in  their  social  life  and 
witness,  others  would  end  off  by  say- 
ing, "I  see  what  I can  do  as  a Chris- 
tian, but  I don't  see  how  the  church 
can  do  it." 

11.  One  team  member  felt  that  Can- 
ada had  to  struggle  with  how  the 
grass-roots  should  be  involved  in  de- 
cision-making. 

The  team  challenged  Christians  to 
study  the  Bible  seriously  and  to  evalu- 
ate our  Canadian  life  style  with  its 
teachings. 
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Ordination 


Recently,  ordinations  have  been  few 
and  far  between,  and  so  Saturday, 
June  21st  was  a celebration  day  for 
us  here  at  Scarboro.  It  was  on  that 
day  that  Father  John  Arthur  Carten 
was  ordained  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Fernand  Lacroix,  C.J.M.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Edmunston.  The  ordination 
took  place  in  St.  Dunstan's  Church, 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  the  home  parish  of 
Father  Carten.  Beginning  with  Father 
Carten's  family,  his  parents,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Edward  Carten,  his  sisters 
and  brother,  over  1,000  attended  the 
Ordination  Ceremony.  Assisting  the 
Bishop  were  a large  number  of  dioce- 
san priests  from  throughout  the  Dio- 
cese. Very  Rev.  Michael  O'Kane,  Su- 
perior General  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society,  as  well  as  sever- 
al other  members  of  the  Society  were 
also  in  attendance.  Relatives  and 
friends  of  Father  Carten  from  the 
Maritimes  and  Ontario,  as  well  as 
from  New  York,  watched  Bishop 
Lacroix  substituting  for  Bishop  Gilbert 
call  John  to  the  priesthood.  Following 
the  Ordination  Ceremony,  a reception 
was  held  in  the  parish  hall. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  June  22nd, 
Father  Carten  celebrated  his  first 
Mass,  during  which  he  remembered 


a brother  priest,  Father  Arthur  Mac- 
Kinnon, another  Scarboro  priest  from 
the  Maritimes,  who  was  assassinated 
exactly  ten  years  to  the  day,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  His  first  Mass 
was  followed  by  a reception  held  at 
the  Carter  home. 


Graduating  with  a Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  St.  Thomas  University  in 
1969,  Father  Carten  entered  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society  in  Sept- 
tember  of  that  same  year.  After  three 
years  of  study  he  received  a Bachelor 
of  Sacred  Theology  degree  from  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology.  In  Au- 
gust of  1972,  he  began  his  overseas 
training  period  in  Japan.  The  follow- 
ing two  years  consisted  of  in-depth 
study  of  the  Japanese  language.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  also  began  study  of 
the  history,  literature  and  culture  of 
Japan  and  its  people.  For  a short  pe- 
riod Fr.  Carten  lived  with  a Japanese 
family,  experiencing  Japanese  home 
life  firsthand.  He  also  worked  with 
his  Scarboro  confreres  in  their  parish 
in  Fukuoka  City,  southern  Japan. 


Father  Carten  intends  to  return  to 
Japan  in  the  near  future  to  complete 
his  studies  and  begin  active  work  as 
a missionary  to  that  country.  • 
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AVisit 
To  Our 


Missions 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM. 


Thursday,  January  16,  1975  was  de- 
1 parture  day  for  me  as  I flew  from 
Toronto  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Father  Joe  Ernewein,  S.F.M.  met  me 
at  the  Santo  Domingo  airport  and  we 
went  to  Scarboro's  Headquarters  in 
Haina.  Father  Frank  Moylan  was 
there.  He  had  been  my  Seminary  pro- 
fessor at  Scarboro  in  the  1950's.  It  was 
almost  suppertime  and  two  other 
Scarboro  Fathers  appeared:  Fathers 
Joe  McGuckin  and  Lionel  Walsh.  Dur- 
ing that  meal  we  decided  I would  go 
with  Father  Lionel  Walsh  to  his  par- 


ish in  Yamasa.  We  left  immediately 
after  supper.  It  was  a good  visit  that 
evening.  The  next  morning  I walked 
around  Yamasa  and  took  some  pic- 
tures as  I practised  Spanish  with  some 
of  the  people  — mostly  children. 

The  same  morning  Father  Lionel 
Walsh  and  I went  to  the  town  of 
Peralvillo  where  Father  Larry  Mac- 
Auliffe  died  in  July  of  1962.  We  vis- 
ited his  >grave  and  said  a prayer. 

The  weather  was  beautiful  all  this 
time  — a change  from  the  snow  and 
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wind  at  Toronto  the  day  before.  Father 
Walsh  told  me  that  the  town  of 
Yamasa  has  a population  of  about 
3,000;  the  parish  has  about  60,000. 

We  continued  in  Fr.  Lionel's  jeep 
to  the  town  of  La  Cuaba  where  Fr.  Rod 
MacNeil,  S.F.M.  lives.  He  had  left  the 
previous  day  for  a mission  trip  to  a 
"campo",  travelling  by  mule  and  stay- 
ing overnight.  His  housekeeper  was 
expecting  him  to  arrive  home  about 
noon. 

One  man  I met  in  Yamasa  spoke 
some  English;  his  name  is  Elpidio 
de  la  Cruz,  and  he  spent  one  year  in 
Canada,  studying  at  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  University  in  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  runs  a general  store. 

Later  that  same  afternoon,  Father 
Rod  MacNeil  arrived  in  Yamasa  in  a 
Datsun,  and  he  took  me  on  a wild  ride 
— "a  short  cut"  — to  the  town  of 
Boya,  where  we  stopped  and  visited 
the  Church  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Living  Water.  The  next  stop  was 
the  town  of  Sabana  Grande  de  Boya. 
There,  we  found  our  good  friend 
Father  Jimmy  Walsh  S.F.M.  saying  his 
prayers  in  the  sanctuary  of  that  parish 
church.  He  was  sunburned  from  being 
out  all  day  — travelling  by  horse  from 
a mission  "campo".  His  assistant, 
Father  Gary  McDonald,  arrived  at  that 
time  (supper  time).  (Fr.  Gary  had  spent 
two  years  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
as  a seminarian.  He  was  ordained  in 
Canada  last  year  and  returned  to  that 
country.)  Fr.  Gary  and  I concelebrated 
Mass  that  evening. 

The  three  of  us  had  a good  visit  and 
talked  about  many  things.  Father  Jim 
Walsh,  commenting  on  the  place  he 
had  visited  earlier  that  day,  said: 
"That's  not  the  third  world;  that's  the 


fourth  world!" 

It  was  a busy  weekend.  Father  Gary 
McDonald  said  the  early  Sunday 
morning  Mass  and  I helped  with  Com- 
munions. After  breakfast  we  went  by 
Jeep  to  a campo  called  Majagual.  Five 
other  people  accompanied  us  — all 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  — to 
help  with  the  Catechetical  program. 

Fr.  Gary  had  eleven  Baptisms  after 
Mass.  We  returned  to  Sabana  that 
afternoon.  Fr.  Jim  Walsh  had  left  for 
another  campo.  So,  Fr.  Gary  and  I 
drove  to  Haina  — taking  two  parish- 
ioners as  far  as  Santo  .Domingo,  the 
Capital  city. 

The  next  day,  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin 
drove  me  to  Bani.  I had  met  Father 
Andy  MacDonald,  a diocesan  priest 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  is 
now  stationed  in  Bani.  Father  Gus 
Roberts  and  Fr.  Bob  Hymus  also  work 
out  of  that  parish. 

Tuesday,  January  21st,  was  a special 
day  in  the  Dominican  Republic  — the 
feast  day  of  Our  Blessed  Mother  under 
the  title  "Nuestra  Senora  de  Alta- 
gracia".  I was  pleased  to  be  present  in 
our  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  — 
where  Father  Lou  Quinn  is  Pastor.  His 
assistant  is  Father  Gerald  Sherry.  But 
that  day,  others  were  there  to  help 
him  - — namely,  Fathers  Gus  Roberts, 
Bob  Moore  and  Vic  Vachon.  There 
were  many  Masses  and  picture  presen- 
tations and,  of  course,  ;a  huge  proces- 
sion. That  evening,  Father  Moore  and 
Father  Vachon  and  the  latter's  mother, 
aunt  and  two  sisters  and  I went  in  two 
jeeps  to  the  town  of  Azua.  My  visit 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  was  com- 
ing to  and  end,  and  we  relaxed  the 
next  day  at  a beach;  then  went  to 
Haina  and  I flew  to  our  next  mission 
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on  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 

Two  of  our  Scarboro  Fathers  were 
at  the  airport  to  meet  me  in  Kings- 
town, St.  Vincent.  They  were  Fathers 
Roland  Roberts  and  Charles  Lagan. 
Father  "Rollie"  Roberts  and  I are  good 
friends  from  when  we  worked  to- 
gether in  the  Public  Relations  Depart- 
ment of  our  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  He  asked  if  I'd  spend  the 
weekend  at  his  parish  in  Georgetown, 
St.  Vincent,  where  I could  help  him. 
It  was  fine  with  me!  We  met  many 
people  in  his  parish,  all  of  whom  have 
such  great  love  and  respect  for  Father 
Roberts.  At  his  mission  of  "Chester 
Cottage"  we  walked  around  the  hilly 
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area  to  visit  the  people,  while  two 
young  Catechists  taught  the  children 
in  an  open-type  shelter  where  I later 
said  Mass.  Then,  we  drove  towards 
Sandy  Bay  and  told  the  people  that  a 
bus  would  pick  them  up  the  next  day 
for  the  Harvest  Festival. 

That  evening  we  had  our  supper  at 
the  home  of  two  doctors  — a man 
and  his  wife  — who  now  live  in 
Georgetown  and  are  from  India.  They 
were  gracious  hosts  as  they  demon- 
strated how  they  use  their  fingers  to 
pick  up  their  food  such  as  rice,  etc. 
After  the  meal,  we  saw  their  wedding 
album.  They  were  married  in  a 
ceremony  in  India. 


On  Sunday,  January  26th,  Fr.  Rollie 
said  the  7 A.M.  Mass  in  Georgetown, 
and  I said  the  9 A.M.  in  Belle  Vue. 
That  afternoon  we  went  to  Sandy  Bay. 
I celebrated  the  Mass  in  the  chapel. 
Father  Cliff  Murphy  arrived  during  the 
Mass.  He's  a Canadian  diocesan  priest 
from  Prince  Edward  Island.  We  en- 
joyed the  festival.  The  chapel  was 
decorated  with  all  kinds  of  produce 

— coconuts,  sugar  cane,  bananas,  red 
peppers,  arrowroot,  etc.  Supper  that 
night  in  Georgetown  was  goat  meat 

— "the  toughest  old  goat  I've  ever 
eaten",  said  Father  Rollie,  and  I didn't 
disagree. 

Many  words  could  be  written  about 
Father  Roberts'  great  work  in  his 
parish.  He  has  helped  hundreds  of 
families  with  his  nursery,  as  well  as  by 
his  preaching,  working  and  good  ex- 
ample. We  need  more  priests  like  him! 

The  next  day,  our  priests  and  three 
Christian  Brothers  met  in  the  parish 
house  of  Layou.  Some  of  us  had  a 
swim;  we  then  played  some  bridge 
and  had  a chicken  supper.  Father 
Russ  Sampson  left  early  for  a Better 
World  Retreat  meeting.  On  Tuesday, 
I flew  from  St.  Vincent  Island  to 
Guyana  where  Father  Linus  Wall  was 
at  the  airport  and  drove  me  to  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  rectory  in  Guyana's 
capital  city  of  Georgetown. 

Father  Joe  Young  and  I went  by  bus 
up  the  coast  of  Guyana  and  visited 
Father  Ken  MacAulay  in  Hopetown. 
It's  great  to  know  that  Fr.  Ken  is  so 
happy  and  settled  in  his  mission  of 
Guyana  again  after  being  away  from 
there  for  about  15  years. 

We  spent  an  evening  with  Father 
Frank  Thornley  at  Scarboro's  Central 
House  in  Providence.  The  next  morn- 
ing. Father  John  Quinn  and  Fr.  Joe 
Young  and  I planned  to  go  for  a swim. 
First  we  visited  the  parish  of  Port 
Mourant,  where  Father  Luiz  Menezes 
is  pastor.  Then,  when  we  arrived  at 


the  beach,  we  saw  several  people 
gathered  around  and  there  were  col- 
oured flags  flying  from  some  stakes  in 
the  beach.  It  was  a ceremony  the 
East  Indians  were  having  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  of  the  sea.  So,  we  didn't 
swim. 

The  last  country  to  visit  on  this  trip 
was  Brazil.  This  was  the  highlight  for 
me,  naturally,  since  I had  spent  six 
years  at  our  mission  in  the  Amazon. 

It  was  the  rainy  season!  As  the  plane 
landed  in  Manaus  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  the  tropical  downpour  was 
something  to  behold.  If  "Joy  is  like  the 
rain",  as  the  song  says,  then  it's  a very 
wet  joy.  Although  there  were  um- 
brellas provided  for  all  the  passengers, 

I still  got  drenched  on  the  way  from 
the  plane  to  the  airport  building. 
However,  the  rain  finally  stopped  — 
after  I arrived  at  our  parish  house  in 
the  borough  of  Petropolis,  Manaus. 
Fathers  Lew  Hewer  and  Justin  Mac- 
Innis  were  there  to  welcome  me. 
There  are  many  stories  that  can  be 
told  of  mission  experience  in  Brazil's 
Amazon  jungle. 

One  important  characteristic  neces- 
sary for  any  missionary  there  is  adapt- 
ability to  change.  Everything  seems  to 
be  constantly  changing.  Of  course,  the 
lay  people  are  playing  a more  active 
and  important  role  in  the  Church  now 
because  of  the  shortage  of  clergy.  In 
fact,  at  one  of  the  Masses  I celebrated 
in  Brazil  this  time,  I sensed  that  some 
people  were  more  actively  engaged 
in  the  liturgical  function  than  I was; 
I was  like  an  observer  of  the  cere- 
monies. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  visit  many  of 
my  good  friends  in  Manaus:  the  Amer- 
ican Redemptorists  and  Franciscans, 
and  Brazilian  families  I knew  from  my 
stay  as  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Parish. 
Father  George  Marskell,  S.F.M.  was 
going  to  return  to  his  Prelacy  of  Ita- 
coatiara  the  second  day  after  my 
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arrival  in  Manaus  , so  we  travelled 
together  by  bus  — a six  hour  trip. 
That  was  new  for  me.  We  used  to 
travel  by  boat  — which  took  12  hours 
with  the  current,  and  16  hours  against 
the  swift  current  of  the  mighty  Ama- 
zon River.  During  this  trip  Father 
Marskell  briefed  me  on  the  many 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  Brazil 
in  recent  years.  It's  a long  story;  those 
six  hours  went  by  very  quickly.  Fathers 
Doug  MacKinnon  and  Omar  Dixon 
met  us  at  the  bus  station  in  Itacoatiara 
— along  with  Scarboro  seminarian 
Alan  King.  It  was  midnight.  We  talked 
for  a while  in  the  parish  house  and 
then  Fr.  Doug  drove  me  on  his  Honda 
motorcycle  to  his  home  in  another 
part  of  Itacoatiara  where  he  lives  in 
"an  apartment"  attached  to  Divino 
Espirito  Church. 

Both  Fathers  Marskell  and  MacKin- 
non were  among  "the  originals"  of  five 
Scarboro  Fathers  who  went  to  Brazil 
in  1961.  The  others  were  Father  (now 
Bishop)  Paul  McHugh  and  Father 
Michael  O'Kane  (now  our  Superior 
General),  and  this  writer.  I left  Brazil 
in  1967  and  this  was  my  first  time 
back  in  that  country;  so,  there  was 
plenty  to  discuss  with  these  fine 
missionary  priests. 

On  the  first  Friday  of  February, 
Father  Doug  MacKinnon  and  I con- 
celebrated  Mass  at  another  chapel 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Nazareth. 
This  day  was  one  of  many  visits  to  the 
people  in  that  locale.  All  the  padres 
of  the  Prelacy  were  present  on  Satur- 
day for  a full  day  of  meetings  con- 
cerning matters  of  the  Prelacy.  There 
were  nine  of  us  there;  five  Brazilian 
and  four  Canadian  priests.  This  was  a 
wonderful  experience  for  me  to  be 
updated  in  our  Brazil  mission  work, 
and  also  to  hear  the  Portuguese 
language  again  for  a full  day.  I'm 
happy  to  report  that  the  language 
wasn't  a problem. 


Everyone  has  heard  about 
Brazil  celebrates  its  Carnival  on  the 
days  before  Ash  Wednesday.  It's  a big 
thing  in  southern  Brazil;  notably  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Some  Brazilians  in  the 
Amazon  also  celebrate  these  days  with 
costume  balls,  band  parades  and  par- 
ties. Some  of  us  went  to  the  one  and 
only  movie  theatre  in  Itacoatiara  and 
saw  a Mexican  film  about  vampires.  In 
one  scene  there  were  bats  flying 
around  and  they  changed  into  real 
people  as  the  film  story  went.  In  the 
movie  house  that  evening,  real  bats 
were  flying  around  — a common 
enough  occurrence  in  the  Amazon 
area.  On  the  eve  of  Ash  Wednesday 
we  were  in  Itacoatiara  where  some 
people  were  celebrating  the  Carnival 
in  private  clubs;  the  outdoor  activities 
were  rained  out  by  a very  heavy  trop- 
ical downpour.  Alan  King  was  one 
victim  of  that  rain,  as  he  got  drenched 
trying  to  return  to  the  rectory  to 
change  to  catch  the  midnight  bus  to 
Manaus. 

My  last  few  days  in  Brazil  were 
spent  in  Manaus,  where  I was  happy 
to  celebrate  Mass  for  the  people  of 
two  parishes;  and  to  visit  many 
friends.  The  Archbishop  of  Manaus, 
Dom  Joao  de  Sousa  Lima  now  has  an 
Auxiliary  Bishop  to  help  him.  They  are 
working  hard  in  preparation  for  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  July.  The 
theme  of  the  Congress  is  "Share  Our 
Daily  Bread".  This  idea  of  sharing  is 
very  prominent  among  our  mission- 
aries everywhere.  A most  interesting 
observation  for  me  during  this  revisit 
to  our  southern  missions  was  how  so 
many  of  them  stressed  that  they  re- 
ceived more  from  the  people  with 
whom  they're  working  than  they  are 
able  to  give.  They  give  their  lives; 
they  receive  gifts  to  make  their 
lives  more  meaningful  through  mutual 
understanding  and  sharing  of  their 
talents  and  time  and  love.  • 
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ORIENTAL 


I his  was  my  first  and  perhaps  my 
only  trip  to  the  mysterious 
Orient,  that  vast  part  of  our  globe 
that  includes  not  only  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  but  a dozen  other  countries 
which  even  today  remain  relatively 
unknown  to  most  North  Americans. 

As  I boarded  the  747  Canadian 
Pacific  Airliner  at  Toronto's  Interna- 
tional Airport,  I wondered  how  the 
huge  bird  would  ever  get  off  the 
ground.  However  in  a few  short  min- 
utes we  were  high  above  the  clouds 
and  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye  our  modern  magic 
carpet  began  its  descent  to  Vancouver. 
After  a three-hour  stopover  we  were 
on  our  way  again.  This  time  our  desti- 
nation was  Tokyo,  over  ten  hours 
away  to  the  East  at  speeds  of  up  to 
600  miles  per  hour.  Tokyo  was  just  a 
refueling  stop  as  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned as  I intended  to  visit  our  Japan 
group  on  the  way  back  to  Canada. 
After  leaving  Tokyo,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  a few  hours  when  the  Em- 
press of  the  Orient  began  its  descent 
to  Hong  Kong's  International  Airport 
which  is  described  by  pilots  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  airports  in  the  world 
on  which  to  land.  But  to  me,  as  a pas- 
senger, it  was  an  exciting  approach 
as  it  seemed  I could  reach  out  and 
literally  touch  the  tops  of  Hong  Kong's 
skyscrapers. 

Father  Brian  Swords  of  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, Scarboro's  only  missionary  in 
Hong  Kong,  met  me  at  the  airport. 
Although  I was  tired,  Brian's  enthu- 
siastic welcome  revived  me  and  we 


talked  that  first  night  until  3 o'clock 
in  the  morning.  By  8 o'clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Brian's  residence  — a small  house  he 
shared  with  a student  friend.  From 
the  bus  window  I was  struck  by  the 
large  numbers  of  people.  There  were 
people  everywhere  — a reminder  that 
I was  now  in  the  world's  most 
crowded  piece  of  real  estate;  4.2  mil- 
lion people  in  an  area  of  about  400 
square  miles  of  mountainous  territory. 

What  is  today  known  as  Hong  Kong 
is  made  up  of  two  areas.  The  oldest 
area  of  the  city  is  on  an  island  out  in 
the  harbour,  five  minutes  by  ferry  from 
the  mainland  area  called  Kowloon. 
Another  name  for  mainland  Hong 
Kong  is  "the  new  territory"  and  it  is 
leased  from  China,  to  revert  back  to 
that  nation  in  1999. 

Hong  Kong  is  basically  a British 
Colony  as  they  control  the  banks  and 
much  of  the  industry.  Although  most 
of  the  people  are  Chinese,  English  is 
the  language  of  the  Civil  Service.  Most 
of  the  Chinese  are  immigrants  from 
China  who  flooded  the  Colony  as  they 
fled  from  mainland  China  in  the  early 
fifties.  In  1974,  over  7,500  refugees 
from  China  entered  Hong  Kong  illeg- 
ally, not  to  count  the  numbers  who 
came  from  China  with  valid  permits. 
So  the  tiny  Colony  is  literally  bursting 
at  the  seams. 

Most  of  the  immigrants  are  totally 
unprepared  for  life  in  Hong  Kong. 
They  enter  an  industrial  and  urban 
complex  where  the  spoken  dialect  is 
different  from  that  spoken  in  rural 
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China.  Fr.  Swords  is  very  much  in- 
volved in  working  to  help  these 
refugees  as  he  speaks  their  Mandarin 
dialect.  He  teaches  them  English  to 
prepare  them  to  emigrate  to  other 
countries,  or  to  help  them  get  work 
in  the  Civil  Service.  He  has  organized 
some  into  groups  which  produce 
hand-made  articles  and  sell  them  on 
the  open  market. 

The  Chinese  are  incessant  workers. 
They  work  all  day,  every  day,  and 
their  one  yearly  vacation  is  the  Chi- 
nese New  Year.  Walking  along  one  of 
the  narrow  side  streets  one  is  amazed 
by  the  small  shops  in  which  craftsmen 
make  by  hand  literally  everything  from 
soup  to  soup  bowls. 

Speaking  of  soup  bowls,  eating  in 
Hong  Kong  is  always  an  experience. 
Food  of  every  kind,  especially  sea 
food,  is  available.  For  the  gourmet, 
snake  soup  is  a very  popular  entree. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Hong  Kong 
is  small,  having  a membership  of 
about  250,000.  Its  most  significant 
contribution  is  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  about  fifty  native 
Chinese  priests  and  the  bishop  is 
Chinese. 

One  final  thing  about  Hong  Kong. 

I never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  walked  the  streets 
dressed  in  their  pajamas.  It  seems  that 
the  pajama  is  an  accepted  apparel  in 
many  public  places  and  has  not  been 
consigned  to  the  bedroom  as  it  has 
in  our  culture.  Also,  many  men  carried 
bird  cages  and  I wondered  if  for  them 
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was  an  extension  of  themselves  and 
of  how  they  saw  themselves  cooped 
up  in  that  tiny  Colony  on  the  edge  of 
China. 

The  Philippines  was  a completely 
different  experience.  English  is  spoken 
by  a large  number  of  the  open  and 
friendly  people.  I changed  planes  at 
Manila  and  went  directly  to  Cebu  and 
to  our  Central  House.  Father  Armie 
Clement,  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  is  the 
house  co-ordinator  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  took  me  on  a sight- 
seeing tour  of  Cebu,  a city  of  one 
million. 

The  first  thing  I noticed  was  their 
transportation  system.  Although  it's 
slow,  it  is  also  cheap  and  you  can  go 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  Little 
Jeeps  or  Jeepneys,  with  a rear  running 
board  that  allowed  people  to  jump  on 
and  off,  ran  up  and  down  most  of  the 
streets  and  it  was  just  a matter  of  a 
series  of  jumping  off  one  Jeepney  and 
on  to  another  to  get  to  your  destina- 
tion. For  outside  the  city  there  are 
motorcycles  with  side  carriages  which 
will  take  you  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
road. 

As  the  Philippines  are  made  up  of 
over  3,000  islands,  you  can  imagine 
the  importance  of  boats,  and  they 
come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Any 
voyage,  no  matter  how  short,  is  an 
experience  that  brings  you  even  closer 
to  the  friendly  people  and  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  it  is  really  difficult  to 
say  goodbye  to  the  many  friends  who, 
having  shared  their  lives  with  you, 
will  be  never  seen  again. 
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/A  Jeepney,  the  workhorse  of 
transportation  in  the  Philippines. 


Today  the  Philippines  are  under 
Martial  Law  and  the  military  is  every- 
where. The  press  is  controlled  and  in 
many  areas  the  people  do  not  enjoy 
the  freedom  they  once  had.  President 
Marcos  feels  this  to  *be  a necessary 
evil  and,  devoted  to  a capitalistic  style 


of  development,  he  caters  to  the  large 
multinationals. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  Philippines  j 
is  Catholic  and  the  bishops  have  been 
very  outspoken  in  the  defense  of  the  ! 
rights  of  the  people.  The  Church  is 
doing  a lot  of  work  among  those  in-  ; 


A jetliner  makes  its  way  to  the 
safety  of  the  landing  strip  at 
Hong  Kong  Airport. 
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A Buddhist  priest  begs  with 
bell  and  bowl. 


terned  and  it  is  clear  that  many  inno- 
cent people  have  been  put  in  prison. 
According  to  some,  Marcos  has  made 
attempts  to  control  the  military  but 
no  one  knows  just  how  much  of  this 
is  propaganda. 

Most  of  our  Scarboro  priests  work 
on  the  southern  Island  of  Leyte  and 
are  engaged  in  training  leaders  who 
will  form  the  core  of  the  Church  on 
that  Island.  I thought  our  men  were 
doing  a great  job  in  this  area  and  felt 
it  to  be  of  crucial  importance  for  the 
future  of  the  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Going  to  Japan  from  the  Philippines 
is  really  an  experience  in  cultural 
shock.  The  first  thing  that  I had  to  get 
used  to  was  my  almost  total  inability 
to  communicate.  This  I found  very 
frustrating,  as  it  kept  me  from  getting 
to  know  the  Japanese  who  seemed 
very  friendly. 


Culture  shock  was  also  experienced 
as  I moved  from  a rural  setting  to  the 
highly  populated  and  industrialized 
cities  of  Tokyo,  Nagoya  and  Osaka. 
The  natural  beauty  of  Japan  is  only 
experienced  by  getting  away  from 
these  urban  centers  and  out  into  the 
terraced  landscapes  and  mountainous 
rural  regions. 

I was  surprised  by  the  distances  that 
separate  our  Scarboro  men  from  each 
other.  Instead  of  one  mission,  I feel 
we  have  three  distinct  mission  areas 
and  even  within  the  same  one  area  the 
parishes  and  centers  are  relatively 
separate  when  compared  to,  say,  St. 
Vincent,  where  we  are  all  within  a 
20-mile  radius.  In  contrast,  our  Tokyo 
parishes  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  at  least  45-minutes  by  train  or  sub- 
way and  the  Tokyo  mission  area  is 
over  200  miles  from  the  Nagoya  mis- 
sion area  — so  our  men  are  really 
spread  out. 

Being  in  Japan  during  the  New 
Year's  holiday  season  perhaps  accen- 
tuated my  experience  of  religions 
in  Japan.  It  was  my  first  experience 
of  a religion  other  than  Christianity. 
The  shrines  of  Shintoism  and  the 
temples  of  Buddhism  are  everywhere 
and  during  New  Year's  the  Shinto 
shrines  were  all  jammed  with  people 
making  their  first  visit  of  the  New  Year 
to  pray  for  health,  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  the  coming  months. 

Our  Japan  group,  taking  advantage 
of  the  New  Year  holidays,  held  a 
three-day  meeting  during  which  they 
discussed  the  Acts  of  the  Fifth  General 
Chapter  that  was  held  in  Canada  in 
1974.  As  I had  attended  the  Chapter 
as  the  delegate  from  St.  Vincent,  I was 
able  to  help  the  Japan  representatives 
explain  the  Chapter  proceedings. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  I 
would  like  to  tell  you,  but  I am  afraid 
I have  kept  you  too  long  already. 
Hope  you  enjoyed  the  trip!  • 
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WAR 

Martha  Farley 


Martha  Farley  is  a high 
school  student  from  Pointe 
Claire , Quebec.  Having  a 
deep  interest  in  poetry , she 
offers  us  the  following , 
one  of  her  first  poems. 


Many  young  men 
went  away 
The  mammas  started 
crying 

Their  fathers  just  stood  sighing 
Their  hearts  had  never  loved 
Their  lives  were  not 
Through  with  living 
Their  minds  were  not 
Through  with  giving 
There  they  went  to  fight 
a bloody  war 
and  their  leaders 
Did  not  know  what  for 
Their  nightmares 
fill  their  head 

The  fires  of  hate  and  destruction 
Hit  them  like  a ton  of  lead 
Their  eyes  are  filled 
with  terror 

As  they  see  their  friend  go  down 
and  then  all  is  peaceful 
and  there  seems  to 
be  no  sound 

and  little  does  mamma  know 
But  now,  all  these 
young  men  are  dying. 


We  invite  young  people  to  write  to  these  pages.  Please  send  to: 
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PEACE 


Deborah  Delaney 


Deborah  Delaney  is  from 
London , Ontario.  She  is 
21  years  of  age  and  works 
as  a secretary.  A free  lance 
writer  and  poet , she 
presents  to  us  her  poem 
on  peace. 
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When  we  love  each  other 
As  loving  a brother 
All  races  unite 
There  is  no  one  to  fight. 

God  is  present,  He  is  alive 
The  world  has  changed,  it  has 
revived. 

All  young  men  free 
The  wars  have  ended 
To  live  in  peace 
Love  has  descended. 

The  air  blows  fresh  and  clean 
And  there  is  endless  time  to  dream 
No  more  conflicts  or  pain 
Look  at  us,  we  are  all  the  same. 
Empty  stomachs  full 
The  crops  are  growing  plentiful 
Gone  is  segregation  and  separation 
We  work  together,  our  United 
Nation. 

There  are  no  slums  or  poor 
Everyone  has  a home  in  happy 
rapport 

There  is  no  hatred  or  hurt 
Love  is  here  to  convert. 

People  have  changed  face 
Now  the  world  is  a good  place. 


The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont. 
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that’s 

our  concern 


. . . A Canadian  Society  in  service  of  global  mission. 

. . - Relevant  fields  of  specialization  for  mission  in  the  70’s 
. . . Candidates  for  Ordination  or  as  Lay  Members 


INTERESTED?  Write  to: 

■J*****************************  ^ 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M.  * 

* Scarboro  Missions,  * 

* 2685  Kingston  Road,  * 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4  * 

* I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information.  * 

* * 

* NAME ADDRESS * 

* * 

* AGE SINGLE.... MARRIED * 

****************************** 
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* Father  Ray  O'Toole  of  Alder  Point, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  for  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
1963  and  in  1964  was  assigned  to 
Brazil,  hie  recently  returned  to  Canada 
and  is  now  a member  of  the  Society's 
Mission  Information  Department  and 
in  charge  of  the  Mission  Centre. 


I Remember 

An  incident  in  Itacoatiara  early  in  1974  — 17  men  were  taken  to  jail.  The 
''reason:  having  photographed  their  farm  shelters  destroyed  by  fire. 

Some  of  these  farmers  had  worked  for  a big  land-owner  outside  the  town 
for  years,  but  of  late  a group  belonging  to  the  local  farm  union  had  received 
permission  from  the  Government  agency  for  colonization  to  farm  a determined 
area  of  land.  The  land-owner,  hearing  of  this,  demanded  their  immediate 
evacuation,  claiming  the  land  was  his.  After  his  demands  went  unheeded,  he 
proceeded  to  burn  down  16  farm  shelters  where  the  farmers  kept  their  farm 
implements  and  hammocks.  Included  in  the  destruction  were  two  homes;  a 
third  was  by-passed  as  it  was  occupied.  The  case  went  to  court.  Big  land-owner 
vs.  small  aspiring  land-owners  who  were  supposed  to  have  the  backing  of  a 
Government  agency.  The  process  was  slow  and  the  farm  union  began  taking 
its  own  measures,  one  being  to  photograph  the  ruins. 

The  big  land-owner  learned  of  this,  and  when  it  was  time  for  the  farmers 
to  defend  themselves,  the  president  and  16  members  of  the  union  were  slapped 
into  jail  — 17,  because  the  jail  could  hold  no  more. 

Other  members  of  the  union  executive  now  took  emergency  measures.  They 
informed  the  Federal  Representative  of  Farm  Unions  in  Manaus,  the  Capital. 
He  then  brought  the  case  before  a Superior  Judge. 

The  Union  now  informed  all  members  (about  500),  inviting  them  to  head- 
quarters for  support. 

The  following  day,  with  no  news  from  Manaus,  it  was  decided  to  issue  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  The  prisoners  must  be  released  before  10:00 
P.M.  or  they  would  free  them  by  force.  The  town  was  tense  — nobody  expected 
this  response  from  simple  farmers,  peaceful  men,  but  standing  courageously 
for  their  lands. 

At  7:00  o'clock,  when  about  1,000  were  gathered  around  the  jail,  the  mayor 
and  a judge  appeared.  They  had  received  orders  from  on  high  to  release  the 
prisoners. 

I thanked  God  that  night  for  such  a speedy  solution,  and  went  home  proud 
of  the  farmers'  stand.  But  still  they  struggle  for  a small  piece  of  land  to  farm.  • 

Ray  O'Toole,  SFM 
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A former  Editor,  Father  Rollie  Roberts  arrived  in  this  sum- 
^mer  from  Georgetown,  St.  Vincent.  A day  nursery  for 
about  1 00  children  of  working  mothers  and  a hospital  for  in- 
fants suffering  from  malnutrition  is  only  part  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  Fr.  Roberts,  who  has  spent  13  years  working 
with  the  people  in  St.  Vincent.  After  a summer’s  rest  at  the 
home  of  his  sister,  Fr.  Rollie  heads  back  to  work  in  the  fall.* 


Harvey  (Pablo)  Steele  arrived  recently  for  a short  rest  from 
his  duties  as  Director  of  the  International  Co-operative  In- 
stitute in  Panama  City,  Panama.  Half  vacation,  half  busi- 
ness is  the  way  he  describes  this  trip  to  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
as  he  goes  about  seeking  information  and  funds  that  will 
keep  his  Institute  a vehicle  of  social  change.  Another  course 
for  about  60  people  from  Latin  and  South  America  began 
in  August.  So  Father  Harvey  was  with  us  only  a short  time 
this  summer* 


Esthers  Bill  and  Brendan  Schultz  returned  from  Japan  this 
July  for  a holiday  and  in  time  to  celebrate  their  parents’ 
50th  Wedding  Anniversary.  Bill  is  a veteran  of  the  Japanese 
mission  and  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Brendan,  in  1963. 
The  summer  was  a time  for  relaxation  as  well  as  a time  to 
pursue  a small  white  ball  around  many  of  the  golf  courses  in 
the  Cambridge  area.  This  fall  will  see  them  back  in  Japan  — 
Bill  as  pastor  of  Scarboro’s  parish  in  Fukuoka  and  Brendan 
as  co-pastor  in  Scarboro’s  Ichinomiya  parish,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Nagoya.* 


Fr.  Roberts 


Fr.  Steele 


Fr.  Bill  Schultz 


Fr.  Brendan  Schult 
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from  the  Editor 


This  month’s  issue  starts  off  with  a “to  the  Editor”  sec- 
tion. We  put  it  in  because  we  received  many  letters  re- 
garding our  June  issue  and  we  want  you  to  see  what 
others  thought  of  it.  Most  of  the  comments  made  per- 
sonally to  me  were  favorable  but  some  condemned  us 
for  supporting  violence  and  socialism  and  communism.  I 
have  kept  the  letters  anonymous  and  in  some  cases 
quoted  only  a part  of  the  letter. 

The  “Total  Salvation”  article  is  informative  — a 
glimpse  at  the  thinking  of  a group  of  people  working  in 
the  Philippines.  The  articles  on  Canadian  Immigration 
and  the  California  Farm  Workers  are  related  to  Justice. 
World  Church  brings  us  to  Ceylon,  where  the  Church 
attempts  to  live  in  a society  which  is  basically  socialist. 
Doctor  Garcia  tells  of  his  coming,  as  a stranger,  to 
Canada  and  of  the  life  he  found  here.  The  special 
insert  on  Immigration  takes  a while  to  read  but  it’s 
worth  it. 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Donald  Boyle,  Far  East  Correspondent/ 
Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/Layout  Artist:  Ronald 


Wilson. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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to  the  Editor., 


My  dear  Father: 

Your  latest  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions was  received  a few  days  ago  and  I 
read  with  much  interest  the  write-ups 
concerning  some  of  your  members  and 
workers.  Somehow  when  one  reads  of 
their  actual  lives  and  then  the  way 
they  were  struck  down  it  really  strikes 
home. 

Yours  truly. 

Read  your  June  1975  special  issue 
from  cover  to  cover,  non-stop.  I cried, 
and  then  when  finished  I prayed.  . . .In 
closing  I wish  to  encourage  you  to  give 
us  pictures  of  young  churches,  of  strug- 
gling churches.  Perhaps  you  could  de- 
crease your  coverage  about  your  own 
Scarboro  Fathers  (great  though  they 
be)  and  give  us  more  on  native  clergy, 
other  missionary  communities,  espe- 
cially Sisters. 

I really  cannot  put  my  finger  on 
just  what  made  your  June  issue,  per- 
sonal testimonies,  eye-witness  ac- 
counts — we  really  were  able  to  see  a 
man’s  soul  in  many  of  the  articles. 

Shalom. 

Dear  Father: 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  June  edi- 
tion which  I find  to  be  by  far  the  best 
edition  of  your  magazine  I have  yet 
seen.  Could  you  please  send  me  a few 
extra  copies?  I have  a friend  in  Toronto 
who  is  a missionary  Sister  and  who 
was  with  Flenrique  Pereira  only  three 


days  before  his  assassination.  I know 
she  would  treasure  this  issue. 

Funny  how  I kept  wondering  how 
Canadians  will  react  to  reading  of  a 
situation  where  the  heroes  of  a genera- 
tion and  a continent  are  killed  for 
making  their  Christian  commitment 
come  to  life  in  action.  May  we  react 
with  more  than  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  their  souls,  but  also  now  renew  our 
active  Christian  commitments  in 
Canada  and  on  the  international  levels. 

Siempre,  gracias, 

Dear  Father: 

I received  and  read  your  June  issue 
and  I am  writing  to  tell  you  that  it 
really  moved  me.  I have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  its  stories  with 
some  friends  here  and  to  share  with 
them  some  of  the  thoughts  your  mag- 
azine provokes.  We  Canadians  need  to 
be  made  more  aware  of  the  world  wide 
struggle  for  justice  and  of  the  people 
who  are  actually  giving  their  lives  for 
God’s  people.  Thank  you  for  giving  us 
such  a beautiful  testimony  — testi- 
monies—in  your  magazine.  My  prayers 
are  with  you  and  your  fellow  mission- 
aries. May  the  joy  and  peace  of  Christ 
be  with  you. 

Sincerely. 

Dear  Father: 

Your  June  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions is  surprising  to  say  the  least.  The 
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(Correspondence  on  the  June  issue) 


eulogies  for  the  various  priests  and 
others  that  gave  their  lives  for  “social- 
ism” could  generate  a greater  degree  of 
sympathy  (in  me)  if  the  scales  weren’t 
so  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  martyrs 
opposing  “socialism.”  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see,  if  and  when  the  great  so- 
cialist revolution  takes  place  in  S. 
America  (as  I fear  it  will)  whether  these 
priests  fare  better  or  worse  under  their 
new  regime.  The  Cuban  experience 
should  tell  them  to  beware  — if  they 
are  truly  priests.  Cardinal  Mindzenty 
also  might  be  a good  case  history  to 
study.  June’s  issue  prompts  me  to  ask 
“will  the  next  issue  deal  with  thrilling 
stories  of  victory  a la  Mao  and  Ho?” 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dear  Reverend: 

In  answer  to  your  June  issue,  I am 
grateful  to  God,  to  be  privileged  to 
read  about  our  missionaries  in  Latin 
America.  This  issue  has  given  me  a 
deeper  insight  to  the  unnecessary  in- 
justices the  poor  people  of  our  world 
are  suffering  today.  TheScarboro  Mis- 
sions has  a special  place  in  our  home 
and  we  wish  to  offer  our  prayers  and  a 
cash  offering  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
in  the  name  of  love, 

God  bless. 

I appreciated  very  much  your  June 
edition.  I want  you  to  know  that  this 
is  an  especially  good  issue  and  is  a good 
reflection  of  the  anguish  that  the  Latin 
America  Church  is  suffering  when  it 


sees  such  a need  for  a revolution  and 
pushes  Christians  to  get  into  the  making 
of  it.  Don’t  be  put  off  by  flack  from 
reactionary  quarters.  You  are  telling 
the  truth.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Fraternally. 

I have  just  finished  reading  your  June 
edition  and  I am  sick  at  heart.To  think 
of  all  those  courageous  young  priests 
who  have  been  so  brutally  murdered 
for  trying  to  help  God’s  poor  people. 
. . .There  is  one  thing  I do  feel,  that 
all  the  bloodshed  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice will  not  be  in  vain.  I think  more 
could  be  done,  right  here  in  Canada,  to 
make  young  people  (especially)  realize 
there  is  more  to  life  than  what  is  going 
on  at  present.  ...  I trust  many  have 
read  your  little  magazine  and  that  it 
will  have  the  results  I sincerely  hope 
for.  We  all  could  do  with  less  here  and 
help  where  help  is  needed. 

God  love  you  for  ever  and  rest  as- 
sured you  will  be  remembered  by  me 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

Sincerely. 

Dear  Father: 

Congratulations  on  the  dynamic 
cameos  of  eleven  men,  of  whom  nine 
were  priests,  who  literally  died  for 
Christ  and  their  brothers,  presented  in 
the  June  issue.  Thorough  research  in- 
cluding the  testimony  of  co-workers  of 
these  martyrs  for  social  justice,  is  evi- 
dent. . . .One  reflection  from  the  June 
issue:  Do  those  of  us  called  “to  hunger 
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ana  thirst  for  justice”  really  see  the 
problems  hurting  the  non-affluent  in 
Canada? 

Yours  sincerely. 

Dear  Reverend  Father: 

The  reason  why  I write  this  letter 
to  you  is  the  June  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine. This  issue  brings  out  very  well 
the  enormous  problems  which  exist  in 
Latin  America  between  the  few  rich 
and  powerful  people  there  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple, who  live  in  dire  need  and  poverty. 
I wholeheartedly  agree,  that  these 
problems  cry  out  for  the  true  Christian 
solution  of  social  justice. 

The  different  articles  of  this  June 
issue  express  the  convictions  of  several 
Catholic  priests  and  lay  persons,  that 
the  only  way  to  bring  about  social  jus- 
tice in  these  countries  is,  to  resort  to, 
and  to  take  part  in  guerilla  warfare  and 
violence,  and  to  join  their  efforts  with 
groups  of  people,  who  are  of  commu- 
nist convictions. 

You  as  the  editor  apparently  agree 
with  such  convictions  as  expressed  by 
these  priests  and  lay  persons.  You  cer- 
tainly say  nothing  to  the  contrary  and 
do  by  implication  express  unqualified 
admiration  for  the  above  persons. 

It  is  my  strongest  conviction,  that 
in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  violence  has  absolutely  no 
place.  Christ  told  Peter  to  put  his  sword 
back.  History  and  also  present-day 
world  situations  also  clearly  teach  us, 
that  violence  only  breeds  more  vio- 
lence. 

Moreover  in  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Catholic  Church  we  certainly  have 
no  need  to  seek  the  help  of  persons 
and  groups,  who  are  of  communist 
conviction.  That  is  simply  a contradic- 
tion, which  we  can  clearly  see  before 


our  eyes  in  all  communist-dominated 
countries.  These  same  countries  can 
hardly  boast  about  true  social  justice. 
You  only  need  to  speak  with  priests 
and  lay  persons,  who  have  lived  under 
such  regimes. 

Your  June  issue  certainly  is  very  in- 
sensitive to  the  true  convictions  and 
the  sincere  feelings  of  the  many  im- 
migrants of  this  country  (priests  and 
laity  alike)  who  have  come  here  from 
communist  dominated  countries. 

Your  June  issue  1975  has  badly 
failed  in  bringing  to  our  people  a true 
understanding  of  genuine  missionary 
work  in  the  Catholic  Church.  I request 
you  and  trust,  that  you  will  very  clearly 
correct  this  failure  in  the  next  issue  of 
your  magazine.  This  will  require  on 
your  part  taking  a clear  stand  on  the 
issues  raised  in  this  letter.  I trust,  that 
your  stand,  then  will  be  a truly  catholic 
one. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dear  Father: 

The  June  issue  is  a modern  version 
of  the  M arty ro logy.  The  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  lives  of  these  young 
priests  is  extraordinary  and  I feel  I can 
pray  to  them  to  wish  that  my  faith 
will  be  as  strong  as  theirs  and  though  I 
know  I would  not  have  their  courage 
to  go  through  the  same,  at  least  I can 
strive  to  do  more  for  people  I come  in 
contact  with  in  my  daily  work,  with  a 
greater  love  of  Christ  in  my  heart  for 
His  poor.  Christ’s  poor  are  all  around 
us  with  or  without  money. 

I hope  this  June  issue  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  many  young  men  and 
women  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
God’s  vineyard  is  so  empty  of  ; 
“workers”  and  the  “harvest”  is  so 
great. . . 

Sincerely. 
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Can  Sc© 
Clearly  Now 


Canada  presently  ranks  among  the 
‘‘favoured”  countries  in  the  world, 
with  most  Canadians  enjoying  a rela- 
tively high  standard  of  living.  Compared 
with  many  Third  World  countries 
which  only  recently  have  thrown  off 
the  shackles  of  colonialism  or  are  in 
the  process  of  doing  so,  Canada  is 
“bloated  and  overfed.”  But  it  is  not  by 
chance  that  it  has  reached  this  point 
and  it  is  not  by  chance  that  the  “less 
privileged”  countries  of  the  world  re- 
main impoverished. 

Canadians  need  to  take  a look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  and  see  how 
they  have  participated  in  the  under- 
development of  the  Third  World.  “I 
Can  See  Clearly  Now”,  a recent  addi- 
tion to  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions’ 
KITS  FOR  KANADA,  takes  a look  at 
one  country,  Guyana,  and  one  indus- 
try, the  Demerara  Bauxite  Company, 
known  as  Demba.  Guyana’s  bauxite  is 
the  resource  that  ironically  has  kept 
Guyana  poor  while  helping  to  make 
Canada  a rich  industrial  nation. 

In  this  25-minute  slide-tape  docu- 
mentary, done  on  location,  Guyanese 
people  explain  the  influence  that  for- 
eign control  has  on  their  history,  as 
well  as  their  economy.  P.  I.  Gomes  of 


the  Guyanese  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search and  Action  says: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  ways 
Guyana  almost  became  an  example  of 
little  David  against  the  giant  — the 
multinational  corporation.  . . and  even 
though  there  are  severe  problems  and 
there  are  misgivings  among  other  people 
from  the  Caribbean  about  how  effec- 
tive the  nationalization  (of  the  indus- 
try) would  be,  it  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  a small  country  like  ours 
saying  to  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion, which  has  become  more  effective 
and  is  more  powerful  than  the  national 
state:  ‘We  will  not  tolerate  that.  . .that 
we  really  want  to  see  our  natural  re- 
sources used  for  the  betterment  of  our 
people.’.  . .” 

Guyana  is  seen  by  the  Guyanese 
people  as  conveying  a simple  object 
lesson  to  the  multinational  corporation 
and  that  object  lesson  is  an  object  les- 
son in  terms  of  justice  for  people  in 
similar  “poor  countries.” 

“I  Can  See  Clearly  Now”  is  avail- 
able on  request  from:  Mission  Infor- 
mation Department/Scarboro  Missions/ 
2685  Kingston  Road/Scarborough, 
Ontario.  M1M  1M4« 
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John 

On  February  3,  1975,  the  Minister  of 
Manpower  and  Immigration  submitted 
a document  on  immigration  policy  in 
Parliament  and  at  the  same  time  invited 
the  Canadian  public  to  participate  in 
public  discussion  on  this  issue  that 
"fundamentally  affects  so  many  facets 
of  Canadian  society,  and  is  so  critical 
to  the  very  fabric  of  the  Canadian  com- 
munity it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  area 


of  public  policy  that  will  be  more  sig- 
nificant in  determining  the  sort  of 
country  Canada  will  become.  ” 

Unfortunately,  the  Ottawa  govern- 
ment only  gave  the  Canadian  public 
four  months  to  read  through  the  four 
volumes,  to  assimilate  them  and  formu- 
late an  opinion.  However,  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  wishes  to  ac- 
cept the  Minister’s  invitation  to  take 
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part  in  the  public  debate  and,  as  well, 
we  ask  our  readers  to  send  in  their 
own  views. 

The  following  article  is  based  on 
the  position  paper  prepared  by  the 
Social  Planning  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

Canada,  we  are  told,  is  at  a cross- 
roads. Apparently  because  of  in- 
creasing urban  congestion,  housing 
shortages  and  social-economic  stresses, 
Canada  must  re-appraise  its  immigra- 
tion policies. 

The  above  message  is  contained  in 
the  recently  released  Federal  govern- 
ment’s Green  Paper  on  Immigration. 
The  four  volume  document  and  sup- 
porting paper  are  avowedly  presented 
as  the  basis  for  public  discussion  of 
Canada’s  immigration  policy. 

Obviously,  Canada  needs  an  im- 
migration policy.  However,  it  is  the 
process  and  timing  of  the  present  de- 
bate which  is  disturbing. 

The  Timing  of  the  Debate 

Deciding  on  a long  term  immigra- 
tion policy  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
recession  is  unfortunate,  since  people 
tend  to  be  less  tolerant  in  such  times. 

Also,  the  very  short  time  period 
given  for  public  input  and  the  implicit 
policy  of  the  document  leave  me  with 
the  strong  impression  that  the  crammed 
public  debate  is  really  nothing  more 
than  post  factum  to  a policy  which  has 
already  been  designed  as  a speedy  re- 
sponse to  racial  and  economic  tensions. 
One  must  question  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  immigration  policy  reform. 

The  Validity  of  Some  of  the  Assump- 
tions made  in  the  Green  Paper 

The  main  assertion  is  that  too  many 
unskilled,  nominated  immigrants  are 


entering  the  country,  thus  placing  a 
burden  on  the  Canadian  economy  and 
Canadian  society  generally. 

The  premise  is  highly  questionable 
in  light  of  evidence  buried  in  the  Green 
Paper  itself.  We  note  for  example,  in 
Volume  4 of  the  Green  Paper,  that  the 
majority  of  nominated  immigrants 
enter  the  labour  force  and  that  after 
three  years  both  independent  and  nom- 
inated immigrants  tend  to  be  some- 
what more  self-sufficient  than  native 
born  Canadians  as  a whole. 

Another  questionable  point  raised 
by  the  Green  Paper  is  that  the  racial 
and  cultural  composition  of  the  pre- 
sent immigration  is  a problem.  The  im- 
plication is  that  “new”  immigrants 
from  Asian  and  Caribbean  countries 
are  more  difficult  to  absorb  than  are 
those  from  traditional  source  areas. 
One  must  ask:  What  are  the  special 
problems  which  new  groups  face 
which  previous  immigrants  have  not 
successfully  overcome?  The  real  issue 
seems  to  be  the  willingness  or  ability 
of  Canadian  society  to  accept  non- 
whites. 

Volume  4 of  the  Green  Paper, 
which  examines  the  three-year  longi- 
tudinal adjustment  of  1 969  immigrants, 
presents  data  on  page  109  to  support 
the  interpretation  that  “new”  im- 
migrant groups  have  a more  keenly  de- 
veloped sense  of  belonging  in  Canada 
than  do  some  more  traditional  groups. 
Presumably  “sense  of  belonging”  is  an 
important  aspect  of  adjustment,  and 
in  this  respect  “new”  immigrants  fare 
quite  well. 

Immigration  and  Urban  Congestion 

The  Green  Paper  argues  that  im- 
migration increases  regional  popula- 
tion concentrations  with  immigrants 
showing  a strong  preference  for  large 
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cities.  However  this  problem  is  one 
which  must  first  be  viewed  in  terms 
of  governmental  lack  of  policy  and 
program  to  decentralize  population 
growth.  People  generally  go  to  areas 
where  jobs  are  available,  and  increasing- 
ly in  Canada,  this  means  the  big  cities. 
Solutions  to  such  problems  require 
fundamental  internal  reorganization  of 
Canadian  society. 

Why  do  people  immigrate? 

The  reasons  why  immigrants  come 
from  poor  southern  parts  of  the  globe 
to  the  rich  north  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  immigration  debate. 
However,  there  is  nothing  any  more 
mysterious  behind  immigration  than 
every  person’s  struggle  for  a living  wage 
for  oneself  and  one’s  family.  Immigra- 
tion to  Canada  or  other  rich  nations 
can  never  assist  more  than  a select  few 
of  the  willing  workers  in  poorer  lands. 
If  Canada  is  truly  serious  about  the 
problem  of  the  “greatest  contempo- 
rary pressure  behind  migration  world 
wide”  (Vol.  1,  p.  25)  then  it  requires 
more  important  changes  from  us  than 
adjustments  of  immigration  laws.  To 
gather  investment  capital  for  their  own 
production,  the  poorer  countries  need 
access  to  our  markets,  both  for  raw 
materials  and  for  manufacture.  They 
also  need  just  prices.  Further,  they 
must  have  the  political  possibility  of 
controlling  their  own  economies  and 
their  resources.  This  may  mean  nation- 
alizations which  are  not  popular  with 
North  American  corporate  investors. 

Without  a change  in  the  world’s  eco- 
nomic system,  the  pressure  on  immigra- 
tion will  continue.  The  British  pamph- 
let Workers  of  the  World  sums  up  the 
situation:  “nor  will  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  be  changed  until  it  is 
fully  recognized  that  immigration  is  a 


mirror  image  of  the  world’s  trading 
and  financial  inequalities,  and  that 
these  are  the  root  cause  of  immigra- 
tion. It  is  no  solution  at  all  for  the  rich 
countries  to  get  tough  on  immigration 
— that  is  both  immoral  and  illogical. . .” 

Conclusions 

The  difficulty  with  the  Green 
Paper's  premises  is  two-fold. 

First,  the  discussion  of  immigration 
as  a contributing  factor  to  these  many 
problems  deflects  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion from  the  more  basic  failures  of 
Canada’s  government  in  these  areas. 

The  Green  Paper  does  not  ask  why 
there  is  racial  intolerance  among  some 
Canadians;  why  government  policy  is 
ineffective  in  controlling  urban  conges- 
tion; why  the  economy  creates  many 
jobs  that  Canadians  will  not  do. 
Rather,  the  paper  points  to  the  im- 
migrants as  the  “villain”  regarding  a 
number  of  problems  for  which  im- 
migration is  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. 

Second,  the  extent  to  which  these 
problems  might  or  might  not  be  eased 
through  fine-tuning  of  the  immigration 
system  is  lost  in  the  broader  popular 
reaction  to  the  paper’s  casting  of  the 
immigrant  as  villain. 

What  is  your  opinion? 

1.  Do  you  feel  there  are  too  many  im- 
migrants coming  to  Canada? 

2.  Do  you  feel  immigrants,  generally 
speaking,  have  contributed  to  or 
been  a burden  to  Canadian  society? 

3.  How  do  you  react  to  the  statement 
“Without  a change  in  the  world’s 
economic  system,  the  pressure  on 
immigration  will  continue.’” 

4.  Other  comments. 

Editor’s  Note:  Please  write  us  your 
views. 
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P ALTERNATE 
n CHRISTMAS 
LI  CATALOGUE 


The  aim  of  this  Catalogue  is  to  help  people  celebrate 
Christmas  and  other  events  in  different  and,  we  be- 
lieve, more  life  supporting  ways.  It  offers  many  ideas 
and  alternatives  which  allow  people  to  express  their 
love,  their  joy  and  sorrow,  their  concern  for  humanity, 
in  ways  which  do  not  deplete  the  earth’s  resources 
and  which  support  groups  working  for  justice,  the  en- 
vironment and  peace. 

It  contains  literally  hundreds  of  ways  to  celebrate  the 
important  holidays  and  events  in  our  lives,  such  as 
birthdays,  weddings,  funerals,  anniversaries  and  reli- 
gious holidays. 

Interested?  Send  $1.50  to: 

“Canadian  Alternate  Christmas  Catalogue,” 

R.R.  #4, 

Perth,  Ontario. 
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Foreword:  Bishop  Leo  Nanayakkara  of 
the  Diocese  of  Baduiia,  Ceylon  was  a 
recent  visitor  to  Scar  boro.  A member 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  the  Bishop 
gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  Nation  of 
Ceylon  and  its  people  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  that  country. 


The  tiny  Island  of  Ceylon,  250  miles 
long  and  150  miles  at  its  widest 
point,  lies  just  22  miles  below  India,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  central  mountains 
effectively  divide  the  island,  rising 8500 
feet  above  sea  level.  Although  it  is  very 
close  to  India,  its  culture,  language  and 
religion  are  completely  different. 
From  200  years  before  Christ  until  the 
16th  Century,  Singalese  kings  ruled 
Ceylon.  They  ruled  so  well  that  from 
very  early  times  Ceylon  exported  rice,  j 
had  a very  advanced  system  of  medicine 
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Catholic  Church 
in  Ceylon 


and  a system  of  irrigation  that  provided 
water  for  all  of  the  Island. 

In  the  7th  Century  the  Tamil  peo- 
ples from  I ndia  conquered  the  northern 
part  of  the  Island  bringing  their  own 
distinct  languages,  religion  and  culture. 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  of  the 
European  peoples  to  come  to  Ceylon. 
They  came  as  merchants  in  1505  and 
along  with  them  came  the  Christian 
Catholic  missionaries.  Although  they 
conquered  most  of  the  area  along  the 
sea  coast  they  were  never  able  to  pene- 
trate the  mountainous  interior  of 
Ceylon.  Thus  it  was  that  the  mission- 
aries who  converted  great  numbers  in 
the  maritime  cities  were  never  able  to 
bring  Christianity  to  the  peoples  living 
in  the  interior.  These  interior  peoples 
remained  Buddhist  and  to  this  day 
there  are  very  few  Christians  outside 


of  the  large  port  cities. 

There  are  900,000  Catholics  in 
Ceylon  out  of  a total  population  of 
some  13  millions.  The  Diocese  of 
Colombo  with  350,000  Catholics  is 
one  of  the  largest  dioceses  in  all  of 
southeast  Asia,  being  second  only  to 
some  of  the  larger  dioceses  in  the 
Philippines. 

Portuguese  influence  gave  way  to 
the  Dutch  who  took  over  the  coastal 
areas  around  the  year  1650.  Under 
Dutch  rule  Catholicism  was  persecuted 
and  Anglicanism  came  to  the  fore. 
When  the  British  took  over,  around 
1800  they  gave  freedom  to  all  religions 
with  a bias  towards  Anglicanism. 

These  European  colonizers  all  were 
interested  in  Ceylon  for  reasons  of 
money  and  trade.  Ceylon  was  rich  in 
spices,  cocoa,  rubber,  and  Europe 
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Bishop  Leo  Nanayakkara 


needed  all  of  these. 

Today,  there  are  seven  Catholic 
dioceses  the  newest  of  which  is  the 
Diocese  of  Badulla,  set  up  in  1973 
with  Bishop  Leo  at  its  head.  In  the 
whole  country  there  are  over  600  native 
priests  and  2,000  native  Sisters  and 
there  are  plenty  of  vocations. 

The  work  of  the  Church  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  urban  areas  and  these 
native  priests  and  sisters  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Church’s  vast  urban  educa- 


tional system.  Indeed  educated  Catho- 
lics have  held  many  of  the  prime  gov- 
ernment offices  and  today  make  up  a 
high  percentage  of  the  doctors  and 
lawyers  of  the  country. 

About  25  years  ago  Ceylon  became 
independent  and  two  years  ago  it  be- 
came a republic.  During  this  time  Bud- 
dhism became  the  official  religion  of 
the  country  and  its  official  culture. 
Buddhists  took  over  the  chief  govern- 
mental posts  and  gradually  nation- 
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alized  the  school  system,  taking  over 
close  to  800  Catholic  educational  in- 
stitutions. Bishop  Leo  looks  upon  this 
as  a mixed  blessing  because  the  new 
Constitution  guarantees  that  religion  is 
taught  in  any  school  where  there  are  at 
least  15  students  of  any  one  particular 
sect  or  belief.  The  new  government, 
believing  that  there  is  no  sound  educa- 
tion without  a religious  basis,  therefore 
guarantees  that  Catholicism  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

Bishop  Leo  described  the  new  gov- 
ernment as  socialist  and  went  on  to 
state  that  land  reform  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  people  are  being  given 
back  the  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  and  used  to  grow  produce 
for  export.  Instead  the  government  de- 
mands that  the  people  use  this  fertile 
land  to  grow  food  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. This  enables  the  country  to 
be  less  dependent  on  food  imports  and 
therefore  less  dependent  as  a nation  on 
international  trade  and  the  multi- 
nationals. The  aim  of  the  government 
is  to  lead  Ceylon  to  independence,  to 
have  the  people  provide  for  themselves. 

Bishop  Leo,  speaking  of  the  former 
dependence  of  Ceylon  on  foreign  trade, 
said  that  while  the  wages  of  the 
workers  on  the  estates  increased  only 
50  cents  over  the  past  one  hundred 
years,  the  prices  of  the  exported  pro- 
duce had  increased  200  - 300  per  cent. 
These  profits  were  not  being  put  back 
into  Ceylon  but  were  going  to  the 
coffers  of  the  powerful  trading  com- 
panies of  the  colonizing  nations. 

Social  action  as  well  as  social  service 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  Church  if  it  is 
to  help  build  the  new  society,  said 
Bishop  Leo.  It  is  not  enough  to  feed 
the  hungry,  we  must  help  those  in 
need  to  become  independent,  mature 


adults  who  through  their  own  industry 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

“Give  a man  a fish  and  you  feed 
him  for  a day,  teach  him  to  fish  and 
you  feed  him  for  a lifetime,”  is  the 
popular  proverb  followed  by  Bishop 
Leo  as  he  goes  about  the  work  of  social 
action. 

The  Church  must  never  engage  in 
the  politics  of  power,  a political  strat- 
egy which  would  manipulate  and  ex- 
ploit people  in  order  to  gain  control  of 
government  or  any  sphere  of  govern- 
ment. However,  the  Church  must  en- 
gage in  the  politics  of  influence.  That 
means  it  must  educate  people  to  the 
real  meaning  of  politics,  that  the  power 
to  rule  is  really  given  by  them  and  is 
from  them.  Politics  of  influence,  in- 
fluencing people,  leading  them  to  see 
and  understand  their  situation,  he  sees 
as  the  true  area  for  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

Bishop  Leo  also  recognized  the 
many  spiritual  values  of  Buddhism, 
which  he  termed  an  atheistic  religion. 
The  presence  of  spiritual  values  such  as 
tolerance,  acceptance  of  suffering, 
monogomy,  respect  for  others  and  es- 
pecially for  elders,  — all  of  these  indi- 
cate the  work  and  presence  of  God 
among  these  people. 

Evangelization  for  Bishop  Leo  is  to 
work  to  hasten  the  Kingdom  of  God’s 
justice  and  peace  and  love.  For  him, 
the  Church  is  not  co-extensive  with 
this  Kingdom— instead  the  Church  is 
that  special  place  in  the  world  where 
the  values  of  the  Kingdom  are  most 
perfectly  lived  out.  “As  Christians  we 
must  be  concerned  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God’s  justice  and  love  and  peace 
embraces  all  mankind.  This  I see  as 
my  work  and  this  is  what  I set  out  to 
do  in  my  diocese.”* 
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From 
California 
to  Canada 
...A  Crij  for 
Justice 


Terry  O’Donnell,  SFM 


^ I t’s  an  American  problem!  We’ve 
■ got  enough  problems  of  our  own! 
Let’s  deal  with  them!  ” 

As  I visited  many  SFM  supporters 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  I 
often  heard  these  remarks  from  sincere 
and  committed  people,  who  viewed 
the  boycott  against  non-U. F.W.  (United 
Farmer  Workers)  grapes  and  head 
lettuce  as  a purely  American  problem. 

Yet  the  responses  of  the  general 
public  reflect  the  extent  to  which  the 
Canadian  press  has  simply  glossed  over 
or  commented  superficially  on  an  issue 
that  is  simple  and  straightforward  — 
for  the  issue  is  one  of  justice  and  self- 
determination  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  migrant  farm  workers  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona. 


It  is  of  course  true  that  the  Coach- 
ella, Imperial  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 
of  California  are  geographically  distant 
from  much  of  Canada.  Yet  when  one 
considers  that  these  valleys  provide  80 
per  cent  of  all  North  America’s  grape 
harvest  and  that  Toronto  and  Montreal 
are  the  third  and  fifth  largest  con- 
sumers of  table  grapes  throughout 
North  America,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  we  are  not  so  “removed”  from 
the  situation. 

In  brief,  the  facts  are  these: 

1 . Exploitation  of  cheap  and  defense- 
less migrant  laborers  has  gone  on  for 
over  a century  in  California  and  other 
parts  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  Often 
the  migrant  laborers  have  been  im- 
migrants: the  Japanese,  Filipinos  and 
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Cesar  Chavez 


Photo  credit:  Mark  Arlette 


Mexican-Americans  of  California. 

2.  Until  June  16,  1975  when  Governor 
Gerald  Brown  signed  a bill  guarantee- 
ing elections  for  farm  laborers  in  Cali- 
fornia, no  legislation  in  any  state  or 


province  had  protected  the  specific  in- 
terest and  rights  of  migrant  farm 
workers. 

3.  The  powerful  growers  and  owners 
of  the  vast  vineyards  and  lettuce  fields 
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A farm  worker  couple,  Paul  and  Barbara  Carrillo  Photo  Credit: 

Mark  Arlette 


of  California  and  Arizona  took  advan- 
tage of  this  absence  of  legislation:  even 
today  one  still  finds  such  abuses  as  — 
average  annual  incomes  of  barely 
$2,000,  a life  expectancy  of  only  49 
years,  high  accident  rates  in  the  fields, 
child  labour,  and  the  use  of  labour  con- 
tractors who  often  pit  one  worker 
against  another  and  charge  heavily  for 
non-existent  “privileges.” 

Not  a single  effort  to  organize  farm- 
workers had  been  successful  until  in 
1962,  CesarChavez,  Mexican-American 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  put  his  body 
and  spirit  to  the  task  of  organizing  his 
fellow  farm  workers.  By  1965,  Chavez 
had  a promising  1,700  members  in  his 
new  “United  Farm  Worker  Associa- 
tion.” In  paying  tribute  to  his  organiz- 
ing efforts,  the  American  Bishops 
praised  Chavez  for  “grass  roots  orga- 
nizing. . .from  the  bottom  up.” 

From  1965  to  1970,  blocked  by 
the  growers  who  refused  to  sign  con- 
tracts with  the  fledgling  “upstart” 


union,  Cesar  called  a series  of  strikes 
and  appealed  to  the  people  of  North 
America  to  boycott  U.S.  grapes. 
Thanks  to  the  widespread  support, 
Chavez  and  the  U.F.W.  forced  the 
mighty  growers  to  the  bargaining  table 
to  sign  contracts  which  won  modest 
but  important  gains  for  farm  workers: 
a minimum  wage,  just  hiring  proce- 
dures, rest  breaks  for  workers,  safe  and 
sanitary  measures  to  protect  workers. 
This  was  no  Utopia,  but  it  was  a begin- 
ning. 

The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  con- 
tracts when  the  vindictive  growers  be- 
gan sabotaging  the  contracts  and  going 
back  on  their  word.  Such  incidents 
prompted  the  unfortunate,  but  accu- 
rate, assessment  of  Cesar:  “You  can 
never  trust  a grower.” 

In  1973,  when  the  three-year  con-  j 
tracts  terminated,  the  growers  made 
further  efforts  to  destroy  the  United 
Farm  Workers  by  inviting  in  the  ; 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters.  The  j 
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latter  literally  stole  some  350  contracts 
from  the  U.F.W.  which  was  powerless 
to  compel  fair  and  secret  elections  by 
the  workers. 

The  tone  of  things  to  come  had 
been  sounded  six  months  earlier  when 
the  California  Supreme  Court  in  a 6-1 
verdict,  condemned  the  collusion  of 
Growers  and  Teamsters  as  the  “ulti- 
mate in  favoritism.”  Naturally,  the 
1973  contracts  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern: “sweetheart  contracts”  favoring 
the  growers,  offering  little  to  the 
workers,  and  fundamentally  denying 
the  worker  the  right  of  “self-deter- 
mination.” 

As  the  U.S.  Bishops  complained, 
the  Teamsters  are  organized  from  the 
“top  down.”  Unfortunately,  though  a 
clear  breach  of  basic  human  rights,  no 
law  prevented  the  Grower-Teamster 
collaboration. 

In  April  1973,  denied  even  the  hope 
of  winning  contracts  even  with  consid- 
erable grass  roots  support,  Chavez  urged 
a strike  and  then  once  more  appealed 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  boycott  “the  grapes  of 
wrath”  and  non-U. F.W.  lettuce. Chavez 
had  learned  a lesson  thoroughly:  the 
only  way  of  changing  the  practises  of 
the  growers  was  to  drastically  reduce 
their  profits. 

The  results  of  the  two-year-old  boy- 
cott have  been  slow  but  sure:  nearly 
600  farm  workers  and  their  families 
left  their  homes  for  the  grape  markets 
throughout  North  America  to  rally 
public  support.  Several  food  chains  in 
New  York  City  now  refuse  to  accept 
non-U. F.W.  produce.  Early  in  1974, 
the  A & P chain  became  the  fifth  and 
largest  supermarket  to  remove  non- 
U.F.W.  grapes  and  lettuce  in  New 
England.  Meanwhile,  the  U.F.W. 


achieved  similar  victories  in  Georgia 
and  Ohio. 

In  Canada,  Vancouver  was  slowing 
down  its  reception  of  grapes  and  let- 
tuce. Thanks  to  enlightened  legislation, 
workers  had  the  option  of  not  unload- 
ing “hot  cargo”— in  this  case,  the  pro- 
scribed grapes  and  lettuce. 

In  Toronto,  U.F.W.  supporters  (in- 
cluding the  Catholic,  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian and  United  Churches  as  well  as 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Rabbis)  tried 
unsuccessfully  for  months  to  dialogue 
with  Ontario’s  largest  chain,  Dominion 
Stores.  When  the  latter  refused  to  even 
listen,  an  intensive  boycott  was  con- 
ducted at  Dominion  Stores  across  the 
city.  Although  Dominion  itself  made 
few  concessions,  the  boycott  dimin- 
ished sales  of  grapes  and  lettuce  through 
an  active  dialogue  and  education  of 
consumers. 

Perhaps  the  finest,  and  swiftest 
victory  in  the  entire  boycott  was  the 
“chain-reaction”  triggered  by  Mon- 
treal’s Steinberg’s  Stores.  Steinberg’s 
agreed  to  take  the  leadership  role  in 
Montreal  where  it  was  the  largest  chain. 
Shortly  after  Steinberg’s  announced 
that  it  would  not  accept  the  spring 
grape  harvest,  1100  other  stores 
throughout  Quebec  Province  followed 
suit. 

Thanks  to  these  gains  and  the  recent 
progressive  legislation  passed  in  Cali- 
fornia, victory  and  justice  are  now 
within  reach  of  the  farm  laborer. 
“LAS  CAUSA”  (the  cause)  is  not  spe- 
cifically American.  As  the  West  Indian 
poet,  Martin  Carter,  once  stated:  “We 
are  all  involved.”  The  United  Farm 
Workers  don’t  want  to  spend  their  lives 
in  strikes  and  boycotts  — they  would 
much  prefer  to  work  the  fields  — but 
only  if  they  can  do  so  in  dignity.* 
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As  Asians,  as  Christians,  we  may  of- 
ten ask  ourselves  — what  is  my  mis- 
sion to  the  Church  in  Asia  today?  The 
following  are  some  of  the  reflections  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself.  We  believe 
that  the  final  statement  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Asian  Bishops’  Conference  held 
in  Taipei  in  April  of  1974  gives  us  the 
answer  to  our  question.  It  proposes 
that  the  task  of  the  Christian  in  Asia 
today  and  indeed  throughout  the 
world  comprises: 

a)  The  building  up  and  making  the 
local  Church  into  a native  Church. 
That  is  to  make  the  local  Church  part 
and  parcel  of  the  culture,  language  and 
customs  of  the  native  people.  This 
means  that  the  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines must  become  Filipino.  The 
Church  in  Japan  must  become  Japa- 
nese. The  Church  must  become  native 
in  its  liturgy  and  worship  as  well  as  in 
articulation  of  the  faith,  that  is,  in  its 
theology. 

b)  To  be  in  dialogue  with  the  non- 
Christian  religions  of  Asia  — this  dia- 
logue should  lead  to  a mutual  learning 
and  enrichment  between  them  and  us. 

c)  To  be  in  dialogue  with  the  peo- 
ple, especially  the  poor— this  means 
among  other  things  that  we  as  Chris- 
tians must  preach  and  work  for  the 
liberation  of  the  oppressed  from  un- 
just structures  and  systems. 

The  work  of  evangelization  is  thus 
understood  by  the  bishops  of  Asia. 
The  task,  as  they  see  it,  has  to  do  with 
the  native  expression  of  Christianity, 
with  dialogue  with  all  others,  and  with 
struggling  for  the  dispossessed  and  the 
oppressed.  To  understand  these  priori- 
ties outlined  by  the  bishops  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  their  concept  of  what 
salvation  is.  In  doing  so  we  will  see 
that  their  concept  “total  salvation”  is 


C.  FI.  Abesamis,  S.  J. 
the  key  to  understanding  the  priorities 
they  outline  in  their  statement. 

What  does  total  salvation  mean? 
First  of  all  it  means  a salvation  from 
sin  and  a salvation  that  leads  to  and  in- 
cludes the  eternal  presence  of  God  in 
Heaven.  It  also  means  a salvation  from 
all  known  evils,  such  as  disease,  hunger, 
poverty,  death,  corruption,  weeping, 
mourning.  To  say  it  a positive  way, 
total  salvation  includes  the  blessings 
of  the  world  to  come  and  also  the 
blessings  of  a trans-figured  world  here 
— a reborn  and  transformed  world  — a 
new  heaven  and  a new  earth. 

According  to  this  Third  World 
understanding  of  salvation,  not  only 
man  as  a spiritual  being,  not  only  man’s 
soul  but  the  whole  man,  both  soul  and 
body,  is  saved.  And  this  total  salva- 
tion begins  here  and  now  as  the  earth 
is  transformed,  as  the  “new  heaven 
and  new  earth”  becomes  a reality. 

This  concept  of  total  salvation,  a 
salvation  that  begins  here  and  now  and 
includes  man,  body  and  soul,  is  not 
something  new  to  Christianity.  The 
most  fundamental  concept  of  the 
Israelite  faith  is  that  God  works  in  the 
events  of  history  as  a Saving  God.  The 
Old  Testament  is  basically  a record  of 
God’s  saving  actions.  These  acts  of 
salvation  were  not  only  concerned 
with  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but  in- 
cluded also  the  bestowing  of  blessings 
that  affected  the  totality  of  the  life  of 
an  Israelite  and  of  the  Israelite  nation. 

Thus  God  promised: 
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Key  to  the  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  Asia  today. 


Teddy  Manleon,  a Filipino  boy  and  his  father’s  caribou.  For  this  young  lad  the  Church  must 
work  to  help  him  achieve  a full  human  life. 


/ will  give 
you  your  rains  in  their  season  and 
the  land  shall  yield  its  increase , 
and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
yield  their  fruit.  You  shall  eat 
your  bread  to  the  full  and  dwell 
in  your  land  securely.  / will  walk 
among  you  and  will  be  your  God 
and  you  shall  be  My  people.  (Lev. 
26:3-13). 

The  prophets  shared  this  same  in- 
sight regarding  salvation.  They  spoke 
of  God’s  salvific  actions  as  bringing 


blessings  to  Israel  in  the  totality  of  its 
needs. 

The  Jewish  apocalyptic  writing 
which  flourished  from  around  200  B.C. 
until  200  A.D.  announced  a salvation 
that  was  total  and  final.  That  all  things 
would  be  made  new. 

Jesus  Himself  spoke  of  total  salva- 
tion. He  did  not  spiritualize  it  so  that 
it  concerned  only  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  from  sin.  Along  with  His  acts  of 
forgiving  sin  and  casting  out  devils,  He 
healed  the  sick  and  diseased: 
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Go  tell 

John  what  you  see  and  hear;  the 
blind  receive  their  sight  and  the 
lame  walk,  lepers  are  cleansed 
and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are 
raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.  (Matt. 
11:4-5) 


For  the  early  Church  total  salva- 
tion was  begun  in  Jesus,  the  Christ. 
For  them,  Jesus  brought  the  blessings 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  well  as 
food  to  the  hungry  and  healing  to  the 
sick.  Through  His  death  sin  was  for- 
given once  and  for  all  and  through  His 
resurrection  the  final  age  with  its 
Blessing  of  the  Spirit  was  inaugurated. 
For  the  early  Church  this  total  salva- 
tion was  begun  in  Jesus  and  He,  Him- 
self, would  bring  it  to  completion 
when  He  came  a second  and  final  time. 

It  was  after  the  Biblical  Age  that 
salvation  came  to  be  understood  in  a 
partial  way.  That  is,  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  from  sin  so  that  after  death  it 
might  e.nter  heaven.  The  most  signifi- 
cant reasons  for  this  shift  were:  1 ) The 
fact  that  the  early  generations  ofChris- 
tians  were  passing  away,  without  seeing 
the  awaited  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord  and  2)  That  Christianity  moved 
away  from  its  Israelite  basis  into  the 
Greek  world  where  man  was  dichot- 
omized, was  understood  as  being  made 
of  perishable  body  and  immortal  soul. 

Our  task  today  is  to  recapture  the 
original  meaning  of  total  salvation  be- 
cause it  is  this  salvation  that  Jesus  in- 
augurated and  that  He  attempts  to  ful- 
fill in  His  Church  and  through  us  His 
Christian  followers.  It  is  this  total  salva- 
tion which  will  be  perfectly  fulfilled 
when  He  comes  again. 


His  Spirit  is  at  work  today  for  our 
salvation  from  sin  and  from  all  the 
other  evils  and  afflictions  that  prevent 
man  from  being  truly  free  and  human. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Asian  Church,  re- 
flecting on  the  meaning  of  salvation, 
sees  as  its  basic  tasks  those  set  forward 
at  the  Taipei  Conference. 

Father  Abesamis  and  his  com- 
panions see  as  most  basic  the  task  of 
human  liberation  from  unjust  and  op- 
pressive structures.  For  them  to  create 
a native  liturgy  and  a native  articula- 
tion of  the  faith,  to  dialogue  with 
other  religious  concerning  doctrine 
and  metaphysics  and  spirituality  with- 
out first  facing  up  to  the  basic  human 
problems  of  massive  poverty  and  struc- 
tural injustice  is  to  concern  oneself 
with  partial  and  not  total  salvation. 
For  them,  the  dehumanization  of  mil- 
lions caused  by  unjust  and  oppressive 
structures  is  the  most  significant  human 
evil  in  our  world.  It  is  in  overcoming 
these  systems  and  structures  for  the 
liberation  of  the  oppressed  that  we 
principally  find  God’s  saving  actions  in 
our  world  today.  In  other  words  they 
see  the  meaning  of  salvation  today  to 
be  very  much  tied  up  with  the  libera- 
tion of  the  oppressed. 

The  Bishops  of  the  1971  Synod  in 
Rome  in  their  introduction  to  their 
document  on  “Justice  in  the  World” 
stated  — “Action  for  justice  or  partici- 
pation in  the  transformation  of  the 
world  is  an  essential  part  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church  for  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race.” 

Fr.  Abesamis  ends  by  saying  that  he 
submits  the  above  as  a reflection  for 
Christians  as  we  preach  God’s  Good 
News  and  as  we  worship  God  and  live 
our  lives  for  Him.* 
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LATIN  AMERICAN 
WORKING  GROUP 


LAWG  letter:  Published  8 times  per  year,  provides  news 
coverage  of  Latin  American  events  and  analysis  of 
Canadian  corporate  and  governmental  involvement  in 
that  Continent. 

Subscription  rate:  $8.00  a year. 


The  Canadian  News  Synthesis:  A monthly  synopsis  and 
analysis  of  information  based  on  Canadian  newspaper 
coverage.  Special  issues  on  the  coup  in  Chile,  the  guar- 
anteed annual  income,  the  resource  question  and  the 
food  debate  are  also  available. 

Subscription  rate:  $10.00  a year. 

This  group  has  recently  published: 

“Falconbridge  — Portrait  of  a Canadian' Mining  Multi- 
national.” This  book  offers  a critical  report  on  the  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  effects  of  Falconbridge ’s  ex- 
pansion in  Canada  and  into  the  Third  World,  describing 
the  ease  with  which  the  Corporation  manoeuvers  around 
national  boundaries,  taxes,  labor  and  governments. 

Paperback  $4.95  Cloth  bound  $1 1 .95 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  above,  write  to: 

LAWG 

Box  6300,  Station  A 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M5W1P7 
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Members  of  the  Canadian  medical  profession  look  on  as  Dr.  Garcia  and  his  patient  dem- 
onstrate. 


I Was  A 


It  was  a peaceful  July  evening  at 
Scarboro  when  Guillermo  Garcia 
came  by  our  house  to  say  goodbye.  A 
quiet-spoken  orthopedic  surgeon  from 
Chile,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Dr. 
Garcia  was  leaving  for  the  United  States 
the  following  week  to  take  up  a fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of  Kansas.  We 
reminisced  about  the  history  of  his 
family  since  September  1 1th,  1973. 

“The  memory  of  the  anguish  of  an 
awakening  that  offers  no  tomorrow, 
cold  hands,  fleeting  glances,  voices 
that  fall  silent.  Outside  noise,  trucks, 
more  noises,  but  not  like  those  of  chil- 
dren at  play.  I am  afraid,  in  grief, 


Guillermo  Garcia 

crushed.  But  most  of  all  the  fear;  I feel 
like  a block  of  cement.” 

Strikes  by  the  medical  profession  in 
Chile  were  directly  aimed  at  preparing 
the  climate  that  brought  about  the 
coup.  But  a good  number  of  Chilean 
doctors  saw  the  practice  of  medicine 
as  a service  to  the  community  above 
all  else  and  these  people  refused  to  go 
out  of  the  hospitals.  That  is  why  a not- 
ably large  number  of  doctors  are  among 
the  nearly  three  thousand  Chilean  re- 
fugees who  have  come  to  Canada. 

“After  the  coup  we  were  classified 
in  three  groups,  A,  B and  C,  according 
to  our  participation  in  the  Health 
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Dr.  Garcia  and  his  colleagues. 


Stranger 

Robert  Smith,  SFM 


Workers’  strike  which  lasted  more  than 
forty  days  and  whose  innocent  victims 
could  never  ask  ‘Why?’  We  doctors 
who  in  conscience  could  not  accept 
the  strike  were  suspended  temporarily 
or  definitively  from  our  work,  leaving 
us  with  the  road  to  exile  as  the  only 
alternative.” 

Many  groups  in  Canada,  particularly 
representatives  of  the  Churches,  pressed 
the  Canadian  Government  to  receive 
refugees  from  Chile.  Late  in  1973,  the 
Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion announced  that  Canada  would  re- 
ceive Chilean  refugees  and  on  January 
12th  the  first  group  of  170  arrived  in 


Toronto.  In  April,  1974,  Guillermo 
Garcia  took  the  CP  Air  flight  from 
Santiago  to  Toronto. 

‘‘The  scars  of  farewell,  the  tears  and 
the  departing  kisses  were  frozen  on  my 
cheeks  on  Thursday,  the  eighth  of 
April  when  I arrived  atMalton  Airport. 
I came  to  Toronto  with  only  one  suit- 
case. But  I came  with  a bundle  of  re- 
membrances and  hopes.” 

It  is  not  easy  for  a foreign  doctor  to 
begin  to  practice  in  Canada.  He  must 
pass  an  examination  of  360  questions, 
in  English  or  French.  Most  of  the  35 
Chilean  doctors  who  have  come  to 
Canada  are  still  not  permitted  to  prac- 
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tice.  Guillermo  Garcia,  who  was  di- 
rector of  an  orthopedic  hospital  in 
Valdivia,  in  Southern  Chile,  answered 
an  ad  in  the  Toronto  Star  and  found 
employment  in  a downtown  hospital 
as  an  orderly. 

“To  begin  anew,  in  a new  world,  a 
different  culture,  another  language,  is 
not  easy.  One  looks  among  the  faces  in 
the  crowd  for  the  image  of  a mother,  a 
wife,  sons,  friends  and  only  finds  pieces 
of  memory  flashing  into  the  retina. 
But  this  is  a poor  photograph  of  such 
fond  affection. 

“Life,  that  life  which  we  love  so 
much,  goes  on.  But  now,  only  the 
pointing  finger  can  speak,  or  a smile 
on  the  lips,  while  a new  language  grows 
like  a slow  moving  freight  train  strug- 
gling to  gain  speed. 

“Confidence  is  gradually  reborn  in 
oneself  and  in  others,  in  the  degree 
that  friendship  is  discovered  among 
those  whom  we  meet  in  this  new  life.” 

The  family  was  reunited  in  Toronto 
in  July  when  Eliana  Garcia  arrived 
from  Argentina  with  their  year-old  son, 
Diego. 

“A  new  link  with  Canada  is  estab- 
lished with  the  birth  of  my  daughter, 
Maria  Jose,  in  September,  1974,  in  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital.” 

One  night  in  the  hospital  a man  had 
an  attack  of  angina  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  suffering  a coronary.  Immedi- 
ate action  was  required.  Guillermo 
Garcia,  the  orderly,  indicated  the  treat- 
ment to  be  applied  and  the  crisis  was 
solved.  But  the  incident  attracted  wide 
attention  in  the  hospital.  Before  long, 
Dr.  Garcia  was  a member  of  the  oper- 
ating team. 

“Little  by  little,  my  work  won  the 
confidence  of  my  superiors  and  the 
esteem  of  the  professional  team  at  the 


hospital.  These  people  shared  in  my 
successes,  expressed  in  terms  of  pro- 
motions from  Junior  House  Officer  to 
Senior  House  Officer  and  then  to 
Chief  Resident.  This  last  position  en- 
abled me  to  participate  in  a profes- 
sional congress  celebrated  in  the  spring 
in  Indiana.” 

Then  early  in  June,  Dr.  Garcia,  rec- 
ognized for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  The  Indiana  Congress,  received 
a letter  offering  him  a fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

“The  possibility  of  finalizing  my 
training  caught  me  by  surprise  and  I 
accepted  this  offer  with  a view  to 
using  this  new  technology  in  my  own 
country,  or  even  in  other  countries 
which  are  in  need  of  people  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  community  in  order  to  help 
these  countries  overcome  their  prob- 
lems of  under-development  and  arrive 
at  their  own  place  in  history.” 

Guillermo  recalled  the  warmth  of  his 
farewell  from  the  hospital  in  Toronto, 
how  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
staff  came  to  say  goodbye;  the  nurses 
gave  him  a painting  by  a Canadian 
artist.  Most  important,  the  hospital  di- 
rector offered  to  set  up  an  exchange 
program  which  would  each  year  bring 
a Chilean  orthopedic  surgeon  to 
Toronto. 

“I  t has  been  a marvelous  experience. 
Hope  has  been  restored  in  a tomorrow 
which  is  being  forged  just  as  is  life,  in 
an  unceasing  combat  that  admits  to  no 
other  armistice  than  death  itself.  I 
have  re-affirmed  my  spirit,  acquiring 
the  tolerance  that  enables  me  to  accept 
those  things  that  I cannot  change,  the 
courage  to  change  those  things  I can 
and  perhaps  my  life  may  give  me  suf- 
ficient wisdom  to  know  the  differ- 
ence.”* 
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THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 

— a scholarly  treatise 

— a lament  for  a nation' 

— a satire 

— ■ a textbook 


THIS  BOOK  IS 

— a short  economic  and  social  his- 
tory of  Canada  ^ 

— -an  attempt  to:  describe  the  ex 
perience  of  the  ordinary  and  not  so 
famous  people  who  made  Canadian 
history;  the  native  peoples,  French, 
Acadian,  British,  Irish,  Scots,  Chinese, 
Metis,  Americans,  Ukrainians,  Polish, 
Finns,  Italians,  Portuguese  and  countless 
others  who  worked  and  sang  and  strug- 
gled in  this  country. 


Available  September,  1975,  through  the  Mission  Information  Dept.,  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4, 
and  the  Canadian  News  Synthesis  Project,  Box  6300,  Station  A,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Miss  Janet  Brodeur  is  a resident 
of  Midland,  Ontario.  She  is 
deeply  interested  in  poetry  and 
presents  this  to  you. 


WATER  LILY 


Janet  Brodeur 


Fair  maiden  you  do  spread  your  hands  in  prayer, 
adorned  with  gloves  of  white. 

A clear  transparency  of  swirling  ripples, 
reflects  a shimmering  mirror  image 
and  supports  your  weary  limbs, 
while  virgin  fingers  fall  limply, 
and  shy  away  from  stronger  rays  of  sun. 

And  anchored  to  the  floor, 

their  reach  restrained; 

lie  vulnerable  to  paddles  and  canoes. 

Princess  of  the  pond,  reigning  over  her  realm. 

We  invite  young  people  to  write  to  these  pages.  Please  send  to: 
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The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 
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Jesus  came 

to 

liberate 


that’s 

our  concern 


Scarboro  Missions 


. . . A Canadian  Society  in  service  of  global  mission. 

. . . Relevant  fields  of  specialization  for  mission  in  the  70’s 
. . . Candidates  for  Ordination  or  as  Lay  Members 

INTERESTED?  Write  to: 


***************************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 

* Scarboro  Missions, 

* 2685  Kingston  Road, 

* Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

* I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* AGE SINGLE .MARRIED 

***************************** 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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* On  Friday,  June  6,  1975  an  Anniversary 
Mass  was  held  in  the  Scarboro  Chapel 
with  a conce/ebrated  Mass  followed  by  a 
barbecue,  to  honour  Linus  Lopes  on 
completing  his  25th  year  with  Scarboro. 


*1 

Remember 

It  all  started  with  a ’phone  call  on  a beautiful  Chinese  spring  day  in  1946.  The 
call  came  from  Father  Jack  McGoey,  asking  for  help  in  his  job  as  Director  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  in  Shanghai.  What  I thought  was  volunteer  work 
turned  out  to  be  a regular  paying  job  — warehousing  and  truck  driver.  Quite  a 
change  from  my  previous  jobs  with  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
portion  and  as  a revenue  officer  at  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council. 

This  led  to  my  introduction  to  most  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  then  stationed 
in  China.  As  a truck  driver  I occasionally  had  the  honour  of  having  the  most 
distinguished  non-union  helpers  in  the  business,  in  the  persons  of  Bishop 
Kenneth  Turner,  Fathers  Tom  McQuaid,  Alex  Macintosh  and  Charlie  Murphy,  to 
name  a few.  This  work  continued  until  the  take-over  by  the  Maoists  in  1 949. 

Before  Father  McGoey  returned  to  Canada,  having  been  recalled  for  the 
Chapter,  he  offered  to  sponsor  my  immigration  to  this  great  country.  I am 
happy  to  say  that  after  some  unavoidable  delays,  my  application  for  entry  into 
Canada  came  through  from  Ottawa.  However,  by  this  time  Mao’s  forces  had 
taken  over  the  City  of  Shanghai  and  caused  further  delays.  A year  later,  on  April 
15,  1950,  the  Communists  ‘okayed’  my  exit  visa  and  within  a few  hours  I was 
on  my  way  out  by  land  and  sea.  After  a journey  of  18,000  miles,  I arrived  in 
Toronto’s  Union  Station  on  May  28,  1950,  and  was  met  by  Fathers  Diemert  and 
Moylan. 

Thursday,  June  1,  1950,  I relieved  Father  Bas  Kirby  in  what  was  known  as 
the  “Hell  Box”  at  60  Crescent  Road.  On  June  1,  1975,  I completed  my  quarter 
of  a century  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers!* 


Linus  Lopes 
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TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 

NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


Legal  title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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October,  1975. 


from  the  Editor 


Ccarboro  first  went  to  Guyana  in  1 953  and  today  eight 
^priests  operate  six  parishes  along  Guyana’s  eastern 
coast.  I had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Guyana  in  1 969  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  visit.  Above  all,  I remember 
the  sea  wall  that  literally  keeps  the  land  from  going 
under.  The  welcome  sea  breeze  that  makes  for  a very 
pleasant  climate  and  above  all  the  different  races  of 
people  that  makes  the  work  of  missionaries  at  once 
interesting  and  difficult. 

Father  Linus  Wall  may  not  recall  the  drive  he  gave  us 
along  the  coastal  highway  from  Georgetown  to  the 
Berbice  River.  While  I might,  in  a weak  moment,  admit 
to  Linus’  driving  skill,  I will  never  forget  that  drive 
which  was  thoroughly  punctuated  with  the  sound  of 
the  horn  as  Linus  curved  and  swerved  his  way  around 
cows,  pigs,  dogs,  people  and  what  he  referred  to  as 
slow  drivers.  Much  safer  was  the  private  trip  in  a Cessna 
airplane  into  the  interior  of  what  seemed  uninhabitable 
terrain. 

This  issue  attempts  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the 
Guyana  of  today.  Our  priests  in  Guyana  had  quite  a bit 
to  do  with  its  contents.  I hope  it  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  this  new  nation  and  of  the  Church  as  it  attempts  to 
make  its  future  part  of  the  future  of  Guyana.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Fczr  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SFM/Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl  I Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Guyana 

Facts 


Guyana  is  situated  on  the  north  coast 
of  South  America  and  derives  its 
name  from  a native  Amerindian  word 
meaning  “land  of  many  waters.” 
Guyana’s  history  began  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  Warrau  Indians  and  later  by 
the  Timerli,  Arawak  and  Carib  tribes. 
These  Amerindians,  like  their  North 
American  counterparts,  lived  in  har- 
mony with  their  natural  habitat,  tak- 
ing from  the  land  according  to  their 
needs. 

Although  many  of  their  ancestors 
have  been  integrated  into  modern 
Guyanese  society  some  smaller  tribes 
still  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th 
Century,  Guyana  became  the  scene  of 
conquest  by  and  political  contests 
between  the  European  powers. 

First  came  Spanish  traders  follow- 
ing an  unbelievable  tale  about  a City 
of  Gold,  which  they  called  El  Dorado. 


In  the  ensuing  decade  the  Dutch,  the 
French,  the  Portuguese  and  finally  the 
British  arrived.  Literally  speaking  there 
are  really  five  Guyanas,  namely  Span- 
ish (now  Venezuela),  Portuguese  (now 
Brazil),  French  (Cayenne),  British  (now 
Guyana)  and  Dutch  (now  Surinam). 

From  1781  the  British  influence 
became  strongest  and  in  1814  the 
three  colonies  of  Berbice,  Demerara 
and  Essequibo  merged  to  become  what 
was  called  British  Guyana  and  what  is 
today  called  the  Co-operative  Republic 
of  Guyana. 

During  colonization  slaves  were 
taken  over  from  Africa,  East  India  and 
even  from  China.  Today  out  of  a total 
population  of  750,000  almost  half  are 
East  Indian  and  another  30  per  cent 
are  of  African  descent.  The  rest  of  the 
population  is  made  up  of  Amerindians 
and  small  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

In  1966,  while  remaining  with  the 
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Commonwealth  it  was  granted  inde-  of  National  Assembly, 
pendence  from’  Britain  and  in  1970  Guyana  lies  between  Venezuela  and 
became  a Co-operative  Republic  with  a Dutch  Guyana  and  is  250  miles  at  its 
president,  prime  minister  and  national  widest  point  and  350  miles  tong.  Mos 

assembly.  The  present  Prime  Minister,  of  it  is  covered  with  jungle  and  almost 

the  Honourable  Forbes  Burnham,  is  the  entire  population  lives  on  a coastal 

head  of  the  Peoples  National  Congress  plain  about  20  miles  deep.  The  plain  is 
with  a majority  of  seats  in  The  House  extremely  flat  and  is  below  sea  leve 
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Because  of  this  a sea  wall  has  been 
built  along  the  entire  plain  to  keep  the 
sea  from  claiming  the  land  and  its 
inhabitants. 

Rice  and  sugar  are  the  main 
produce  and  the  rich  soil  and  heavy 
rainfall  makes  it  possible  to  have  at 
least  two  crops  a year. 

Bauxite,  used  to  make  aluminum,  is 
plentiful,  and  gold  as  well  as  diamonds 
are  mined. 

English  is  the  official  language.  It  is 
taught  in  the  schools  and  used  exten- 
sively in  government  and  commerce. 

About  the  Church 

There  are  about  110,000  Catholics 
in  Guyana  and  250,000  other  Chris- 
tians. Forty  priests  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  and  eight  Scarboro  priests  make 
up  the  missionary  arm  of  the  Guya- 
nese Church  which  has  only  six  native 
diocesan  priests. 

City,  town  and  coastal  parishes, 
missions  in  the  interior,  the  press  and 
broadcasting,  the  social  apostolate  and 


retreats,  make  up  the  main  functions 
of  a clergy  and  laity  in  their  attempt 
to  answer  the  challenges  of  the  present 
day  apostolate  in  a country  which  is 
trying  to  overcome  the  problem  of 
being  a Third  World  country. 

GISRA  — the  Guyana  Institute  of 
Social  Research  and  Action  aims  to 
help  Guyanese  develop  a Christian  atti- 
tude to  social  problems. 

Saint  Stanislaus  College,  now  105 
years  old,  is  one  of  the  main  educa- 
tional institutes.  Jesuit  priests  teach  in 
the  University  of  Guyana  and  as  well 
in  government  and  private  secondary 
schools. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers,  although  few 
in  number,  operate  six  parishes,  where 
they  are  deeply  involved  in  training 
the  laity  through  Parish  Lay  Aposto- 
late programs,  Better  World  Movement 
retreats,  John  XXIII  groups  and  the 
Charismatic  and  Cursillo  Movements. 
Together  with  their  Jesuit  co-workers 
they  believe  the  training  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  laity  to  be  essential  to  the 
future  of  the  Guyanese  Church.* 


Seawall  built  to  keep  the  sea  from  claiming  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 
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In  a 
Pluralistic 
Guyanese 
Society 

Fr.  Louis  Menezes,  S.J. 
Port  Mourant,  Corentyne, 
Guyana. 

Fr.  Menezes  is  one  of  a four-member 
Jesuit  missionary  team  from  the  Jesuit 
Province  of  Bombay,  India.  Living  with 
the  Scarboro  Fathers,  he  is  engaged  in 
pastoral  work  in  the  Corentyne  region 
of  Guyana. 


In  days  gone  by,  reports  of  an  El 
Dorado  existing  in  the  Guianas 
attracted  buccaneers  to  the  inhospi- 
table North-East  coastlands  of  the 
South  American  Continent.  A few 
trading  posts  were  erected  for  barter 
trade  with  the  local  Amerindian  popu- 
lation, especially  along  the  banks  of 
the  many  huge  rivers.  But  it  was  only 
the  intrepid  Dutch  who  made  a first 
real  attempt  to  take  possession  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  down.  The 
Dutch  venture  brought  in  rivals  and 


soon  the  Guianas  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  Dutch,  the  English  and 
the  French  each  claiming  a part.  And 
to  make  up  for  lack  of  farm  labour, 
the  European  masters  took  to  traffick- 
ing in  slavery  from  the  Southern  parts 
of  North  America  and  from  Africa. 
And  when  slavery  was  abolished  by 
royal  decrees,  indentured  labour  was 
introduced  from  various  countries  in 
Europe,  and  subsequently  from  far 
away  India  and  China. 

This  old  British  Colony  of  Guiana  is 
today  the  Cooperative  Republic  of 
Guyana,  a vast  land  of  rivers,  savanna 
and  tropical  forests.  It  is  also  famous 
as  being  the  home  of  six  races  of  peo- 
ples, viz.  native  Amerindian,  East- 
Indian,  African,  Chinese,  Portuguese 
and  the  coloureds. 


A visitor  to  Guyana  has  observed 


that  perhaps  an  anthropologist  will 
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From  left  to  right:  These  children  represent  the  races  of  Guyana.  Amerindian , 
Chinese,  African,  Portuguese,  Indian  and  white  girl  of  English  ancestry. 


have  a field  day  studying  patterns  of 
behaviour  and  mutual  accommodation 
in  an  evolutionary  society  composed 
of  such  a tremendous  variety  of  peo- 
ples and  backgrounds,  with  no  links  — 
cultural  or  whatever  — with  their 
countries  of  origin  (with  the  Amer- 
indian being  almost  an  alien  in  his  own 
native  land.)  And  Guyana  strives  on  its 
onward  march  of  becoming  a nation  of 
one  people  with  a common  destiny.  It 
j is  a young  nation.  It  has  its  problems, 
one  of  these  being  racial  integration. 
But  all  problems,  of  whatever  magni- 
tude, are  forgotten  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  their  national  game  of  cricket 
on  weekends  and  holidays,  as  crick- 
eters and  their  fans  invade  every  bit  of 
ground  available  for  play.  A casual  visi- 
tor will  not  fail  to  admire  the  air  of 
joviality  and  will  perhaps  wonder  what 
all  that  talk  of  racism  is  all  about! 


Religion  plays  a very  important 
role  in  the  lives  of  Guyanese.  The 
Christian  Churches  have  a voice  which 
all  would  like  to  be  a strong  one.  And 
in  Guyana  all  religious  bodies  have 
much  to  contribute  towards  a health- 
ier national  life. 

Christianity 

Over  and  above  the  bigger  Churches 
and  Denominations,  there  are  about 
37  sects.  There  exists  a Guyana  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  The  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment is  slowly  catching  on  as  preju- 
dices and  fears  become  fewer.  The 
Pentecostal  Movement  among  Catho- 
lics is  strong  in  the  capital  city  of 
Georgetown,  having  a priest-director 
appointed  by  Guyana-born  Bishop 
Sinjh.  The  Catholic  Church  provides  a 
greater  part  of  the  leadership  among 
Christians,  yet  there  is  much  in  which 
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the  Catholic  Church  especially  should 
£ toiU  earticuuny  in  »e  Wi> 

of  social  justice  and  development. 


a religion  native  to  India. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  who  came 

to  th^ihen  British  Colony  of  Guiana 

brought  along  with  them  their  Hindu 
beliefs  which,  owing  to  various  fact o 
such  as  the  harsh  plantation  life  and 
the  lack  of  religious  leaders,  have  been 
somewhat  watered  down 
show  a shadowy  resemblance  to  classi 

011  Classical  Hinduism  is  basically  poly- 
theistic, although  Hindu  scriptures  can 
also  have  a monotheistic  interpretation 
in  which  there  is  One  Supreme  Being 
and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  ^ 
many  divinizations  of  th 
divine  powers.  Hinduism  accentua 
the  practice  of  asceticism,  mysticism, 
it  teaches  a transmigration  of  souls,  it 

;e,“ds“  »ong  ‘ 

. . . svstem.  Much  of  all  this  is 

non-exivtent  iu  Hinduism  » '< 

Hindus  of  Guyana  certainly  possess 
very  strong  sense  of  the  supernatural 
as  can  be  witnessed  whenever  th  y 
gather  in  homes  or  m temples  for 
prayer  (which  is  usually  one  of  peti- 
tion and  praise.) 

A very  small  section  of  the  Hindu 
community  pays  homage  to  the  god- 
dess Kali,  depicted  w,th  ^er 
hanging  outside  the  mouth  and 
"ng8a  necklace  of  skulls.  Devotion  to 
goddess  Kali  sometimes  takes  on  a sin 

fster  aspect  and  some  very  strong  prac- 
tices are  indulged  in.  Mainstream  Hin- 
dus will  often  say  with  reference i to 
Kali-Mai  Puja  - we  don't  go  in  for  that 
sort  of  thing. 
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l5lTmong  indentured  labourers  from 
India  there  were  some  who  belonged 
to  the  religion  of  Islam.  Their  holy 
book  is  known  as  Koran.  Over  the 
years  they  have  built  beautifu  mos- 
ques all  over  the  country.  Islam  is 
strictly  a monotheistic  religion. 

universal  brodrerd^, 
judgement,  heaven  and  hell.  In  V 

ana8  the  Muslim  community  devoutly 
undertakes  the  month’s  fast  in  prepar- 

*i„„(o,.b.irgr«».fe...of/i— 

^nd  each  night  men,  women  and  chil 
dmn  ai  in  spotless  white,  can  be  seen 
wending  their  way  to  the  mosques  for 
communal  prayer. 


"ir «;? « i.f.  «f  * 

in  Guyana  are  Christian  anu  d 

converts  to  Islam  While  ne^hbourmg 

Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)p^a  for. 

Negros  (slaves  who  escaped  to  the  tor 
® and  there  built  their  lives  accord- 
ing to  African  patterns)  Guyanese 
Africans  are  mostly  city  and  town 

dwellers.  They  have  n°re^®  of  anyn 
thing  African,  except  a few  ideas  on 
the  art  of  cooking  and  dancing. 
Guyana  one  hears  of  the  practice  o 
nheah  (like  Voodoo  in  Haiti),  u 

* Civ  pr.o«0  I *,s 

knows  anything  about  it.  A tore« 
ascertained*  thTobeahTone  of  the 

Isanti  With  called  Myalls.  £ 
lieved  in  one  Supreme  Go I and I JJe 
the  followers  of  Islam  and  like  the 
Testament  of  the  Christian  B,ble^or_ 
bade  any  graven  image  of  • 
ever,  orthodox  Myalism  was  dropp 
in  favour  of  Obeah. 


4 native  Amer- 
indian boy. 


Guyana  is  a land  of  sunshine,  blue 
ies  and  rivers.  It  is  also  a land  of 
any  peoples.  Guyana  wants  to  be 
>me  a respected,  respectable  nation 
the  world  community  of  nations. 

„ 

ountry,  which  is  not  strictly  true  It  s 
land  whose  people  are  religious 
ninded  Their  religiosity  is  expressed 
nSrent  way.  Even  the  indi= 
anes  have  been  known  to  exhibit  so 
signs  of  a lingering  faith  in  God. 

If  religion  is  all  about  God  and 
man  then  Christianity  has  much  to 
offer  to  Guyana.  The  Christian  Body 
mS  give  witness  to  the  liberating 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ,n 


their  midst.  The  Churches  must  them- 
S,  discover  Jesus  in  their  midst. 

Christians  must  not  place  a barner  o 

the  free  workings  of  the  Holy  Sp  rit 
Who  is  essentially  the  Spirit  o ni  . 

The  Ecumenical  Movement  in  Guy 
ana  is  a good  thing.  Inter-faith  dia 

logue  groups  are  beginning  to  function 

S sotn.  stability  ,b,.u8b«u.  *b. 
country  It  is  earnestly  the  desire  of  all, 

that  blsic  teachings  of  the  great  reh- 

gions  as  practised  in  Guyana,  viz,  un 
versal  brotherhood  of  Islam,  lov 
God  and  neighbour  in  the  ma”n^  . 
lesus  Christ,  and  toleration  and  unity 
of  Hinduism,  will  go  a long  way  toward 
bringing  peace  and  concor 
vastly  pluralistic  society  in  Guyana. 
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(i  iii]  ana's 
Strategu  of 
Self  - Reliance 


Mr.  Lloyd  Searwar  is  Deputy  Civil  Ser- 
vice Head  of  the  Guyana  Foreign  Min- 
istry. He  is  a member  of  the  Thifd 
World  Forum,  the  third  world  equiva- 
lent of  the  Club  of  Rome.  He  has  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  International  Politi- 
cal Science  from  the  University  of 
Sussex,  England. 

The  people  of  Guyana  are  embarked 
* on  a program  of  developing  their 
country  through  the  mobilization  at 
all  levels  of  their  own  skills  and  their 
own  resources.  This  emphasis  on  self- 
reliance  has  come  about  because  of  the 
growing  realization  that  overseas  aid  is 
only  of  limited  benefit  in  the  process 
of  development.  It  has  been  the  Guy- 
ana experience  that  aid  has  often  only 
been  available  for  spectacular  schemes 
for  which  the  aid-donor  could  take  vis- 
ible credit  but  which  did  not  rate  as 
national  priorities.  Moreover  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  aid  has  been 
made  available  have  frequently  had  a 
distorting  effect  on  the  development 
process.  For  example,  the  main  need 
of  the  society  is  to  provide  jobs  as  rap- 


idly as  possible  through  labour  inten- 
sive schemes  for  its  young  and  rapidly 
growing  population  (60  per  cent  under 
the  age  of  25  years.)  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  aid  projects  have 
tended  to  utilize  the  capital  intensive 
equipment  of  North  America  and  Eur- 
ope. 

It  is  against  this  background  that 
the  Guyana  Government  has  designed 
a program  of  development  based  on 
the  strategy  of  self-reliance.  The  chief 
instruments  of  this  strategy  are  the 
community  self-help  movement  and 
the  cooperative  and  credit  union.  The 
community  self-help  movement  brings 
together  people,  mainly  in  the  villages, 
who  are  either  under-employed  or 
unemployed  between  crops.  It  mobil- 
izes their  voluntary  labor  on  evenings 
and  weekends  on  construction  projects 
which  they  have  themselves  identified 
as  necessary.  Government  provides  a 
skilled  foreman  and  the  building  mate- 
rials required,  either  on  a free  basis  or 
on  easy  loan  terms.  Community  self- 
help  groups  have  already  transformed 
many  village  communities  by  the  pro- 
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vision  for  themselves  of  new  facilities 
and  amenities  including  new  houses. 
By  extending  schools  the  movement 
has  already  added  very  nearly  50,000 
school  places.  The  groups  have  built 
health  centres  and  community  halls, 
roads,  irrigation  and  drainage  works, 
cleared  new  lands  and  a wide  range  of 
other  community  facilities. 

The  community  self-help  move- 
ment is  geared  to  a sprinter’s  distance. 
The  group  has  a specific  objective  and 
when  this  is  realized  the  group  may 
come  to  an  end,  until  the  need  for 
another  community  facility  is  identi- 
fied. On  the  other  hand  the  coopera- 
tive is  a permanent  instrument  for 
social  and  economic  change  and  its 
objectives  are  essentially  long  range. 
The  Government  of  Guyana  has  identi- 
fied the  cooperative  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment for  economic  development  and  it 
is  because  of  this  policy  decision  that 
the  country  has  taken  for  itself  the 
name  of  the  Co-operative  Republic  of 
Guyana.  Co-ops  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  the  economic 
sector  — in  construction,  manufac- 


turing, in  distribution  and  marketing 
and  in  the  retail  business.  As  with  the 
community  self-help  movement  it 
mobilizes  the  savings,  energies,  and 
skills  of  the  “small  man’’  and  harnesses 
these  to  development.  It  teaches  the 
way  of  self-reliance. 

Both  movements  have  had  a signifi- 
cant transforming  effect  on  the  life  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  area  of 
attitudes.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted 
there  have  been  many  failures  and  that 
in  several  areas  progress  has  been  slow. 
People  cannot  wholly  get  rid,  in  a de- 
cade, of  the  attitudes  of  dependence 
ingrained  by  a colonial  past  which 
included  slavery  and  indenture.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  movements  have  tak- 
en root  in  the  society  and  one  can  be 
optimistic  about  their  prospects. 

The  co-op  and  the  community  self- 
help  group  are  examples  of  self-reli- 
ance in  action  at  the  level  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  it  is  only  part  of  the  wider 
program  for  the  development  of  the 
society  by  this  strategy.  The  program 
of  self-reliance  also  includes  a wide 
range  of  fiscal  and  monetary  and  eco- 
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nomic  measures. 

Thus,  a Guyana  National  Co-opera- 
tive Bank  has  been  established  as  the 
national  commercial  bank  to  mobilize 
local  savings  and  to  make  such  funds 
available  to  the  “small  man.”  Similar 


functions  are  being  performed  for  the 
housing  and  agricultural  sectors  by  the 
recently  established  Mortgage  Finance 
Bank  and  the  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Similar  in  thrust  are  tax 
measures  which  aim  to  mobilize 
wealth  generated  in  the  society  and  to 
it  into  social  and  economic 
developmental  projects.  An  important 
step  was  taken  two  years  ago  in  the 
decision  to  repatriate  local  pension 
funds  and  insurance  premiums  which 
were  being  invested  overseas  to  the 
benefit  of  already  developed  countries. 

In  terms  of  the  current  develop- 
ment program  the  Government  has 
tified  three  main  objectives  for 
liance  - namely  that  the  Guya- 
eople  should  feed,  clothe  and 
louse  themselves  by  the  year  1976. 
This  program  is  being  supported  by  a 
number  of  measures  and  projects 
including  the  prohibition  of  imports  of 
n-essential  foodstuffs,  the  expansion 
the  production  of  local  foods,  the 
of  a textile  factory  and 
t of  a clay-brick  indus 


ment 

spread  conviction  that  development  is 
meaningless  unless  it  provides  for  over- 
all human  development,  the  Third 
World  is  increasingly  looking  to  its 
own  resources  and  the  techniques  of 
self-reliance.  In  this  area,  Guyana  has 
played  a pioneering  and  leadership 
role* 


NATH 

(Guyana  and 
Canada) 

^^n  February  23,  1971,  the  Honour- 
able Forbes  Burnham,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Guyana,  announced  his 
government’s  decision  to  nationalize 
the  Demerara  Bauxite  Company, 
known  as  Demba.  Demba  was,  by  far, 
the  larger  of  the  country’s  two  bauxite 
companies  and  was  the  principal 
source  of  foreign  exchange  and  tax 
revenue  in  Guyana.  It  also  constituted 
the  largest  bauxite-mining  operation 
owned  by  Alcan  Aluminium  Limited, 
a multinational  aluminum  company 
based  in  Montreal. 

The  government’s  decision  to  create 
the  Guyana  Bauxite  Company,  a na- 
tionally owned  entity,  has  far  reaching 
implications  not  only  for  the  citizens 
of  this  small  cooperative  republic  but 
also  for  the  economies  of  her  Carib- 
bean neighbours. 

The  nationalization  of  a resource 
industry  is  a big  step  for  a country 
whose  export  earnings  depend  so  stra- 
tegically on  the  sale  of  those  same 
resources  abroad.  Usually  the  biggest 
bauxite  customer  is  the  corporation 
that  formerly  owned  the  bauxite  min- 
ing interest.  But  for  Guyana  there 
appeared  to  be  no  alternative. 

“A  fundamental  decision  was  taken 
in  terms  of  ownership  and  control  of 
our  national  revenue  and  talks  were 
initiated  with  A I can,  but  in  the  end  the 
terms  on  which  the  government  wanted 
to  have  majority  participation  and  ef- 
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VAM  ZATIO.V 


A view  of  Guyana’s  bauxite  industry  that  was  taken  over  from  Alcan  in  1971 


fective  control  were  not  acceptable  to 
Alcan.  ” 

—Pat  Thompson,  Chairman, 

Guyana  Bauxite  Company. 

It  all  began  in  1916  when  the 
Demerara  Bauxite  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  what  was  then  British  Guiana. 
The  mining  company,  known  as 
Demba,  was  started  by  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  Alcoa,  to  work 
a large  number  of  bauxite  concessions 
along  the  Demerara  River. 

Arthur  Vining  Davis,  the  president 
of  Alcoa,  was  interested  in  obtaining  a 
permanent  and  reliable  source  of  baux- 
ite to  supply  aluminum  production  in 
the  United  States,  while  keeping  for- 
eign bauxite  reserves  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  competitors. 

Until  1928  the  bauxite  was  shipped 
to  Alcoa’s  plant  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
and  the  resulting  alumina,  a more  pure 


form  of  this  unique  ore,  was  sent  to 
Alcoa  foundries  and  processed  finally 
into  aluminum  products.  Alcoa  had 
promised  the  British  in  Guiana  in  1916 
that  some  day  it  would  construct  on 
British  soil  an  alumina  plant  for  the 
second  stage  of  processing  and  that  day 
came  in  1 928. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  Alcoa  took 
over  a Canadian  firm,  Aluminium  Lim- 
ited and  transferred  vast  hydro-electric 
plants  and  concessions  in  Canada  as 
well  as  the  major  share  of  its  foreign 
holdings  including  Demba  to  the  new 
firm.  The  new  firm  was  called  Alumi- 
nium Limited,  later  known  as  Alcan 
Aluminium  Limited  and  was  set  up  in 
Quebec  at  Arvida,  a place  whose  name 
was  derived  from  that  of  Arthur  Vin- 
ing Davis. 

From  1928  to  1950,  Guyanese 
bauxite  was  the  raw  material  on  which 
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Alcan’s  growth  as  an  aluminum  com- 
pany was  based.  It  played  an  especially 
important  role  during  World  War  II, 
when  the  Allied  Governments  lent 
Alcan  173  million  dollars  U.S.  to  ex- 
pand its  plant  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying aluminum  to  the  war  industry. 
Most  of  the  bauxite  came  from 
Guyana.  This  was  the  basis  on  which 
Alcan  developed  into  the  giant  that  it 
is  today. 

For  Guyana,  however,  it  meant  that 
its  natural  resources  were  being  used 
to  industrially  develop  North  America 
while  remaining  poor  and  underdevel- 
oped herself. 

“The  industrial  country  has  been , as 
far  as  Guyana  and  the  bauxite  industry 
is  concerned,  exploiting  Guyana  in  the 
sense  of  taking  out  its  raw  material, 
namely,  crude  bauxite,  and  processing 
it  elsewhere.  As  a matter  of  fact  if  / 
remember  the  statistics  properly, 
bauxite  increases  in  value  something 
like  7 7 times  from  being  mined  as  a 
raw  material  and  finishing  up  as  alumi- 
num. And  Guyana  was  simply  getting 
the  price  of  its  raw  material.  As  well, 
this  price  was  set  by  the  international 
corporation,  which  could  more  or  less 
form  its  own  price  on  the  market.  All 
of  the  profit  accruing  to  the  processing 
of  the  raw  material  was  accruing  to 
Canada,  — in  this  particular  case,  to 
Alcan.  ” 

— Campbell  Johnson,  S.J. 

G/SRA. 

To  make  this  relationship  more 
concrete  consider  the  following:  In 
1960  the  value  of  Guyanese  bauxite 
was  approximately  $18.00  per  long 
ton,  the  alumina  produced  from  that 
ton  was  worth  $65.00  and  the  finished 
aluminum  more  than  $250.00.  If  one 
considers  that  Demba’s  bauxite  ship- 


ments between  1917  and  1969  to- 
talled around  50  million  tons  and  its 
alumina  shipments  22  million  tons, 
one  can  get  an  idea  of  the  volume  of 
revenue  transferred  from  Guyana  to 
North  America. 

The  1 950's  provided  the  back- 
ground for  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
second  phase  in  Alcan’s  strategy  for 
Guyana.  This  stage  can  be  summed  up 
in  a single  phrase:  ‘calcined  bauxite’. 
Calcined  bauxite  is  used  primarily  in 
the  steel  industry  for  the  production 
of  refractory  bricks  or  the  bricks  that 
line  the  inside  of  huge  blast  furnaces. 


Guyana  had  an  abundance  of  the  type 
of  bauxite  required  to  make  these 
bricks  and  so  Alcan  set  up  a plant  at 
Demba  for  the  production  of  ‘calcined 
bauxite’. 

During  the  60’s  the  export  of  dry 
bauxite  to  the  plant  at  Arvida  was 
kept  up.  But  after  decades  of  open 
quarrying  the  rich  surface  deposits  in 
Guyana  began  to  run  out.  This  meant 
that  Alcan  would  have  to  spend  more 
to  scrape  away  what  is  known  as  the 
overburden  or  the  sand  and  rocks  cov- 
ering the  ore  deposit.  As  a conse- 
quence, Alcan  began  to  look  elsewhere 
for  more  easily  accessible  bauxite.  It 
turned  to  Jamaica. 

And  so,  as  Guyana’s  bauxite  ap- 
peared to  be  running  out- still  only  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  mining  of  the  ore  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  country.  According  to 
Demba’s  own  figures  only  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  revenue  from  mining  over 
the  half  century  stayed  in  Guyana. 
This  means  that  the  multinational  had 
taken  out  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  revenue  from  mining  in  the 
form  of  dividends  to  its  shareholders 
and  money  paid  out  for  imported 
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experts  and  machinery. 

“While  it  did  make  some  contribu- 
tions to  employment , to  taxation  and 
in  some  respects  to  the  training  of 
some  Guyanese  in  the  operation,  by 
and  large  the  returns  that  the  country 
got  from  the  operation  of  Alcan’s  sub- 
sidiary here  were  negligible  compared 
to  the  returns  which  these  same  opera- 
tions generated  for  the  parent  Com- 
pany and  its  other  Companies  in 
Montreal  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  ’’ 

— Pat  Thompson 

At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  that 
Alcan  was  making  itself  less  dependent 
on  Guyana  for  the  basic  bauxite  re- 
source. Perhaps  to  the  multinational, 
Guyana  had  become  something  of  a 
poor  investment  risk  inasmuch  as  her 
government  had  chosen  a cooperative 
approach  to  development  and  had 
promised  its  people  “to  make  the  little 
man  into  a real  man.”  The  logical  con- 
sequence of  this  policy  would  be  a 
request  for  a share  in  the  control  of 
the  largest  sector  of  the  economy. 

“As  a matter  of  economic  justice 
Guyana  had  to  act  at  some  stage,  and 
the  government  did,  in  1971,  say  that 
this  state  of  affairs  had  to  be  stopped 
and  be  redeemed  — that  Guyana  had 
to  start  getting  more  appropriate  re- 
turns for  the  operation  of  its  own 
natural  resources.  — Pat  Thompson 

“A  multinational  operating  in  a de- 
veloping country  will  always  be  essen- 
tially concerned  with  the  good  of  the 
multinational  and  this  is  often  in  con- 
tradiction with  what  is  best  for  the  deve- 
loping economy  in  which  the  multi- 
national is  operating,  and  in  those  re- 
spects I think  it  was  the  reluctance  to 


realize  this  early  enough  and  the  ulti- 
mate reluctance  to  do  something  posi- 
tive and  fundamental  and  appreciable 
about  it  that  led  to  the  breakdown  of 
the  negotiations  and  the  nationalization 
of  the  entity.  — P.  Thompson 

“Nationalization  means  letting  the 
industry,  such  as  the  bauxite  industry, 
operate  so  that  people  themselves  feel 
that  they  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  industry,  it’s  not  only  replacing 
Canadian  managers  by  local  Guyanese 
managers.  ” ’ 

— P.  I.  Gomes,  G/SRA. 

“When  nationalizing  an  industry  it’s 
not  just  a question  of  owning  it  but  to 
run  it  in  one’s  own  way  so  that  it  ben- 
efits the  area  and  the  region  in  which 
it  is  situated.  ’’ 

—Campbell  Johnson,  S.J.,  G/SRA 

“Carrying  nationalization  a further 
stage  means  that  we  can  see  benefits 
accruing  and  decisions  are  made  not 
primarily  so  that  profits  can  accrue 
but  so  that  people  can  be  developed.  ’’ 
—P.  I.  Gomes,  G/SRA 

And  so  Guyana  takes  a step  to- 
wards real  independence  in  a world 
whose  economic  order  is  based  on 
dependency  and  control  from  outside. 
And  determining  one’s  own  future 
becomes  a possibility  in  a world  where 
development  is  concerned  with  one’s 
own  people .• 

Editor’s  Note:  The  above  script  and 
picture  were  taken  from  “ / Can  See 
Clearly  Now’’  an  audio-visual  presenta- 
tion on  Guyana’s  Bauxite  — produced 
by  Mr.  Kevin  Moynihan,  a free  lance- 
producer  of  audio  visuals. 

Mr.  Moynihan ’s  address  is:  I2V2 
Sherwood Ave,  Toronto,  Te/:967-3550. 
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Scarboro 


Fr.  Frank  Thorn/ey,  Regional 
Superior ; in  front  of  Central 
House  in  Providence.  Fr.  Frank 
looks  after  our  parish  in  Black 
Bush  Polder. 


Scarboro  '5  parish  at  Spring  lands  where 
Fr.  Vince  Heffernan  is  pastor. 


Our  New  Amsterdam  parish  where  Fr. 
Ken  Mac Au lay  is  pastor,  assisted 
Fr.  Joe  Young. 
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n Guyana 


Scar  boro’s  Hope  town  parish,  where 
Fr.  Graham  Clark  is  pastor. 


Fr.  Louis  Menezes,  S.J.  is  pastor  of 
Scar  boro’s  Port  Mourant  parish. 


Fr.  Francis  Thornley  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  was 
ordained  in  1950  and  went  to  Guyana  in 
1 954.  He  has  been  the  Regional  Superior  of  our 
Guyana  mission  since  1964.  Since  1969  he  has 
been  looking  after  the  Central  House  in  Provi- 
dence, Berbice,  and  presently  is  looking  after 
the  parish  of  Black  Bush  Polder.* 


Fr.  Linus  Wall,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Guy- 
anese mission,  is  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  parish  in  Georgetown.  A native  of 
Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  he  went  to  Guyana 
in  1954  after  five  years  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Father  Linus  is  also  the  bursar  of  the 
Society  for  the  Guyana  region.* 


Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  of  Souris,  P.E.I.  first  went 
to  Guyana  in  1 954.  He  is  presently  pastor  of 
Scarboro’s  New  Amsterdam  parish.  Father  Ken 
returned  to  Guyana  in  1974,  .after  being  sta- 
tioned in  Canada  from  1964-74,  when  he  served 
the  Society  as  its  Treasurer  General.* 


Fr.  Graham’Clarke  has  the  distinction  of  being 
our  one  and  only  member  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  the  United  States  of  America  — White 
Plains,  New  York,  to  be  exact.  He  went  to 
Guyana  in  1960  and  presently  is  pastor  of 
Guardian  Angels  parish,  Hopetown  • 
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Fr.  Joseph  Young  of  North  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  went  to  Guyana  in  1961.  He  is  pres- 
ently in  New  Amsterdam  working  along  with 
Fr.  MacAulay.  Father  Joe  also  teaches  math  at 
the  local  public  high  school  and  is  involved  with 
teachers  and  in  the  school  administration.* 


Fr.  Fred  Wong  is  a native  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

He  went  to  Guyana  in  1966  and  since  then 
has  been  working  with  Fr.  Wall  in  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  parish  in  Georgetown,  the  capital  city 
of  Guyana.* 


Fr.  Vincent  Heffernan,  the  youngest  member 
of  our  Guyana  mission,  is  from  Arthur, 
Ontario.  In  1970  he  went  to  Guyana  and  is 
presently  a member  of  Scarboro’s  New  Amster- 
dam team.  He  lives  in  Providence  and  is  pastor 
of  our  parish  in  Springlands.* 

Along  with  the  present  permanent  members  of 
Scarboro’s  Guyana  mission  group,  the  following 
men  have  recently  served  in  Guyana. 

Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey  of  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick,  recently  completed  12 
years  in  Guyana  and  as  we  reported  in 
our  July-August  issue  officially  retired 
in  June  of  this  year.* 

Fr.  Ron  Pete  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
also  went  to  Guyana  in  1961  and 
up  until  this  summer  lived  and  worked 
in  Guyana.  He  is  presently  studying  in 
Canada.* 

Fr.  John  Quinn  of  Kingston,  Ontario, 
went  to  Guyana  in  1966  and  re- 
cently returned  to  Canada  where  he  is 


studying  the  theology  of  mission  and 
world  religions.* 

Fr.  Robert  Ling,  a native  of  Victoria 
Mines,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia, 
went  to  Guyana  in  1967  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  there  as  pastor  of  our 
parish  in  Black  Bush  Polder.  Presently 
he  is  working  in  the  Bahamas  as  a 
result  of  a one-year  exchange  program 
between  the  missions  of  Guyana  and 
the  Bahamas.* 
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Layman,  Victor  Outarsingh.  The  laity  are  the  key  to 
the  future  of  the  Church. 


Myles  Lovell,  S.J. 


Editor’s  Note: 

The  following  article  was  originally 
intended  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  dis- 
cussion. it  raises  issues  fundamental  to 
the  future  of  the  Church  in  Guyana 
and  perhaps  other  places  as  well  and 
therefore  deserves  as  wide  a dis- 
cussion as  possible.  Our  group  in 
Guyana  wanted  it  to  be  part  of  their 
issue  because  of  its  importance  and 
because  it  is  written  by  a Jesuit  priest 
working  in  that  country.  While  not  all 
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will  agree  with  some  of  the  statements 
it  makes , we  believe  it  to  be  thought 
provoking.  The  author,  Fr.  Myles 
Lovell,  was  until  recently  Superior  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Guyana. 

A.  THE  REVOLUTION  OF 

VATICAN  II 

A pre-Vatican  view  of  the  Church 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  may  be 
described  like  this. 

Although  salvation  outside  the 
Church  was  not  denied,  the  Church 
was  considered  the  favoured  locus  of 
salvation,  the  ark  of  refuge  from  the 
flood  waters  outside.  Within  its  fold 
lay  safety;  outside,  salvation  was  at  j 
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much  greater  risk. 

Being  a Catholic,  evidently  a gift 
and  grace  from  God  and  quite  unmer- 
ited, was  seen  as  a great  privilege,  a 
personal  insurance  for  salvation.  By 
inner  logic  this  viewpoint  led  to  these 
pastoral  conclusions: 

(a)  It  was  important  to  get  as  many 
as  possible  within  the  Church.  Of 
course,  they  must  understand  what 
they  were  doing  and  careful  convert 
instruction  was  given.  Nevertheless, 
the  numerical  expansion  of  the 
Church,  mostly  by  infant  baptisms  and 
partially  by  adult  conversions,  was 
considered  very  important  and  a clear 
sign  of  God’s  favour  and  support. 


(b)  This  policy  led  to  ‘mass  (i.e. 
large  numbers)  Catholicism’  where  a 
high  proportion  of  Catholics  lacked 
real  inner  conviction.  Religion  became 
a matter  of  ‘keeping  within  the  bounds 
of  grace  and  avoiding  hell  at  death’ 
and  was  imposed  by  a strong  clerical 
discipline. 

(c)  The  instrument  of  clerical  disci- 
pline was  primarily  the  Sunday  parish 
Mass,  attendance  at  which  was  obliga- 
tory under  pain  of  mortal  sin. 

(d)  Twisting  the  true  meaning  of 
the  way  in  which  the  sacraments  con- 
ferred grace  there  was  a tendency  to- 
ward looking  on  them  as  some  kind  of 
magic.  Mere  reception,  without  other 
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effort  to  fulfil  Christ’s  commands, 
would  confer  an  automatic  ‘increase’ 
in  grace.  Priests,  being  sacramental 
administrators,  joined  the  band  of 
magicians  in  the  eyes  of  many  faithful 
— another  root  of  clerical  domination. 

(e)  Since  being  in  the  Church  and 
coming  to  Sunday  Mass  “saved  my 
soul’’  Catholics  reduced  their  religious 
obligation  pretty  strictly  within  those 
minima.  Concern  for  the  neighbour 
was  little  heeded;  concern  for  the  pro- 
gress of  society  (“politics  being  a dirty 
business,’’  as  everyone  knows!)  was 
hardly  a Catholic  responsibility. 

In  brief  we  had  a Church  existing 
for  itself:  Mass  Catholicism  — disci- 
plined for  Sunday  Mass  (and  little  else) 
by  the  clergy  — a faithful,  content 
with  minimums  and  largely  passive. 

The  Post  Vatican  Viewpoint 

Again  in  simple  terms,  this  may  be 
described  like  this. 

We  must  understand  that  the  nor- 
mal road  of  salvation  for  the  great 
majority  of  men  has  been  in  the  past, 
is  now,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  visible  Church. 
The  phrase  ‘outside  of  the  Church 
there  is  no  salvation’  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  ‘All  salvation  comes 
to  the  world  from  Christ  through  the 
Church.’  It  is  false  to  see  the  Church  as 
some  favoured  locus  of  salvation  for  a 
minority  of  the  human  race.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Church  is  different  and  Vat- 
ican II  states  it  in  these  terms: 

“By  her  relationship  with  Christ, 
the  Church  is  a kind  of  sacrament  or 
sign  of  intimate  union  with  God,  and 
of  the  unity  of  all  mankind.  She  is  also 
an  instrument  for  the  achievement  of 
such  union  and  unity.”  (Church,  1.) 

The  Church  is  not  an  ark  of  salva- 
tion for  those  inside,  but  a sign  of  sal- 


vation to  the  whole  world.  Her  pur- 
pose is. not  to  look  after  herself  but  to 
serve  mankind.  And  she  is  to  do  this 
by  witnessing  to  her  God-given  faith. 
God  is  striving  to  save  all  men  (1  Tim. 
2,4),  but  He  has  communicated  the 
full  mystery  of  his  plan  only  to  those 
with  faith.  It  is  their  task  to  make  this 
known. 

By  inner  logic  again,  this  viewpoint 
leads  to  other  pastoral  ideas: 

(a)  Since  the  Church  is  sign  not  ark 
the  first  requisite  of  the  faithful  is  not 
passivity  in  receiving  personal  salvation 
but  activity  in  bearing  witness  to  their 
faith.  Conviction  in  smaller  numbers  far 
outweighs  in  sign  value  a minimal 
Catholicism  in  larger  numbers. 

(b)  Nevertheless  since  the  Church 
is  to  be  a sign  to  the  whole  world,  she 
must  strive  to  spread  into  every  corner 
of  the  world  and  the  more  convinced 
members  she  can  have  the  better. 

(c)  Being  a Catholic  can  now  be 
seen  as  a responsibility  rather  than  a 
privilege.  Far  from  easing  our  Judge- 
ment, it  will  make  it  harder  (since  we 
have  received  more). 

(d)  Every  member  of  the  Church 
must  be  a ‘light  to  the  world  and  the 
salt  of  the  earth.’  An  active,  apostolic 
laity  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church. 

(e)  Since  the  Church  is  to  be  a sign 
of  the  unity  of  all  mankind,  she  must 
show  forth  her  unity.  This  can  only  be 
done  effectively  in  small  groups. 

(f)  Since  the  Church  has  a respon- 
sibility for  the  progress  of  the  world, 
her  members  cannot  and  must  not 
turn  their  backs  on  politics. 

In  brief,  we  are  to  have  a Church 
existing  for  the  world  — a laity  con- 
cerned, not  with  minima,  but  with  the 
pursuit  of  holiness  through  witness. 
This  brings  us  to  basic  Christian  com- 
munities. 
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(B)  BASIC  CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITIES 
What  Are  They 

Our  Lord  taught  us  that  the  whole 
of  the  OT  (law  and  prophets)  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  twin  commands: 
love  God,  love  neighbour.  And  these 
are  no  separate  or  separable  duties.  It 
is  by  loving  the  neighbour  whom  I see 
that  — for  nearly  all  Catholics  — I give 
expression  to  my  love  for  the  God 
whom  I do  not  see.  The  command  to 
love  my  neighbour,  far  from  deflecting 
me  from  prayer,  will  intensify  my 
recourse  to  God  in  prayer. 

Now  love  is  a very  personal  affair. 
It  is  only  a tiny  minority  of  men  who 
have  so  purified  their  motivations  that 
they  can  love  mankind  on  the  ‘grand 
scale.’  For  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind, love  in  a crowd  is  quite  impos- 
sible. They  can  only  feel  love  and  ef- 
fectively express  it  in  a small  group, 
initially  their  family,  later  perhaps  a 
larger  group. 

Let  us  note  that  the  pre-Vatican 
Church,  precisely  by  centering  the 
practice  of  our  religion  upon  the  par- 
ish, expected  to  achieve  love  in  a 
crowd.  Of  course  and  inevitably  most 
of  us  failed.  Parishioners,  worshipping 
together  in  the  same  large  church, 
hardly  knew  each  other,  still  less 
showed  any  real  concern  for  each 
other’s  needs,  and  had  no  coherent 
Catholic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
their  community  and  nation. 

The  parish  as  we  know  it  has  its 
place  as  an  administrative  and  training 
unit  but  not  as  the  basic  Christian  unit 
or  community  of  love  — it  is  far  too 
big  for  this. 

To  replace  the  parish  community  as 
the  basic  Christian  unit  there  is  needed 
a group  sufficiently  small  in  numbers 


to  truly  facilitate  the  expression  of 
neighbourly  love.  These  groups,  called 
Basic  Christian  Communities,  could  or 
should  have  the  following  character- 
istics. 

(a)  They  must  be  numerically 
larger  than  the  family  group.  The 
family  is  not  specifically  Christian;  it  is 
the  basic  universal  human  cell  or  com- 
munity. 

(b)  They  must  be  smaller  numeri- 

cally than  existing  parishes.  Much 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  right 
size  for  these  communities.  The  princi- 
ple which  underlies  the  thinking  is 
this:  in  an  organization  everyone 

knows  the  chief,  but  in  a community 
everyone  must  be  able  to  know  each 
other. 

Based  upon  this  idea,  there  is  pres- 
ently some  convergence  towards  the 
figure  of  two  dozen  adults.  Evidently 
much  longer  experience  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  final  solutions  are  reached 
and  in  any  case,  these  will  almost  cer- 
tainly vary  from  one  social  milieu  to 
another. 

(c)  Most  of  these  BCCs  will  prob- 
ably be  geographical,  i.e.  emerging 
from  a country  region,  or  a city  dis- 
trict, block  or  street.  Some,  however, 
will  no  doubt  be  functional,  i.e.  Catho- 
lics working  daily  together  in  a school 
or  in  a hospital  or  perhaps  in  a busi- 
ness. 

(d)  It  does  not  seem  that  Catholics 
joining  together  for  a task  and  meeting 
in  pursuit  of  that  task,  say  weekly,  i.e. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  or  Ladies  of  Char- 
ity, provide  a suitable  basis  for  a BCC. 
Such  groups  retain  all  their  value  as 
Catholic  Action,  but  not  as  BCCs. 

What  is  Their  Role? 

Since,  in  the  view  of  this  writer,  it 
is  only  through  BCCs  that  we  shall 
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form  an  actively-committed  laity,  the 
laity  Vatican  II  demands,  their  role 
and  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  Church  of  the  future  is  to  com- 
prise a vast  number  of  these  BCCs 
spread  throughout  the  world.  Each 
will  be  basically  lay-inspired  and  ani- 
mated. Thus,  and  thus  alone,  will  the 
layman  regain  his  rightful  place  of 
responsibility  in  the  Church.  But  the 
priest  will  have  an  important  function 
in  relation  to  the  BCC.  He  becomes 
essentially  the  ‘man  of  dialogue  with 
BCC.’  He  arrives  at  BCC  meeting  ‘bible 
in  hand’;  the  laity  arrive  at  meeting 
‘newspaper  in  hand.’ 

Bible  and  newspaper  (Revelation 
and  the  ‘signs  of  the  times’)  are  placed 
in  dialogue.  Personal  praxis,  how  to 
live  out  my  Christian  life  in  my  situa- 
tion this  year,  is  to  emerge.  This  will 
not  be  an  imposed  clerical  solution, 
nor  will  it  be  a purely  secular  solution. 
It  will  be  a Christian  solution. 

On  analysis  the  function  of  the 
BCC  may  perhaps  be  ‘broken  down’ 
under  four  heads:  evangelization,  shar- 
ing, conscientization,  giving.  These  are 
not  listed  in  any  priority;  all  four  must 
be  present  in  combination. 

A .  E vangeiization 

There  can  be  no  genuine  Chris- 
tianity without  deep  personal  convic- 
tion, a living  and  ardent  faith  in  the 
reality  of  the  Paschal  Mystery.  The  old 
‘mass  Catholicism’  was,  and  remains, 
very  ill-adapted  to  achieve  this  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  we  recognized  this  fact 
by  encouraging  the  few  to  make  re- 
treats or  cursillos.  But  Catholicism  in 
small  communities  will  wear  the  con- 
tinuing aspect  of  a spiritual  experience 
and  should  be  correspondingly  fruit- 
ful. The  conviction  of  faith  engen- 


dered within  the  small  community 
will  find  ease  of  expression  within  it; 
this  leads  to  the  idea  of  sharing. 

B.  Sharing 

“Faith  working  through  charity”  is 
the  short-hand  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  BCC,  being  small  in  num- 
bers, will  enable  its  members  truly  to 
know  each  other,  consequently  to  per- 
ceive each  other’s  needs,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  charity  to  minister  to  them. 

We  must  stop  our  minimal  ap- 
proach and  inculcate  in  all  the  faithful 
that  a Christianity  which  does  not 
result  in  mutual  service  is  not  simply  a 
debilitated  Christianity;  it  is  a travesty 
of  Christianity. 

Christ  came  to  serve  others.  By 
incorporation  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, the  believer  through  baptism 
becomes  ‘another  Christ.’  But  can  the 
member  differ  radically  from  the  mind 
of  the  Head  of  the  Body?  Service  in 
the  Church  is  not  an  optional  extra 
after  attendance  at  sacraments.  It  is 
the  central  command  of  Christianity 
and  must  precede  sacramental  prac- 
tice. I can  but  offer  my  view  which  is 
this:  divorced  from  any  attitude  of 
mutual  service  attendance  at  sacra- 
ments will  in  the  end  be  found  to  have 
been  useless. 


C.  Conscientization 

This  word,  coined  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  rich  in  meaning: 

(a)  I become  aware  that  I am  a per- 
son (or  subject)  as  against  feeling  that 
I am  just  a thing  (or  object)  manipu- 
lated by  others. 

(b)  Thus  I realize  that  I am  capable 
of  taking  the  reins  of  my  own  destiny 
into  my  own  hands. 

(c)  This  compels  me  to  pass  a criti- 
cal judgement  upon  my  situation,  both 
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social  and  external  arid  also  spiritual 
and  internal. 

(d)  Rooted  in  this  judgement  must 
spring  a deliberate  choice  of  how  I can 
best  promote  my  own  inner  and  outer 
liberation  and  then  have  the  courage 
to  take  steps  towards  that  goal. 

This  conscientization  is  vital  in  the 
modern  world  where  so  many  pres- 
sures are  turning  men  into  robots  and 
slaves  of  the  machine,  into  objects 
manipulated  by  international  finance. 
God  intends  man  to  be  free,  to  be  mas- 
ter of  his  destiny.  Human  history  does 
show  progress  towards  freedom  but  it 
is  a progress  marked  by  ceaseless  strug- 
gle. 

Here  again  great  hope  lies  in  Basic 
Christian  Communities.  Small  num- 
bers, direct  contact  with  the  Gospel  in 
discussion,  a laity  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  all  aids  to  making  man 
responsible,  active  and  free. 

D.  Giving 

The  Church  has  recently  told  us 
that  “the  separation  between  religion 
and  daily  life  is  among  the  most  seri- 
ous errors  of  the  modern  age”.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  my  faith  is  to 
permeate  my  life  seven  days  a week. 
But  this  faith  is  a witnessing  faith,  a 
faith  conscious  of  its  responsibility 
towards  its  brother-man,  whether 
Christian  or  non-Christian. 

This  witness  is  by  life-style  and  by 
word,  by  individual  and  by  group.  The 
BCC  will  aim  to  renew  that  witness  in 
the  world.  The  evidence  of  faith  and 
charity  within  the  BCC,  combined 
with  a charity  extending  actively  out- 
side the  BCC,  will  persuade  men  that 
Christianity  is  after  all  true:  “By  this 
sign  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples,  by  your  love  for  each 
other.” 


Final  Notes 

(a)  Unity 

The  danger  of  fragmentation  is  to 
be  avoided  by  organizing  parish  level 
worship  to  which  all  BCCs  come,  on 
the  greater  liturgical  Feasts,  say  once  a 
month. 

Diocesan  unity  is  maintained  by 
diocese-wide  worship  in  the  Cathedral 
by  representatives  from  all  parishes  say 
once  or  twice  annually,  perhaps  on  the 
occasion  of  a Pastoral  Conference  of 
the  Laity. 

(b)  BCC  Worship 

Insofar  as  priests  can  be  available, 
weekly  Eucharist  in  a home  or  other 
place  will  be  the  ideal,  but  shortage  of 
priests  will  call  for  bible  services  under 
lay  leadership  each  week  in  many 
places. 

If  the  BCC  is  to  become  truly  the 
basic  Christian  cell,  then  it  is  essential 
that  BCC  should  also  be  the  worship 
unit,  whether  that  worship  be  the 
Eucharist  or  Bible  service. 

(c)  Children 

Can  only  be  considered  BCC  mem- 
bers in  embryo.  Considerable  responsi- 
bility for  their  Catholic  formation  will 
fall  upon  priests,  sisters  and  parish 
catechists. 

(d)  Principle 

Everything  in  this  paper  depends 
upon  accepting  the  dogmatic  revolu- 
tion: The  Church  is  not  a receptacle  of 
salvation  for  its  own  members,  but  a 
sign  of  salvation  for  the  world. 

Upon  that  principle  I believe  that 
the  BCC  approach  is  imperative.  It 
may  also  be  justifiable  even  upon  the 
receptacle  theory,  but  that  is  not  my 
point  in  this  paper.* 
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How  the 
Kingdom 

Grows 

Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM 


Past 

to  the  whole  world  and 

preach  the  gospel  to  all  man- 
kind. Whoever  believes  and  is 
baptized  will  be  saved:  whoever 
does  not  believe  will  be  con- 
demned. 

Mk.  16:15-16 

Those  who  listened  to  these  words 
of  Jesus  must  have  felt  a sense  of  ur- 
gency in  His  command.  The  time  was 
short. 

The  disciples  went  and 
preached  everywhere , and  the 
Lord  worked  with  them  and 
proved  that  their  preaching  was 
true  by  giving  them  the  signs  of 
power. 

Mk.  16:20 

Christianity  spread  rapidly  during 
the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Church, 
but  even  as  the  centuries  passed  and 
the  spread  of  Christianity  slowed  up, 
still  there  was  an  urgency  about  the 
gospel.  Even  up  to  our  recent  past  we 
had  missionaries  going  out  with  the 
primary  intention  of  saving  souls  for 
Christ.  The  main  approach  to  spread- 
ing the  gospel  was  to  move  into  an 
area,  build  a church  and  cover  as  much 


territory  as  possible.  The  main  activity 
was  to  baptize,  perform  marriages, 
hear  confessions  and  say  Mass. 

We  would  be  doing  those  men  a 
great  disservice  if  we  criticized  them  for 
this  approach  because  I believe  they 
worked  the  way  the  Lord  wanted 
them  to.  However,  as  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tianity new  methods  evolve  as  the  time 
becomes  ripe.  This  too,  I believe,  is 
from  the  Lord  and  therefore  we  must 
follow  as  He  leads  us  on. 

Present 

The  situation  at  the  present  time  is 
that  we  have  a large  number  of  bap- 
tized people,  but  only  a small  percent- 
age of  these  are  committed  to  Christ 
and  the  overall  work  of  the  Church. 

Among  this  large  number  of  bap- 
tized people  there  are  those  who  are  so 
committed  to  the  “Church”  that  even 
when  a small  change  is  made  in  the 
liturgy  it  is  for  them  a traumatic 
experience. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  built 
many  churches  and  community  cen- 
tres; we  have  sponsored  projects  and 
programs  of  various  kinds  hoping  that 
the  people  would  see  that  the  Church 
is  interested  in  the  whole  man;  a spiri- 
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Fr.  Heffernan  and  two 
of  his  parishioners. 


tual  being  but  having  material  needs. 
Of  course,  we  want  to  help  people 
with  their  material  needs  and  we 
should  never  use  their  material  needs 
as  a means  of  luring  them  into  the 
Church.  However,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity to  fulfill  the  needs  of  that 
community.  Another  problem  in  the 
present  situation  is  that  a project  is 
successful  only  as  long  as  a priest  is 
present  to  make  it  work.  Even  though 
he  may  have  had  the  approval  of  each 
individual  in  the  community,  often  he 
doesn’t  get  their  active  support  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  “spirit.” 

Future 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  Spirit,  we 
must  look  at  what  He  is  doing  today. 
Where  is  He  working?  What  are  the 
successful  movements  in  the  Church 
| today? 

Three  movements  in  the  Church  in 
Guyana  today  are  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  They  are  the  Cursillo, 
the  Better  World  and  the  Charismatic 
Renewal  Movements.  The  purpose  of 
these  movements  is  to  help  build 
Christian  communities. 

When  a person  is  converted  to 
Christianity  he  needs  a Christian 


environment  and  a community  to  give 
him  support  if  he  is  to  live  as  a true 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who 
became  Christians  in  the  Early  Church 
joined  a community  of  persons  who 
loved  one  another  and  shared  with 
each  other  all  that  they  owned.  The 
true  community  then,  is  one  in  which 
the  members  share  all  that  they  have 
even  to  a total  commitment  of  them- 
selves. 

Now  the  company  of  those 
who  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  soul , and  no  one  said  that 
any  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own , but  they 
had  everything  in  common.  Acts 
4:32. 

Christianity  is  this  type  of  com- 
munity. It  is  a body  of  persons  united 
in  their  response  to  the  love  of  God. 
This  love  of  God  demands  of  us  a total 
commitment  to  one  another.  Thus  a 
person  cannot  be  a Christian  as  long  as 
he  functions  as  an  individual. 

We  cannot  be  a true  Christian  if  we 
limit  our  commitments.  Jesus  called 
for  a total  commitment,  which  He  him- 
self gave.  We  are  to  love  one  another  as 
He  loves  us. 

The  problem  that  faces  us  today  is 
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that  we  preach  the  “Good  News”  and 
people  hear  it  and  may  begin  to  be- 
lieve but  the  “soil”  is  not  right.  They 
do  not  find  support  for  their  belief. 
They  do  not  find  Christianity  being 
lived  in  any  meaningful  way.  Soon 
they  lose  interest  and  fail  away,  or  if 
they  continue  it  is  only  as  lukewarm 
Catholics. 

The  solution  to  this,  it  would  seem, 
is  to  build  small  Christian  communities 
of  people  willing  to  live  a life  similar 
to  that  of  the  early  Christians.  They 
must  be  willing  to  live  for  others. 
Those  who  have  tried  this  find  that 
their  own  personal  fulfilment  comes 
only  when  they  have  given  themselves 
as  completely  as  possible  for  the  good 
of  others.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
community  not  only  to  preach  the 


gospel  but  to  live  it. 


The  Lord  will  be  with  them 
and  confirm  their  work  by  the 
signs  of  power,  Mk.  16:20 

As  this  community  matures  more 
people  can  join.  Then  they  will  be  able 
to  go  out  to  the  larger  community  and 
set  up  other  communities  which  will 
help  to  spread  the  message  of  Christ. 

This  approach  is  neither  the  final 
answer  to  the  situation  nor  is  it  the 
only  one,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Spirit  is  moving  us 
today. 

Let  us  not  harden  our  hearts  but 
with  an  open  mind  and  discerning 
spirit,  listen  as  the  Lord  calls  us  on, 
following  His  plan  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.* 


* email  world 


The  following  are  the  words  of  the  song  Small  World  by  David 
Campbell.  It  is  part  of  the  album,  Through  Arawak  Eyes, Camp- 
bell's first  to  be  released  in  Canada. 


Business  men  with  icy  eyes,  take  your  hand  and  lead  you. 
Why  did  you  let  your  eyes  go  blind,  one  day  they  might  have 
saved  you. 

Spinning,  spinning  upside  down,  small  world  round  the  sun 
Will  you  bend  or  will  you  break,  how  long  will  you  run  ? 

Law  and  order  in  our  time,  the  leader-man  is  saying. 

Don ’t  say  the  church  is  burning  down,  — can  }t  you  see  the 
bishop ’s  praying  ? 
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Children  of  the  Third  World  ghettoes,  wide  eyes  and  ancient 
faces, 

Watch  you  as  you  burn  your  wheat,  master  of  the  market  places. 
Women  of  the  hill-top  mansions,  your  fingers  ringed  with 
diamonds, 

Do  you  know  their  cost  in  tears  and  blood  from  across  the 
oceans? 

Faded  fields  and  twisted  trees,  rivers  black  and  yellow, 

Where  have  all  the  forests  gone,  — what  will  be  left  tomorrow? 
Rockets  ringing  round  the  World,  long  and  sleek  and  slender, 
Like  white  doves  do  they  wait  to  bring  peace  on  Earth  forever? 


Born  and  raised  in  Guyana,  Camp- 
bell is  the  son  of  an  Arawak  Indian 
father.  He  has  travelled  widely  and 
performed  on  radio  and  television  in 
Britain,  Europe  and  Canada.  In  his 
music  he  draws  heavily  on  his  own 
background  in  Guyana  and  the  Carib- 
bean and  also  his  experiences  in  the 
so-called  First  World,  which  one  Guya- 
nese sociologist  has  described  as  the 
over-developed  world. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail’s 
music  critic  says,  “Campbell’s  songs 
may  be  the  first  musical  expression  of 
the  problems  and  troubles  faced  by 
the  recent  influx  of  immigrants  from 
the  West  Indies,  although  Campbell 
does  not  limit  himself  to  that  one 
area.” 

David,  who  has  also  released  two 
books  of  songs  and  poems  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  now  based  in 
Toronto.  He  donates  much  of  his  time 
to  native  people  and  other  groups, 
while  continuing  to  perform  for  radio 
and  television  audiences. 

“An  outstanding  quality  of  the 
Arawak  people,”  says  Campbell,  “like 
other  native  peoples  in  the  ‘New 
World’  before  the  coming  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  was  their  capacity  to 


David  Campbell 


share  for  the  good  of  the  whole  group. 
They  were  an  extremely  hospitable 
and  friendly  people,  who  knew  how  to 
live  life  while  respecting  and  harmoniz- 
ing with  nature.” 

Nor  does  David  Campbell  share  the 
Euro-centric  view  of  the  events  of 
1492: 

“No,  it  wasn’t  a man  with  a big 
red  beard 

No,  it  wasn’t  a man  with  a gun, 
Was  a little  brown  man  with  an 
arrow  and  bow 
A-chasin’  after  the  sun.’’ 
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It  is  because  he  springs  from  a 
history  older  than  Columbus  that  he 
sings: 

. .wished  Columbus  had 
turned  his  tall  ships  back  forever 
to  the  cursed  shores  of  Spain.” 

But  in  the  same  song  he  sees  hope: 

“Through  Arawak  eyes  I’ve 
searched  for  answers  to  why  the 
gentle  fall  before  the  black  and 
bloodied  boots  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  invaders  and  wondered 
when  the  mad  World  will  at  last 
find  its  cure  deep  in  the  Amazon 
green  of  my  jungles  and  moun- 


tains — Through  Arawak  eyes 
. . . Through  Arawak  eyes  . . .” 

Gradually  voices  are  speaking  to  us 
of  the  values  of  native  culture.  Values 
which  may  help  cure  the  insanity  of 
our  times.  David  Campbell  is  one  of 
those  voices.  He  is  Guyanese,  he  is 
Arawak,  he  is  proud  of  his  people. 

Editor’s  Note:  Campbell’s  album 
and  the  book  Through  Arawak 
Eyes  are  available  through: 
Development  Education  Centre , 
727  Avenue  Road , Toronto , 
Ontario. 


B©©1^  Shelf 


DARE  I LOVE? 


Does  not  pretend  to  tell  you  all  about  it  but  it  does  say 
a lot  about  love.  A well  developed  power  to  love  is  the 
only  sure  sign  of  personal  maturity. 

Paperback  $2.50,  post  paid. 

ME  ARRIESGARE  AMAR? 

(Spanish  edition)  $2.50 


OSER  AIMER? 

(French  edition)  $2.50 
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One  day  in  Brazil  Fr.  Ray  O’Toole 
came  out  of  the  confessional  to  find 


a stray  cow  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
church.  Fr.  Ray  had  an  easier  time 
with  the  stray  than  Fr.  Joe  — at  least 
it  was  alive!! 


A Bovine  Burial 


Sunday  afternoon,  after  a siesta , I came  downstairs.  I opened  the  door  to 
'^see  if  any  of  the  children  had  yet  come  to  the  Sunday  School.  One  small  boy 
came  running  towards  me,  shouting  “Fa,  there  is  a dead  in  front  of  the  church. ” 
I asked  him  what  was  the  dead?  He  said  it  was  a dead  cow.  When  I went  to  see 
for  myself  there  was  the  carcass  just  to  one  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
church.  Perplexed,  I asked  myself  — what  fer  do?  I stopped  a truckdriver  whom 
I know  and  asked  him.  He  told  me  to  drag  it  outside  and  place  it  near  the  road. 
The  village  council  would  see  that  it  would  be  removed.  However,  he  did  not  tell 
me  how  I would  remove  such  a dead  weight.  Perhaps  I could  find  the  owner 
because  the  cow  was  branded.  So  I went  across  to  the  Police  Station  and  asked 
the  sergeant.  He  told  me  that  no  owner  would  claim  a dead  cow  which  is  a 
complete  loss.  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  the  law.  He  told  me  I could  not 
bury  it  in  the  trench  or  outside  the  property.  Since  it  is  found  on  my  property,  I 
am  responsible  for  it.  He  advised  me  to  see  the  local  authorities,  possibly  they 
could  assist  me. 

The  next  morning  I went  to  see  the  local  authorities.  I got  no  satisfaction.  By 
now  the  carcass  gave  off  a putrid  odor,  for  “deads”  in  the  tropics  decay  quickly. 
So  I went  back  to  the  sergeant.  There  is  only  one  solution  to  the  problem.  Bury 
it  — just  where  it  is!  He  called  two  guys  who  promised  to  come  later  on  in  the 
day  and  bury  it  for  me.  After  they  finished  their  job,  they  came  to  me  for  their 
pay.  The  typical  approach  in  Guyana  when  asking  for  a wage  — they  usually  say, 
“Well,  Fa,  whatever  you  think.”  I was  not  in  a very  good  mood,  for  I was  vexed 
over  having  to  pay  for  a burial  of  something  that  didn’t  belong  to  me.  So  I told 
them  unless  you  state  a price  I will  only  give  you  ten  cents.  Quickly,  they 
replied,  give  us  a pound  each.  My  Scottish  blood  was  boiling  for  I thought  it  was 
too  much  but  was  in  no  mood  to  argue.  So  I paid  them.  This  was  the  first  and 
last  time  I would  pay  ten  dollars  for  a bovine  burial* 


Joseph  Young,  SFM. 
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TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 

NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


Legal  title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


scarboro 

missions 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


p ather  Pat  Kelly  returned  from  the  Philippines  in  Septem- 
ber and  as  we  go  into  print  is  enjoying  a well  deserved  rest 
with  his  family  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick.  Although  old 
friends  thought  he  looked  a bit  thin,  Pat  seemed  in  great 
shape  after  a three-year  stint  in  Southern  Leyte  where  he  is 
deeply  involved  in  lay  leadership  training  groups.  Pat  will 
be  heading  back  soon  after  Christmas.  • 


y^fter  spending  the  summer  months  in  his  native  Cape 
Breton,  Father  Dan  MacNeil  is  now  back  in  his  Las  Pajas 
mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Dan  spent  a few  weeks 
with  us  here  at  Scarboro  before  returning  and  it  was  a 
delight  to  have  him.  He  has  been  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic since  1948  and  really  feels  more  at  home  among  the 
Dominicans  than  among  his  fellow  Canadians.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFW\/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
S FM l Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl  j Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 

Due  to  Postal  strike  we  were  unable  to  mail  Scarboro  Missions  in  November  and 
this  issue  becomes:  Vol.  56,  No.  11,  Nov. /Dec.  1975. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Christmas  Message 
from  the  Council 

“You  shall  go  ahead  of  the  Lord , to  prepare  his  ways  before  him , to 
make  known  to  his  people  their  salvation  through  forgiveness  of  all 
their  sins,  the  loving-kindness  of  the  heart  of  our  God,  who  visits  us 
like  the  dawn  on  high.  He  will  give  light  to  those  in  darkness,  those 
who  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  guide  us  into  the  way  of 
peace.  ’’  Luke,  Chapter  2,  Verse  76-79 

The  feast  of  Christmas  should  remind  us  of  ‘mission’,  for  the  feast 
celebrates  Christ-  wit h-us;  the  Son  of  God,  the  man  Jesus,  being  sent 
into  our  world  to  take  part  in  our  history.  Jesus  was  sent  to  us,  to 
redeem,  to  liberate  us,  by  a loving  and  a concerned  Father.  And  out 
of  love  Jesus  accepted  that  ‘ mission ’ — “To  give  light  to  those  in 
darkness;  those  who  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  us  in  the 
way  of  peace.  ’’ 

As  followers  of  Christ,  who  was  born  among  us,  Christmas  reminds 
us  of  the  ‘mission  ’ that  Jesus  accomplished  among  us  and  for  us.  For 
Christ  has  made  it  possible  for  each  man  to  have  the  fulness  of  life; 
possible  for  each  of  us  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  self-love,  greed 
and  selfishness;  possible  for  each  man  and  all  men  to  “believe  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin’’;  possible  for  man  to  make  Christ  live  within,  in  a 
real  and  not  just  ideal  way. 

And  Christ’s  ‘ mission ’ to  us  was  only  one  aspect  of  His  coming.  He 
came  into  our  world  not  only  to  save  us  as  individuals,  but  to  save 
the  world  itself.  He  came  to  rid  it  of  greed  and  selfishness;  to  bring 
love  and  peace,  where  there  is  hatred  and  killing;  to  instil  justice 
where  injustice  prevails;  freedom  from  want  and  misery  and  oppres- 
sion where  these  exist. 

The  Christ  Child,  God-made-man,  came  to  us  from  the  Father  on 
‘mission’  to  men.  He  came  “that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly.  ’’  He  does  this  by  giving  himself  and  giving  of  himself  in 
love.  Christmas  should  remind  us  that  our  mission  as  Christians  is  to 
continue  the  ‘ mission  ’ of  Christ  — and  doing  this,  by  giving  ourselves 
and  of  ourselves  in  love,  like  Christ. 

May  the  Christmas  message  of  God  the  Father  to  each  of  us  and 
the  world  of  today  “guide  us  all  into  the  way  of  peace,  ’’  and,  with  His 
Son,  inspire  and  strengthen  us  in  our  mission  to  the  world.  • 

Michael  O’Kane,  SFM  Robert  Smith,  SFM  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 
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SURVEY 

75 

Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


From  April  until  June  of  this  year  Fr. 
Ferry  O ’Donnell,  SFM,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Gunn,  a young  friend  of  our  Society, 
visited  122  homes  of  our  supporters  in 
Ontario.  Mr.  Gunn  concentrated  on 
Metro  Foronto,  while  Fr.  O’Donnell 
visited  more  than  a dozen  cities  from 
Ottawa  to  Windsor.  Fhose  selected 
from  our  14,000  Ontario  subscribers 
of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  were  given 
a detailed  questionnaire  which  took 
over  an  hour  to  complete. 

We  report  the  findings  of  this  sur- 
vey and  in  many  ways  we  here  at  Scar- 
boro  are  encouraged  by  these  results. 
We  dedicate  this  article  to  all  of  our 
subscribers  and  especially  to  the  122 
Scarboro  supporters  who  thoughtfully 
gave  their  views  on  mission,  the 
Church,  and  Society. 

Who  Are  You? 

Of  course  there  is  no  such  creature 
as  the  “typical  Scarboro  supporter!” 
Our  subscribers  range  from  the  very 
young  to  very  elderly,  from  house- 
wives to  managers,  from  grade  school 


education  to  the  university  educated, 
from  those  living  solely  on  pensions  to 
those  earning  above  $20,000  yearly. 
There  are  of  course  certain  trends: 
two-thirds  of  our  supporters  are  50 
years  old  or  over  and  the  remaining 
one-third  are  below  fifty.  Nearly  half 
our  subscribers  are  housewives,  a fifth 
are  in  ‘white  collar’  jobs  and  slightly 
less  are  in  ‘blue  collar’  occupations.  In 
terms  of  formal  education,  about  one- 
fifth  have  grade  school  education,  half 
attended  high  school  and  a third  at- 
tended college.  All  of  those  answering 
attended  Mass  at  least  weekly  and  gen- 
erally speaking  they  heartily  endorse 
the  liturgical  changes  ushered  in  by 
Vatican  II. 

Subscribers  and  SCARBORO 
MISSIONS  magazine. 

The  great  majority  of  subscribers 
are  veteran  mission  supporters  — 75 
per  cent  have  received  the  magazine 
for  more  than  five  years.  More  than 
half  of  all  SFM  supporters  have  taken 
the  magazine  10  years  or  more.  Less 
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Scarboro ’s  Promotion  Dept  at  work. 


than  a fifth  are  ‘newcomers’  to  SFM 
which  indicates  an  area  of  concern  for 
us.  That  is,  the  need  of  new  sub- 
scribers, so  please  spread  the  word  to 
your  friends! 

About  two-thirds  read  something 
from  every  issue  and  40  per  cent  read 
almost  all  the  articles. 

How  do  you  people  rate  the  mag- 
azine? Almost  all  agree  that  it  is  inter- 
esting and  shows  the  importance  of 
missionary  work.  The  ‘favorite  article’ 
is  a story  about  a particular  Scarboro 
missionary.  Although  nearly  all  agree 
that  the  magazine  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  faith  in  our  lives,  there  is  no 
unanimity  as  to  the  magazine’s  success 
in  describing  the  world’s  social  and 
economic  problems.  Only  a minority 
feel  that  the  magazine  offers  real 


guidelines  on  “how  to  solve  social  and 
economic  problems’’,  — which  I think 
is  to  be  expected  as  any  solution 
would  vary  according  to  time,  place 
and  culture  of  the  people  and  perhaps 
other  factors  as  well. 

It  is  a pleasant  discovery  that  many 
supporters  recognize  the  magazine’s 
effort  to  describe  the  beauty  and  vari- 
ety of  cultures  different  from  our 
own.  As  for  the  magazine’s  regular  fea- 
tures, Faces  in  Focus  and  the  / Re- 
member are  overwhelming  favorites  — 
you  do  enjoy  reading  about  Scarboro 
missionaries,  don’t  you! 

Interests  and  Concerns 

As  a group,  “Scarboro’s  extended 
family’’  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
World  Food  Problem,  the  poor  of  the 
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Third  World,  the  plight  of  Canada’s 
native  Indians  and  ‘practical  ecumen- 
ism’ in  spreading  the  Gospel.  Three 
quarters  enjoy  reading  about  oriental 
cultures  — Japan,  China,  and  the  Phi- 
lippines in  particular.  Most  insist  that 
the  Church  play  some  role  in  defense 
of  new  immigrants  and  that  Canada’s 
immigration  policy  be  non-racial. 
Others  expressed  interest  in  such  di- 
verse topics  as  migrant  farm  workers, 
Biblical  reflections  and  practical  appli- 
cations, other  cultures  found  in  Can- 
ada and  great  religions  such  as  Hindu- 
ism and  Buddhism. 

The  Missionary  Vocation 

One  delightful  finding  in  our  survey 
is  that  the  great  majority  recognize  the 
missionary  vocation  of  all  Christians, 
whether  ‘professionals’  like  Scarboro 
missionaries  or  the  fine,  struggling 
Christians  who  try  each  day  to  “spread 
the  Good  News”  in  their  own  way. 

What  Do  SFM  Supporters 
Expect  of  Missionaries? 

An  impressive  discovery  of  the  sur- 
vey is  the  code  demanded  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Subscribers  feel  that  the  mis- 
sionary must  share  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  welcome  him,  assist  in 
developing  their  local  church,  welcome 
new  members  through  Baptism  and 
help  them  discover  in  their  own  way 
the  mysterious  presence  of  God.  The 
missionary  should  neither  ‘Westernize’ 
others  nor  inflict  wholesale  changes  on 
them. 

Church  and  Canadian  Society 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discov- 
eries of  the  survey  is  that  a solid 
minority  — a third  of  our  supporters  — 
strongly  believe  that  the  Church 
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should  challenge  governments.  As  one 
subscriber  stated,  “The  Church  should 
get  right  in  there  and  let  the  govern- 
ment know  what  we  think!  ” 

The  issues  themselves  ranged  from 
Church  teaching  on  abortion,  divorce 
and  human  rights  to  the  Church’s  con- 
tribution to  labour  unrest,  and  SFM’s 
stand  on  behalf  of  immigrants,  Canad- 
ian Indians  and  the  United  Farm 
Workers  of  California. 

Thank  You. 

On  behalf  of  Terry  O’Donnell, 
SFM,  and  Joe  Gunn  who  did  most  of 
the  interviews,  I would  like  to  tell  you 
a few  things  that  no  survey  can  ade- 
quately report.  Joe  and  Terry  found 
that  every  supporter  opened  both 
heart  and  home  to  the  interviewer. 
The  goodness  and  openness  of  all  of 
you  has  been  a ray  of  warmth  in  a 
world  that  at  times  appears  so  cold. 

With  St.  Francis,  let  us  all  pray  that 
we  might  be  instruments  of  His  peace. 
Thank  you  for  being  the  wonderful 
people  you  are! 

May  the  Lord  fill  you  with  His 
peace  and  joy  both  now  and  through- 
out the  New  Year.* 


Editor’s  Note: 

Our  Survey  ’75  included  only  our 
supporters  in  Ontario,  so  we  cannot 
call  it  a total  Canadian  survey.  The 
methods  used  and  the  setup  of  the 
questionnaire  itself  were  quite  profes- 
sionally done  and,  with  caution,  we 
could  apply  the  results  to  all  of  Can- 
ada. 

Presently  Fr.  O’Donnell  is  studying  j 
at  Carlton  University  and  Mr.  Gunn  is 
working  as  an  animator  of  the  Social  j 
Action  Office  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Regina. 


Dear  Subscriber: 

This  Christmas 

give  scarboro 
missions 

AS  A GIFT 

To  a friend a daughter a son.  Help  them  to  grow  in 

the  understanding  of  their  Missionary  Vocation. 

“The  pilgrim  Church  is  missionary  by  its 
very  nature.  (Documents  of  Vat.  II).  . .We 
are  all  called  to  mission.” 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS  keeps  you  in  touch  with  your  Cana- 
dian missionaries  — with  the  Church  in  other  countries  — with 
the  many  faces  of  mission  in  the  70’s. 

Subscription  for  1 year  — $3.00 
for  2 years  - $5.00 


BENEFACTOR:  NAME ENCLOSED 

my  cheque  or 

. money  order  for: 

ADDRESS 

CITY $ 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  CODE 


1 wish  to  send  a gift  subscription  to: 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY CODE 
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Instant  Dccil 

Father  and  Son, Seminarians 

Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


knew  right  away.” 

These  are  the  words  of  Dan 
O’Connor,  64,  a former  headmaster  of 
a school  in  England. 

Earlier  this  year  I interviewed  Dan 
and  his  son.  They  wer q special  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  both  studying 
for  the  priesthood  for  the  diocese  of 
Birmingham  in  central  England.  Dan 
already  has  one  son  a priest  in  this 
same  diocese. 

Dan  continues,  “I  was  born  in  1911 
in  Blaydon  on  Thyme,  County  Dur- 
ham. My  school  life  was  normal  and 
after  an  abbreviated  period  of  teacher- 
training taking  three  instead  of  the 
usual  five  years,  I graduated  in  1933. 
Although  people  with  degrees  were  in 
short  supply,  it  was  depression  time 
and  jobs  were  scarce.  I eventually 
found  one  and  taught  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War.  I served  for  five  years 
as  a member  of  the  Signal  Corps  and 
during  those  years  received  my  com- 
mission as  an  officer  in  that  Corps. 

“In  1947  I became  headmaster  of  a 
school  in  Yorkshire  and  after  five 
years  I went  back  as  headmaster  of  the 
school  in  which  I had  started  teaching. 
I noted  the  change  for  the  good  that 
had  taken  place  in  this  school  — chil- 
dren were  not  as  poor  as  in  the  days 
after  the  depression. 

“I  married  in  1938  and  in  1941  the 
first  of  our  three  sons  was  born.  The 
first  son  was  married  in  1964.  In  1970 


my  second  son,  Liam,  was  ordained 
for  the  priesthood  for  the  diocese  of 
Birmingham.  Jerry,  my  third  son,  can 
tell  you  his  own  story. 

“Right  now  I am  going  to  Oscott 
Seminary,  studying  for  Birmingham 
diocese  and  I have  three  years  of  theo- 
logy left.  For  a while  I thought  of 
being  a missionary  and  earlier  I had 
studied  with  the  Sacred  Fleart  Fathers, 
who  sent  missionaries  out  to  South 
America  and  Thailand.  I enjoyed  my 
stay  with  this  group  but  decided  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  work  in  Eng- 
land, in  Birmingham  diocese,  and  so  I 
went  on  to  the  Oscott  Seminary.” 

Dan  continues,  “In  1974  my  wife 
died.  She  had  been  sick  with  cancer, 
had  had  an  operation  and  was  con- 
valescing. It’s  funny  the  way  God 
works  — all  of  the  boys  had,  by  acci- 
dent, dropped  in  to  see  her  and  that 
night  she  was,  I thought,  sleeping 
soundly,  happy,  but  tired  after  their 
visit.  I got  up  early  and  prepared 
breakfast.  Feeling  she  should  have 
something  on  her  stomach,  I went  in 
to  waken  her  — but  she  was  dead.  She 
had  died  in  her  sleep. 

“No  less  than  28  priests  Concele- 
brated  at  her  funeral  and  it  was  a true 
celebration  of  the  resurrection.  Al- 
though we  missed  her  and  deplored 
her  death,  we  were  in  a sense  relieved 
and  glad  as  she  had  suffered  much  and 
death  was  for  her  a release  from  that 
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on 


Mr.  Dan  O’Connor 
and  son,  Gerald 
— seminarians. 


suffering. 

“1  went  back  to  school  again  and, 
in  a sense,  started  life  all  over  again. 
One  morning  in  May  of  that  year,  two 
months  after  my  wife’s  death,  I went 
to  morning  Mass  to  celebrate  my  old- 
est son's  birthday.  The  celebrant  that 
day  was  talking  about  vocations  and 
especially  about  their  scarcity  here  in 
England.  He  spoke  of  the  need  for 
some  of  the  older  men  to  give  their 
later  years  to  the  priesthood.  He  sug- 
gested that  maybe  the  older  men  could 
even  retire  earlier  in  order  to  do  this. 

“I  thought  — is  he  talking  to  me,  is 
he  talking  at  me,  am  I taking  this  to 
myself,  or  what ? As  I walked  home, 
his  words  were  racing  through  my 
mind  — this  is  really  far  fetched,  but  if 
/ cannot  do  it,  who  can?  But  / am  62 
and  have  three  more  years  to  go  until 
retirement. 

“However,  I didn’t  debate  about  it. 

I immediately  went  to  see  the  parish 
priest,  who  sent  me  to  see  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Bishop  first  told  me  I 
would  have  to  go  to  Rome  and  study 


for  four  years.  But  a week  later,  after 
he  thought  it  over  and  had  talked  to 
my  sons,  he  decided  to  let  me  take  an 
abbreviated  course  at  one  of  the  mis- 
sion institutes  in  London.  So  off  I 
went  and  in  late  1976  or  early  in  1977 
I’ll  be  ordained.  I’ll  be  working  in  the 
same  diocese  of  Birmingham  as  my 
son  Liam  and  as  Jerry  will  be  when  he 
becomes  a priest. 

“It’s  been  over  a year  since  I started 
my  theological  studies  and  I feel  as 
sure  about  it  now  as  on  that  day  after 
Mass  when  I first  made  the  decision  to 
give  it  a try. 

“Most  of  the  men  at  the  mission 
institute  are  younger  than  I am,  but  I 
feel  I fit  in  and  am  enjoying  the  stud- 
ies.” 

Jerry  concluded  the  interview  with 
these  words: 

“It  never  entered  my  mind  that 
Dad  vyould  be  thinking  of  the  priest- 
hood. When  I first  heard  about  it, 
while  it  surprised  me,  I felt  very  com- 
fortable with  the  idea.  I myself  hope 
to  be  ordained  in  1978.”» 
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Dave  receives  the  Gospels  which  he  will  take  with  him  to  the  Philippines. 


Departure 

the  next  two  years  he  will  attempt  to 
become  Filipino,  not  only  through 
studies  of  language,  history  and  other 
subjects,  but  by  real  life  adaptation  to 
Filipino  food,  customs  and  way  of  life. 
Efforts  in  these  areas  will  occupy  his 
time  as  he  goes  into  a new  and  strange 
land. 

For  Terry  it  was  a second  departure 
— nine  years  ago  he  too  had  set  out  to  j 
the  Philippines  and  faced  the  uncertain 
future  of  a new  life.  Over  a year  ago 
Terry  was  called  back  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  take  on  the  job  as  Vocation 
Director  of  our  Society.  In  Edmonton 
his  task  was  to  set  up  a new  Scarboro 


1°  leave  is  to  die  a little”  . . . words 
from  some  poem  I had  read  during  my 
school  days. 

For  a young  missionary,  the  words 
have  a deep  meaning.  His  vocation  call- 
ing him  to  other  and  distant  lands 
takes  him  away  from  his  loved  ones 
and  he  and  they  seem  to  die  a little. 

On  the  evening  of  September  10  of 
this  year,  Mr.  Dave  Warren  and  Fr. 
Terry  Gallagher  took  leave  of  Scar- 
boro; Dave  for  the  Philippines  and 
Terry  for  Edmonton.  Dave  having  just 
finished  three  years  of  theology  was 
beginning  his  Overseas  Training  Pro- 
gram with  our  Philippine  group.  For 
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Dave  and  family 


| 

Community  among  people  in  the  West 
Coast  area  who  are  interested  in  Scar- 
boro  and  feel  a vocation  to  mission. 

Our  Superior  General,  Fr.  Michael 
O’Kane,  along  with  a dozen  other 
priests,  joined  with  Dave  and  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  and  with  Terry,  in  a 
Concelebrated  Mass,  during  which 
Dave  renewed  his  oath  to  the  Society 
and  symbolically  received  the  Gospels 
to  take  with  him  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple. Fr.  Clair  Yaeck  reminded  Dave 
and  Terry  that  their  success  was  to  be 
measured  by  their  faithfulness  to  the 
Gospel  and  not  by  anything  they  may 
accomplish. 

With  Mass  over  we  proceeded  to  the 


dining  hall  for  coffee  and  cakes.  Enter- 
tainment was  provided  by  Scarboro’s 
own,  with  Fr.  Richard  Veltri  as  Master 
of  Ceremonies. 

At  Scarboro  we  are  used  to  people 
coming  and  going  — “Hi,  it’s  been  a 
long  time”  and  “Take  care  and  we’ll 
see  you  in  a few  years”  are  part  of  our 
every  day  vocabulary.  Our  brothers 
come  home  and  go  away  and  their 
homecomings  are  joyful  while  goings 
away  are  mixed  with  both  joy  and  sad- 
ness. Joy  in  that  we  as  a family  now 
send  another  forth  with  Gospel  in 
hand  and  sadness  because  “To  leave  is 
to  die  a little.”* 
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Pastoral, 

m l\\y  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in 
ft  Christ, 

o At  this  point  in  history,  Guyana  is 
^ changing  very  rapidly.  Many  are  asking 
§ questions  and  many  are  in  a state  of 
^ doubt  or  fear.  Christians,  too,  are  dis- 
_®  turbed  by  changes  that  are  going  on  j 
around  them.  In  this  message,  I want 
to  consider,  from  a Christian  point  of 
view,  the  direction  in  which  our  coun- 
try is  moving. 

The  word  “Socialism”  is  on  every- 
one’s lips.  Some  in  our  society  are  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  only  path  that  a 
nation  like  Guyana  can  take.  Chris- 
tians are  asking  what  has  the  Gospel  to 
say  about  socialism  — or  even  can  a 
Christian  be  a socialist? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  analyze 
the  whole  of  socialist  philosophy.  But 
we  do  know  that  those  who  originally 
propounded  the  theory  of  socialism,  as 
well  as  many  who  now  defend  it,  view 
the  world  from  a completely  material- 
istic viewpoint,  rejecting  God  and  the 
spiritual  life  of  man.  For  this  reason, 
those  who  profess  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  accept  a fully  socialist 
ideology.  As  Pope  Paul  VI  wrote  in 


1971: 

“The  Christian  who  wishes  to  live 
his  Faith  in  a political  activity  which 
he  thinks  of  as  service  cannot  without 
contradicting  himself  support  ideolo- 
gical systems  which  radically  or  sub- 
stantially go  against  his  Faith  and  his 
concept  of  man.  Fie  cannot  adhere  to 
the  Marxist  ideology,  to  its  atheistic 
materialism,  to  its  dialectic  of  violence 
and  to  the  way  it  absorbs  individual 
freedom  in  the  collectivity,  at  the 
same  time  denying  all  transcendence 
to  man  and  his  personal  and  collective 
history.”  (Octogesima  Adveniens,  26). 

But,  as  the  Pope  goes  on  to  say, 
there  exist  political  movements  which 
may  be  called  socialist  but  which  have 
come  so  far  from  their  materialistic 
roots  that  a Christian  can  work  within 
them. 

“Who  can  deny  that  these  move- 
ments, insofar  as  they  conform  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason  and  are  inter- 
preters of  the  lawful  aspirations  of  the 
human  person,  contain  elements  that 
are  positive  and  deserving  of  ap- 
proval?” (Ibid.  30) 

Socialist  movements  have  taken 


different  forms  in  different  countries. 
And  the  Christians  of  each  country 
must  look  carefully  at  what  is  pro- 
posed for  them.  In  the  Pope’s  words: 

“It  is  up  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nities to  analyze  with  objectivity  the 
situation  which  is  proper  to  their  own 
country,  to  shed  on  it  the  light  of  the 
Gospel’s  unalterable  words  and  to 
draw  principles  of  reflection,  norms  of 
judgement  and  directives  for  action 
from  the  social  teaching  of  the 
Church.”  (Ibid.  4) 

This  message  is  an  attempt  to  help 
the  Christian  community  in  Guyana  to 
do  just  that. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  evils  of 
capitalist  systems  which  have  made 
socialist  principles  attractive  to  many. 
Capitalist  society  gives  the  appearance 
of  protecting  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual person.  But,  in  truth, 
thorough-going  capitalism  produces 
economic  slavery.  Under  such  a system 
those  who  have  fewer  natural  gifts  or 
opportunities  are  helpless  to  direct 
their  own  lives  and  make  real  choices. 
A relatively  small  number  of  powerful 
men  — often  acting  through  large  cor- 
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porations  — can  and  do  use  their 
power  politically  to  maintain  their 
own  privileged  status.  It  is  in  reaction 
against  these  evils  that  men  in  some 
countries  have  embraced  a socialist 
ideology.  They  attempt  to  found  a 
society  that  provides  for  all  and  pro- 
tects the  weak  from  the  strong.  But  in 
doing  so,  they  restrict  freedom  so 
much  by  government  control  that  the 
people  are  no  better  off.  The  former 
capitalist  masters  are  gone  but  have 
been  replaced  by  a new  elite  who  play 
the  same  power-game  though  now  in 
the  name  of  socialism  and  freedom. 

The  challenge  facing  Guyana  is  to 
try  to  produce  a system  which  avoids 
both  tyrannies.  We  must  aim  for  a 
greater  sharing  of  economic  wealth 
and  greater  opportunities  for  all  with- 
out imposing  restrictions,  whether  by 
legislation  or  administration,  that  stifle 
Initiative  and  creativity.  We  have  to 
accept  that  there  must  be  some  gov- 
ernment control  to  enable  the  eco- 
nomy to  get  on  its  feet.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  ensure  that  indivi- 
dual freedoms  are  protected  — free- 
dom of  speech,  of  assembly,  freedom 
to  travel,  to  protest  and  to  choose  be- 
tween political  alternatives. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  come  up 
with  a complete  political  blue-print  for 
Guyana.  But  there  are  two  elements 
which  are  essential  for  a fully  just 
society. 

The  first  is  an  insistence  on  truth. 
Safeguarding  truth  does  not  just  con- 
sist in  avoiding  falsehood  — it  also 
means  ensuring  that  the  whole  truth  is 
told.  A writer  in  THE  MONTH 
(December  1974)  magazine  puts  this 
point  well: 

“Nothing  corrupts  society  so  quick- 
ly as  a gap  between  private  thoughts 


and  public  discourse.  When  communi- 
cation between  persons  is  trammelled, 
truth  is  driven  underground.  Lying, 
flattery,  dissimulation,  and  therefore 
distrust  of  the  neighbour  become  in- 
stinctive means  of  survival.  Untruth 
runs  through  society  like  a forest  fire 
and  scorches  everything  in  its  path. 
Personal  relations  are  corrupted,  and 
public  decisions  weakened  because 
they  are  based  on  false  information 
and  ideology,  rather  than  realities.” 

Sadly,  in  this  connection,  I have  to 
point  out  that  warnings  in  my  letter 
on  the  Right  to  Information  in 
November  1974  have  become  realities. 
In  recent  months,  some  important 
events  as  well  as  worthwhile  expres- 
sions of  opinion  have  been  omitted  or 
given  little  space  in  our  main  media. 
My  contacts  with  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  convince  me  that  there  is 
an  increasing  cynicism  concerning  our 
press  and  radio  — that  rumour,  that 
corruptor  of  good  relations,  is  growing 
— that  a credibility  gap  between  peo- 
ple and  government  is  opening  up.  Our 
hope  of  a happy  and  just  society  de- 
pends on  being  ready  to  face  and  pro- 
claim the  truth  — the  whole  of  it  — 
however  unpleasant. 

Secondly,  we  must  insist  on  justice 
for  all.  Basic  to  all  our  problems  are 
our  divisions  — racial  and  class  divi- 
sions. It  must  be  faced  that  many  feel 
alienated  from  our  present  society. 
This  is  not  to  allege  a deliberate  policy 
of  discrimination.  But  discrimination 
does  go  on.  We  have  to  devise  means 
by  which  not  only  the  rights  of  all  are 
assured  but  also  that  they  are  soon  to 
be  assured.  Almost  certainly,  the  best 
way  to  assure  justice  for  all  is  to  give 
opportunities  for  as  many  as  possible 
to  share  in  decision-making.  Govern- 
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Bishop  Singh  of  the 
Diocese  o f Georgetown, 
Guyana. 


merits  which  take  over  commercial  and 
industrial  undertakings  claim  to  do  so 
in  the  name  of  “the  people”.  But 
often  the  people  have  no  more  say  in 
the  control  of  nationalized  institutions 
than  the  workers  in  privately  owned 
companies.  A Cooperative  Republic, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  ensure 
that  workers  do,  in  truth,  take  part  in 
the  making  of  decisions  either  by  plac- 
ing industries  under  the  control  of  co- 
operatives or  by  some  other  means. 
The  establishment  of  truly  represen- 
tative local  government  is  another  way 
to  ensure  that  the  voice  of  the  small 
man  is  heard.  The  devolution  of  power 
from  the  state  to  smaller  groupings  be- 
sides being  a mark  of  true  socialism  is 
an  application  of  the  principle  of  sub- 
sidiarity which  is  a lynch-pin  in  Cath- 
olic social  teaching. 

To  my  Christian  brothers,  I say 
this.  Never  more  than  at  this  time  has 
Guyana  needed  Christians.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  Gospel  message  to  life 
demands  that  .Christians  take  full  part 
in  public  affairs,  through  political  par- 
ties or  otherwise.  We  Christians  must 
be  ready  to  speak  up  and,  where  neces- 
sary, to  denounce  injustice.  I do  not 


underestimate  the  courage  and  real 
sacrifice  which  such  action  entails.  The 
man  who  speaks  according  to  his  con- 
science often  finds  himself  attacked 
from  both  sides.  Sometimes  it  will 
seem  as  though  he  is  alone,  but  our 
Faith  tells  us  that  in  doing  good  we  are 
never  alone.  In  Pope  Paul’s  words: 

“The  Christian’s  hope  comes  pri- 
marily from  the  fact  that  he  knows 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  working  with  us 
in  the  world,  continuing  in  his  Body 
which  is  the  Church  — and,  through 
the  Church,  in  the  whole  of  mankind 
— the  Redemption  which  was  accom- 
plished on  the  Cross  and  which  burst 
forth  in  victory  on  the  morning  of  the 
Resurrection.  This  hope  springs  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  Christian  knows 
that  other  men  are  at  work  to  under- 
take actions  of  justice  and  peace,  work- 
ing for  the  same  ends.  For  underneath 
an  outward  appearance  of  indiffer- 
ence, in  the  heart  of  every  man  there  is 
a will  to  live  in  brotherhood  and  a 
thirst  for  justice  and  peace,  which  is  to 
be  expanded.”  (Octogesima  Adven- 
iens:  48) 

+ Benedict  Singh 

Bishop  of  Georgetown,  Guyana 
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Datu  Salih 
(Ubo  Chief) 


Do  we  need 
Missionarie 
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Datu  Sa/ik  meets  Tiboti  Chief \ Datu 
Mafuk. 


Editor’s  Note: 

Fr.  Jim  recently  sent  this  pictorial  pre- 
sentation of  a meeting  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Ubo  and  Tibo/i  tribes,  in 
his  own  words  “I  work  with  Fr.  Rex,  a 
Passionist  priest,  and  we  are  trying  to 
reach  out  to  other  tribes.  Most  of 
them  are  animist  in  their  beliefs  al- 
though there  are  some  modern  tribes 
as  well,  it’s  an  interesting  world  here 
for  sure.  ” 


Moning  (wife  of  Sa/ik), 


James  McGuire,  SFM 


”|~his  is  Datu  Salik.  He  is  a leader  of 
the  Ubo  tribe  in  a large  unexplored 
area  of  Mindanao.  Recently  he  made 
the  3-day  journey  to  the  Sta.  Cruz  mis- 
sion, located  in  the  midst  of  the  Tiboli 
tribe.  The  mission  has  been  operating 
for  12  years  now  and  has  helped  the 
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The  Ubo  visitors  are  led  from  one  project  to  another. 


Tiboli  people  progress  in  fantastic 
ways. 

Salik,  his  beautiful  wife,  Moning 
and  their  Ubo  companions  were  given 
the  royal  treatment  at  the  Tiboli  set- 
tlement. “We  are  brothers,”  declared 
Tiboli  chief  MaFuk  as  he  led  them 
from  project  to  project.  He  showed 
them  the  imported  cattle  and  pigs,  the 
new  kinds  of  corn,  the  large  school, 
store,  etc.  The  Ubos  were  truly  im- 
pressed. “We  have  none  of  these 
things,”  commented  Salik,  but  with- 
out apologizing  “We  just  have  our- 
selves.” 


On  the  last  day  of  the  visit  all  as- 
sembled for  Sunday  Mass  celebrated  in 
Tiboli  fashion.  This  was  followed  by  a 
farewell  merienda  or  snack.  Fr.  Rex 
and  I wanted  to  give  the  visitors  some- 
thing to  encourage  them  and  help 
them  catch  up  with  civilization.  “How 
about  a carabao?  or  a bull?  or  some 
miracle  corn?  ” Fr.  Rex.  suggested. 

Datu  Salik  kept  smiling,  pondering, 
his  eyes  cast  downward,  while  his 
tribesmen  awaited  his  decision.  Finally 
he  looked  up  and  meekly  replied,  “We 
just  want  someone  to  come  and  teach 
us  about  the  Great  Spirit,  that’s  all.”* 
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The  Ubo  First  Couple 
attending  Mass  for 
the  first  time. 


The  final  meeting , Datu 
Saiik  s request: 
“Someone  to  teach  us 
about  the  Great  Spirit.  ” 


J. 
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priest.  When  I arrived  at  the  wharf  of 
the  town,  about  100  people,  men, 
women  and  children  were  waving  their 
hands  and  holding  up  two  large  signs: 
“Welcome  Rev.  Fr.  Raymond  Monta- 
gue.” I stepped  out  of  the  pomboat 
into  the  warm  Pacific  and  was  greeted 
by  the  town  mayor  and  four  council- 
lors. A young  woman  pinned  a red 
rose  on  my  collar  and  put  a garland  of 
flowers  over  my  head.  The  procession 
then  made  its  way  to  the  parish  church 
for  a little  reception,  so  happy  were 
the  people  of  San  Ricardo  to  have  a 
priest  for  Christmas.  The  friendly  re- 
ception moved  to  the  little  rectory 
they  have  built  waiting  for  the  day 
when  a priest  will  come  to  them  per- 
manently. The  evening  closed  off  at 
10:30  P.M.  after  a band  concert  in  the 
rectory  dinette-living  room.  While  the 
adults  filled  the  house,  the  children 
crowded  around  the  windows,  the 
cutest  little  peepers  I’ve  ever  seen. 

When  I was  finally  alone,  I went 
outside  and  found  it  hard  to  believe  it 


^^hen  the  Bishop  of  Southern 
Leyte  asked  me  to  go  to  the  parish  of 
San  Ricardo  for  Christmas,  I was  plea- 
santly surprised.  With  only  six  weeks 
of  language  school,  it  was  a delightful 
challenge. 

The  town  of  San  Ricardo  is  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Island  of  Panaon, 
about  three  or  four  hours  boat  ride 
from  the  rest  of  the  Scarboro  parishes 
on  the  Island  of  Leyte.  On  December 
23rd,  after  two  days  of  typhoons,  I 
left  “Scarboro  Country”  by  pom  - 
boat,  a little  craft  with  a 16  h.p.  in- 
board motor  and  supported  on  either 
side  by  bamboo  poles  for  rough  seas. 
Travelling  along  the  coast  of  Panaon 
was  a pleasant  sight.  The  island  has  no 
roads,  is  mountainous  and  covered 
with  dense  coconut  palm  trees.  Nipa 
huts  studded  the  shoreline  and  moth- 
ers and  children  played  in  the  shade 
while  the  men  of  the  island  were  out 
fishing. 

San  Ricardo  is  a community  of 
7,000  Catholics  but  they  have  no 
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Father  Ray  sitting 
in  a pom  boat , 
preparing  for 
another  trip 
across  the  waters. 


was  Christmas  at  90° F.  There  is  no 
electricity  in  San  Ricardo  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  the  stars  shone 
so  brilliantly.  In  the  tropics,  the  heav- 
enly bodies  seem  so  bright  and  close 
that  you  can  almost  reach  out  and 
touch  them.  Wherever  you  look,  the 
palm  trees  are  silhouetted  against  the 
bright  sky. 

At  5:00  A.M.  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas  Eve,  I celebrated  my  first 
Mass  in  the  Visayan  dialect.  My  whole 
day  was  spent  visiting  the  people  of 
the  town  and  the  surrounding  little 
hamlets  called  barrios.  Here  I was  real- 
ly struck  with  the  life-style  of  people 
living  in  the  Third  World.  If  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  Western  World  is  the 
standard  of  life,  then  these  people  are 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  With  no  elec- 
tricity or  running  water,  with  every 
meal  a cause  of  concern,  Christmas  be- 
came a different  experience  from  what 
I knew.  There  were  no  gifts  to  give  and 
none  to  receive;  there  were  no  lights  or 
decorations,  nothing  extra  for  the  fes- 


tive day.  On  Christmas  day  the  men 
still  went  fishing  to  feed  their  families. 

But  what  these  simple  people  lack- 
ed in  material  goods,  they  more  than 
surpassed  in  spiritual  experience. 
Every  morning  nine  days  before 
Christmas,  the  Christian  community  of 
San  Ricardo  assembled  in  their  parish 
church  at  4:00  A.M.  for  a Christmas 
Novena.  Christmas  here  is  a celebra- 
tion of  faith  which  brings  out  the  true 
significance  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
into  the  world. 

On  the  night  before  Christmas,  the 
young  people  of  the  town  came  to  the 
rectory  with  their  guitars  and  I was 
treated  to  all  the  beautiful  carols  of 
Christmas  in  the  Visayan  language. 
The  same  young  people  sang  at  the 
Midnight  Mass  which  was  so  beautiful. 
The  light  in  the  church  was  provided 
by  three  kerosene  lamps.  During  the 
singing  of  the  Gloria,  a large  red  cello- 
phane star  encasing  a lighted  candle 
moved  up  and  down  the  aisle  sus- 
pended by  a rope  from  one  end  of  the 
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church  to  the  other.  This  is  a custom 
taken  over  from  the  Spanish  who  col- 
onized these  islands  over  400  years 
ago.  On  this  Holy  Night,  the  people  of 
San  Ricardo  filled  the  air  with  their 
beautiful  music. 

During  the  Midnight  Mass,  it  rained 
as  only  it  can  rain  in  the  tropics.  In 
fact,  no  one  could  leave  the  church 
until  2:00  A.M.  However,  this  pro- 
vided an  occasion  for  community  dia- 
logue and  singing.  Christmas  Eve  was 
indeed  a beautiful  experience. 

We  celebrated  our  second  Mass  of 
Christmas  in  the  morning  at  8:00  A.M. 
Once  again,  the  church  was  over- 
flowing as  the  parishioners  came  to 
Mass  and  to  view  their  native  nativity 
scene  there.  After  this  Mass,  two 
young  couples  approached  the  altar  to 


have  their  children  baptized  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  As  these  happy  par- 
ents left  the  church,  a group  of  people 
from  a distant  barrio  approached,  car- 
rying a coffin  on  their  shoulders. 
Christmas  day  would  be  the  birthday 
of  a woman  into  Eternal  Life.  A funer- 
al followed  the  baptisms. 

After  a light  breakfast  I prepared 
for  my  trip  back  to  Scarboro  country. 
As  I left  the  rectory,  all  the  parishio- 
ners were  waiting  with  a band.  We  all 
went  to  the  shore  of  the  Island  to  say 
goodbye.  As  the  pomboat  headed  out 
into  the  Pacific,  the  people  of  San 
Ricardo  stood  on  the  shore  waving  as 
they  faded  into  the  distance.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  think:  “Sheep  with- 
out a shepherd”  and  wondered.  . .• 


— 

soanbono 
missions  : 

chapter  v 

From  May  1 3th  until  J uly  1 2th  of  1 974,  eighteen  members  of  our  Society, 
representing  the  Society  administration  and  10  other  countries,  met  at 
Scarboro  for  the  Fifth  General  Chapter  in  our  58-year  history. 

Along  with  excerpts  from  the  official  documents  of  this  3-month  meeting 
“SCARBORO  MISSIONS  CHAPTER  V”  contains  background  papers 
which  are  meant  to  present  an  understanding  of  mission  today  and  Scar- 
boro’s  role  in  that  mission. 

You  may  have  this  document,  free  of  charge,  by  writing  to: 

Mission  Information  Dept., 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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A 

Busy 

Christmas 

Parents  as  well  as 
children  take  part  in  the 
inevitable  Christmas  party. 


Ed  Geier,  SFM 


Editor’s  Note: 

Fr.  Ed  Geier  is  pastor  of  Scarboro’s 
Inazawa  parish , and  as  well,  looks  after 
a mission  in  Tsushima  City,  about  ten 
miles  away.  He  tells  us  about  his  last 
year’s  Christmas  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  year  it  will  be  just  as  hectic. 

(^hristmas  and  some  of  the  events 
surrounding  it  is  always  an  especially 
busy  time  for  me  here  at  Inazawa  and 
Christmas  1974  was  no  exception. 
December  is  a busy  month  for  the 
Japanese  as  it  is  their  custom  to  clean 
up  all  of  the  year’s  work  so  as  to  be 
able  to  start  the  new  year  with  a clean 
slate. 

As  Christmas  approached,  my  extra 
work  began  with  my  being  called  to 
give  a talk  to  a group  of  ladies  in  Tsu- 
shima, a mission  of  my  parish  here  in 
Inazawa.  In  Tsushima,  we  rent  a small 
room  in  a sewing  school  for  English 
classes  for  children.  In  early  December 
the  owner  of  the  school  asked  me  to 


give  a talk  to  a sewing  class  of  about 
60  young  women  at  this  school.  It  was 
a good  opportunity  to  say  something 
and  also  let  them  know  that,  even 
though  there  is  no  church  building  in 
Tsushima  yet,  there  is  a church  in 
town.  When  the  man  introduced  me  to 
the  group,  he  told  them  that  I am  a 
priest  and  had  just  come  from  “wor- 
ship” in  another  part  of  their  town. 
That  was  pretty  good  propaganda  and 
I felt  good  about  it.  I usually  talk  to 
them  at  such  times  about  human  rela- 
tions as  an  expression  of  love  of  neigh- 
bor. We  can’t  get  into  anything  too 
heavily  religious  at  such  times,  but  I 
think  they  may  get  some  idea  of  why 
we’re  here.  At  the  same  meeting,  there 
was  a lady  city  councillor.  She  seemed 
quite  pleased  with  the  whole  affair  and 
we  chatted  for  quite  some  time  after 
the  talk. 

On  December  24th,  a group  of 
ladies  from  this  part  of  the  city  of 
Inazawa  were  putting  on  a Christmas 
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Fr.  Curry  directing 
traffic  as  over  1 00 
children  jammed 
the  tiny  hall. 


party  for  the  local  children.  They  have 
a Christmas  tree  and  give  presents  but 
the  ladies  said  there  didn’t  seem  much 
sense  in  having  a Christmas  party  if  no 
one  knew  anything  about  Christmas. 
They  asked  very  apologetically  if  I’d 
come  and  give  them  a short  talk,  about 
15  minutes  or  so.  It  was  a real  good 
chance  and  I said  I’d  be  happy  to 
oblige.  I gave  the  talk  and  some  of  the 
children  listened  but  mostly  they  jab- 
bered, pushed  the  kid  beside  them,  but 
at  least  I was  there  and  they  knew  why 
I was  there,  although  they  seemed  to 
want  to  get  to  the  present-giving  part 
of  the  program.  I must  say  the  ladies 
never  guaranteed  that  the  kids  would 
listen  but  only  that  they  would  be 
there  and  I could  be  there  too.  It  has 
taken  three  years  for  such  a request  to 
come  and  I suppose  if  it  had  been  on 
Christmas  Eve  I’d  have  done  it  some- 
how. It  seems  the  word  is  getting 
around  that  there  is  a church  here  and 
maybe  even  some  of  them  are  starting 
to  wonder  why  it’s  here. 

Since  I have  two  places  to  take  care 
of,  I tried  to  juggle  the  time  so  both 
could  be  fit  in  nicely.  Of  course  both 


places  wanted  Christmas  Eve  Mass  at 
8:00  P.M.  so  we  had  to  give  and  take  a 
bit  here  and  there.  I hoped  we  could 
have  had  Mass  at  Tsushima,  the  other 
city,  on  December  25th  evening,  but  it 
just  happened  that  that  day  was  the 
weekly  holiday  of  the  Social  Center 
where  we  rent  a room  and  so  “there 
was  no  room  in  the  inn’’  on  that  day. 
It  ended  up  we  had  Mass  there  at  6:30 
P.M.  and  they  had  a party  after  that 
until  9:00.  For  the  Mass  there,  I car- 
ried a small  crib,  a small  Christmas 
tree,  a brief  case  full  of  hymn  books,  a 
Mass  kit  and  a collapsible  confessional. 
We  had  to  set  up  everything  for  the 
Mass  but  then  clear  it  all  away  that 
same  evening  since  we  had  the  room 
rented  for  that  evening  only. 

1 finished  Mass  there  even  after  a 
full  length  sermon  and  hurried  home 
to  try  to  have  Mass  here  at  8:00  P.M.  I 
almost  made  it.  We  began  here  at  8:10. 
It  was  a very  inspiring  Mass  and  for  the 
first  time  we  had  over  100  people  in 
our  little  chapel.  The  main  room  was 
full  and  there  were  people  in  both  par- 
lors at  the  back  of  the  chapel.  These 
parlors  open  onto  the  main  chapel  by 
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simply  taking  away  the  sliding  doors. 
After  Mass  there  was  a party  but  I 
couldn’t  spend  much  time  with  the 
people.  We  always  have  to  drive  a 
number  of  people  home,  especially  the 
young  people  who  work  at  the  facto- 
ries. They  have  a curfew  time  and  we 
try  to  observe  it  so  they  won't  have 
any  trouble  getting  permission  at  other 
times.  We  got  all  the  transportation 
duties  done  by  about  10:45.  The 
young  people  who  were  still  at  the 
church  were  now  in  one  of  the  parlors 
and  they  wanted  to  stay  longer.  I grad- 
ually went  to  sleep  but  in  one  of  my 
waking  moments  I heard  that  they 
were  planning  to  stay  up  all  night.  I 
wished  them  luck,  got  some  blankets 
just  in  case  anyone  wanted  a nap,  and 
went  to  bed  about  1 :00  A.M.  They 
really  enjoy  these  all-night  sessions  and 
I heard  the  next  day  from  some  of 
them  that  they  had  a wonderful  time. 

On  Christmas  morning  I had  Mass 
here  at  9:00  A.M.  There  were  13  peo- 
ple here  — some  of  those  who  had 
been  up  all  night.  One  girl  fell  asleep 
even  before  the  sermon  began  so  I 
took  no  responsibility  for  that.  After 
Mass,  I took  Holy  Communion  to  a 
90-year-old  Korean  lady  in  Tsushima 
who  can’t  make  it  to  Mass.  She  went 
to  confession  in  Korean.  I guess  only 
God  knows  what  she  said.  She  always 
insists  on  us  having  a lunch  with  her. 
She  doesn’t  hear  too  well  and  no 
amount  of  refusing  is  of  any  avail  so 
we  usually  simply  have  to  get  up  and 
leave.  I say  “we”  because  I always  go 
with  a couple  of  the  parish  ladies.  The 
old  lady’s  family  is  Buddhist  and  is 
against  us  coming  so  to  prevent  any 
foolish  rumours  of  any  kind,  I go  with 
some  of  our  ladies. 

After  the  Communion  call,  I went 


for  Christmas  dinner  to  the  apartment 
of  a couple  of  young  American  girls, 
Mary  and  Rita  Zimmerman,  who  have 
been  here  as  lay  missionaries  for  the 
last  year  and  a half.  They  have  been 
doing  great  work  contacting  people 
through  English.  They  cooked  a really 
fine  dinner  and  we  enjoyed  a game  of 
cards  after. 

Later,  I took  Holy  Communion  to 
one  of  our  ladies  in  a hospital  at  the 
other  end  of  Nagoya.  I thought  she 
might  like  to  receive  on  Christmas 
Day.  After  that  Mary  and  I came  back 
to  the  parish,  had  dinner  and  then  we 
attended  a Japanese  classical  dance 
party.  A group  of  ladies,  under  the 
direction  of  a rather  distinguished 
teacher,  practice  dancing  here  every 
Wednesday  night.  They  planned  to  use 
the  final  session  of  the  year  (which 
just  happened  to  be  Christmas  Day, 
but  that  meant  little  to  them)  for  a 
year-end  party.  They  had  been  urging 
me  to  come  so  Mary  and  I went  and  of 
course  we  were  asked  to  perform, 
though  they  didn’t  insist  that  we  try  a 
Japanese  dance.  We  sang  Silent  Night 
and  I’m  sure  it  was  the  first  time  that 
that  hymn  was  part  of  a Japanese 
dancing  program.  Anyway  they  clap- 
ped happily  when  we  finished  (or  may- 
be because  we  had  finished)  but  one 
little  child  held  her  hands  over  her  ears 
while  we  were  singing  — she  seemed  to 
expect  something  more  ‘silent’. 

With  this  little  gathering  over,  I 
gave  Mary  Beth  a drive  back  to  her 
apartment  and  as  I drove  my  Toyota 
into  the  little  driveway  in  back  of  the 
hall-rectory-chapel  that  I call  home,  I 
felt  satisfied.  Though  Christmas  had 
been  a busy  one,  I had  helped  to  wit- 
ness Christ  and  His  Birth  among  many 
Japanese.* 
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5CARB0RH 
BQQK  SHELF 

Give  a book  for  Christmas ! 


*DARE I LOVE?  — about  love  and  personal  maturity. 

Fr.  John  McGoey,  SFM. 

Price  $2.50 

ME  ARRIESGARE  AMAR? 

(Spanish  edition)  $2.50 

OSER  AIMER? 

(French  edition)  $2.50 

*AGENT  FOR  CHANGE  — the  story  of  Fr.  Steele  and  his  work 
as  an  agent  for  change. 

Fr.  Flarvey  Steele,  SFM.  Price  $4.50 

^STAIRWAY  TO  THE  STARS  - Vol.  6 of  Fr.  Sharkey  s 
poems. 

Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey,  SFM. 

Price  $6.00 

*OF  DUST  AND  TIME  AND  DREAMS  AND  AGONIES  - 

a short  economic  and  social  history  of  Canada. 

By  Pat  Bird 

Price  $3.50 

(Order  from  Canadian  News  Synthesis  Project,  Box  6700,  Station 
A,  Toronto,  Ont.) 

Books  by  the  Scarboro  Fathers  may  be  ordered  from: 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


■ 
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CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  FROM 
SCARBORO 


Order  # 

Name 

Price  and  number  per  t 

587 

Treasure  Chest 

$1.60 

(21  cards) 

589 

First  Noel 

1.50 

(21  ” 

) 

605  E 

Deluxe  Madonna  (English) 

2.00 

(20  ” 

) 

606  F 

” ” (French) 

2.00 

(20  ” 

) 

607  1 

(Italian) 

2.00 

(20  ” 

) 

608  P 

” ” (Polish) 

2.00 

(20  ” 

) 

609  U 

(Ukrainian) 

2.00 

(20  ” 

) 

583 

Golden  Tidings 

1.60 

(18  ” 

) 

566 

Christmas  Blessings 

1.50 

(18  ” 

) 

555 

Our  Blessed  Mother  (English) 

1.50 

(20  ” 

) 

556 

” ” ” (French) 

1.50 

(20  ” 

) 

Please  add  postage 

— 2 54  per  box.  5%  Sales  Tax  (Ontario  only) 

A SPECIAL 

Christmas  Nativity  Slims  (all  the  same  design) 
100  - $5.00 

50  — $3.00  No  postage  or  tax  charge. 

Order  from:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


***************************** 


THE  75  ALTERNATE  CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE 

Celebrate  Christmas  and  other  events  in  different  and  more  life  sup- 
porting ways.  Send  $ 1 .50  to: 

Canadian  Alternate  Christmas  Catalogue, 

R.R.  #4, 

PERTH,  Ontario. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


****************************** 
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CHRISTMAS 

IN  ST. VINCENT 

Ken  Douglas,  Mike  Douglas  and  Rod  Browne 


Meet  the  authors  (It.  to  rt.):  Rod  Browne,  Ken  Douglas  and  Mike  Douglas. 


Editor’s  Note: 

Mike  Douglas,  20  years  of  age,  is  a student  at  St.  Vincent  Teacher’s 
Training  College.  His  brother,  Ken,  is  22  and  is  a General  Science  teacher  at 
the  Girls’  High  School  in  St.  Vincent.  Rod  Browne,  22,  is  an  electrician  and 
electronics  technician. 

They  give  us  an  idea  of  Christmas  in  their  part  of  the  world,  the  tiny  but- 
beautiful  Island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies. 


four  weeks  or  so  preceding  Christmas  are  the  busiest  of  the  year  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  streets  of  the  capital, 
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Kingstown,  literally  become  a hive  of  activity  with  hucksters  plying  their 
trade  and  shoppers,  many  of  whom  have  caught  the  4:00  A.M.  buses  from 
the  countryside,  pushing  their  way  animatedly  through  crowds  of  idlers  and 
fellow  shoppers.  Other  groups  congregate  on  the  street  corners  listening 
raptly  to  the  carol lers  who  pass  through  the  streets,  interrupted  by  the  noise 
of  the  vehicular  traffic.  The  traffic  moving  through  our  narrow  streets  at  a 
snail’s  pace,  creates  a discordant  cacophony  of  blaring  horns  to  the  excited 
hum  of  human  voices.  This  activity  continues  from  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  until  late  afternoon,  when  the  buzz  of  activity  dies  down  and 
things  return  to  normal  for  a few  hours.  The  entire  community  goes  to  bed 
early,  many,  with  the  intention  of  waking  early  for  any  opportunity  for 
uninterrupted  window  shopping  or  maybe  to  attend  the  usual  nine-mornings 
fete  or  church  service  and  later  in  the  morning  at  about  6:00  A.M.  to  dance 
in  the  streets  to  the  music  of  steel  bands. 

The  last  two  weeks  or  so  are  ecstatic  ones  for  the  storekeepers,  bakers, 
grocers  and  vendors.  Shoppers  lavishly  spend  most  of  whatever  little  they 
managed  to  save  all  year  and  in  fact  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  a 
Vincentian’s  annual  spending  is  done  during  the  Christmas  season.  There  are 
household  items  and  decorations  to  be  bought,  toys  and  gifts  for  the  chil- 
dren, neighbours  and  friends  to  be  acquired.  People  must  purchase  delicacies 
for  their  banquet-like  meals,  as  well  as  new  clothes  with  outlandish  styles 
for  the  numerous  parties  and  fetes  and  finally,  a varied  assortment  of  trivial- 
ities that  have  become  synonymous  with  Christmas. 

At  this  time  too  the  local  post  offices  become  glutted  with  the  countless 
greeting  cards  that  are  sent  inland  to  friends  or  overseas  to  relatives  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  or  the  U.S.A. 

Except  for  the  few  last  minute  shoppers  rushing  madly  to  and  fro,  the 
streets  of  Kingstown  become  practically  deserted  on  Christmas  Eve  Most 
Vincentians  remain  at  home  on  this  day  to  do  their  baking  and  to  put  up 
their  house  decorations.  Some,  especially  in  the  suburban  and  rural  areas, 
will  kill  an  animal  such  as  a goat,  sheep,  pig,  poultry  or  even  cattle,  which 
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have  been  especially  reared  or  purchased  for  this  occasion. 

The  home  decorations  are  quite  simply  but  cleverly  arranged  with  a 
heavy  accent  on  the  use  of  balloons,  bells  and  streamers  of  gaily  coloured 
crepe.  Christmas  trees  are  not  very  common  in  the  homes  but  those  who  can 
afford  to  purchase  or  build  one,  regard  it  and  all  of  its  trimmings  as  a symbol 
of  special  status. 

Then  comes  Christmas  Eve  night,  after  such  a trying  day  bedtime  comes 
at  about  11:00  P.M.  The  kids  must  tie  up  their  socks  on  the  door  or 
window,  for  want  of  a chimney,  so  that  the  illustrious  Santa  Claus  can 
clandestinely  deposit  the  Christmas  gifts.  The  grown-ups  talk  of  past  Christ- 
mases before  they  too  retire.  Traditionally  most  people  wake  early  so  that 
they  can  attend  the  customary  5:00  A.M.  Mass  so  that  they  can  dedicate 
this  time  in  veneration  to  the  Holy  Child  whose  birthday  is  the  occasion  for 
Christmas.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  fun  and  laughter,  home  visiting, 
gorging  oneself  and  to  some  extent  in  drunken  revelry. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  everything,  one  cannot  help,  on  reminiscing,  feeling  that 
something  is  being  lost.  Christmas  does  not  seem  to  be  as  meaningful  as  it 
used  to  be  some  ten  years  ago.  One  begins  to  feel  that  all  of  the  preparations 
and  rites  associated  with  the  festivities  are  token  gestures  to  a tradition  and 
culture  that  is  becoming  obscured  by  commercialization.  The  changes  are 
glaring  proofs:  the  numbers  of  early  risers  during  the  nine  mornings  before 
Christmas  and  even  the  number  of  people  attending  Christmas  morning 
Masses  are  noticeably  fewer.  People  do  not  know  well  the  songs  and  carols 
and  those  who  do,  do  not  sing  them  with  the  fervor  and  gusto  that  gives  the 
feeling  of  happiness  and  contentment. 

What  will  Christmas  be  like  in  St.  Vincent  this  year  and  in  the  years  to 
come?  With  a government  close  to  bankruptcy,  a high  inflation  rate  and 
rampant  unemployment,  Christmas  is  very  unlikely  to  be  a gala  affair.  One 
can  only  hope  that  at  least  Vincentians  will  think  soberly  about  Christmas 
and  what  it  means  and  view  it  in  the  perspective  that  it  does  bring  new  life 
and  hope  to  the  world.* 
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“ Christmas  comes  but  once  a year  and 
when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer.  ” — 
So  goes  the  saying. 


* 
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Remember 


Looking  back  over  the  many  Christmases  I spent  in  Japan  I feel  that,  for  the 
most  part,  Christmas  was  a time  of  Good  Cheer.  But  it  was  also  a time  of  more 
work  than  usual  as  the  preparations  for  many  Christmas  and  New  Year  parties 
fell  on  my  shoulders.  There  was  the  Christmas  party  for  the  Catholics  of  the 
parish,  the  party  for  the  parish  Youth  Club,  the  party  for  the  Adult  English 
students,  another  for  the  children  who  came  each  week  to  study  English  at  the 
church,  and  there  were  others  too.  Although  it  was  work  — it  was  fun  too  and  of 
course  plenty  of  people  shared  the  burden  of  preparations. 

On  one  such  occasion  the  preparations’  group  for  the  children’s  party  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  having  a Santa  Claus.  Now,  they  mused,  who  would  be  a good 
Santa  Claus  ? Someone  with  a good  loud  laugh,  a red  nose  and  a pot  belly  would 
fit  the  bill. 

“No,  no  — please  not  me!’’  I objected,  but  to  no  avail.  Did  I not  fill  the 
requirements  — the  loud  laugh  was  there  from  the  beginning,  the  potbelly  was 
well  on  its  way,  and  the  red  nose  could  be  arranged!  “But  I cannot  be  Santa 
Claus,  what  will  I say?  What  will  I do?  It’s  just  not  in  my  line.” 

A few  days  later,  sitting  there  in  my  red  suit  and  proud  that  I still  needed  the 
pillow,  I knew  I had  lost  the  argument.  After  making  an  attempt  to  ‘arrange’ 
that  red  nose,  I grabbed  my  bag  of  presents  and  with  loud  “ho,  ho,  ho’s”  made 
my  grand  entrance. The  glow  from  the  Christmas  tree  lights  was  surpassed  only  by 
the  mischievious  gleam  in  the  children’s  eyes  as  they  tried  to  figure  out  who  was 
behind  the  beard.  It  wasn’t  long  before  they  realized  that  Santa  Claus  was  one 
of  their  teachers.  The  children  were  very  good  and  went  along  with  it  all  and 
taking  heart  from  their  acceptance,  I proceeded  to  tell  them  that  my  reindeer 
were  very  tired  from  the  long  trip  and  that  I,  too,  had  many  places  to  visit  that 
evening  and,  above  all,  that  the  reason  for  my  red  nose  was  because  I lived  at  the 
North  Pole.* 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM 
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TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 

NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


Legal  Title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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